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VIEWS ON THE HUDSON RIVER, NEW YOR 


Tue Hudson, or North River, which we pro- $1 

pose to illustrate and comment upon in the 
ent number, is one of the most beautiful streams 
in the world. Inferior to many rivers in magni- 
tude, it yields to none in picturesqueness and va- 

. Take away its castles and quaint old 
towers, and historical and legendary associations 
and the lordly Rhine must yield in natural and 
intrinsic beauty to the Hudson. In many pas- 

of his works, Washington Irving has 
painted its charms in language that has almost 
the force of color, while artists without number 
have reproduced some of its most enchanting : 
features. Nor is it destitute of historical —— = 
for on its banks and waters were enacted some o 
the most stirring and important scenes in the 
of the American In 
ing an equestrian journey along its banks, = 

Charles Fenno Hoffman remarks: “One can 
form no idea of the beauties of the Hudson from 
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merely travelling through its valley in a steam- 


boat, though they have made the a hun- 
dred times, and at all seasons. amilton, the 
Men-and-Manners-man, who has with a pen 
worthy of the author of Cyril Thornton given 
an admirable description of the river itself, re- 
marks, while ae the grandeur of 
erican scenery generally, that there are few 
spots throughout Union to which the term 
Y can strictly be applied. The original 
dscapes of our flourishing growth of artists 
are disproving his assertion every day, and had 
he but made an excursion along either bank of 
the Hudson, he would have seen that the broad 
r ncil. companion in the ri 

abe, of nature as keen as 
my own, had enjoyed wide opportunities of im- 
proving his taste by travel, we both agreed 
that a more exquisite chain of lake scenery we 
had never beheld. I say of lake scenery, for un- 
less when upon the river or its immediate shore, 


delineated in our ring. 
an t point in volution, from t' 
the only means of com%nunica- 
tion between New York island and the Westchester 
shore. It was strongly fortified, being covered 
by the redoubt situated on the height above the 
building on the left, which was strengthened after 
the British captured Fort Washington, and 
named Fort Prince in honor of Prince William, 
then in New York. Another of our engravings 
represents the railroad bridge over Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek, which empties into the Hu 
Block House Point, represented in another pic- 
ture, is near the vil of Bull’s Ferry. Here 
the British erected a block house in 1780. to pro- 
teet some woodcutters and encourage the tories in 
the neighborhood. General Wayne, by the orders 
of Washi ; made a spirited but unsuccess- 
ful attack on this block house. The village of 
Fort Lee is sketched as it now appears. The 
fort, which stood just upon the brow of the pal- 
isades above the village, was called originally 
Constitution, but_was named Fort Lee in honor 
of the , who was at that time the idol of 


here for the use of the army, fell iuto the hands 
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KING’S BRIDGE. 
4 
b it is only when on commanding heights, remote | 
‘ from the banks, that the numerous interlacing 
I capes and headlands allow you to recognize the © army. ter the of Fort Washington 
i waters of the Hudson as forming one broad and | the British crossed the river opposite Dobb’s 
continuous highway to the ocean.” = Ferry, and cnprensit Fort Lee. a it 
& The first of our pictorial illustrations repre- | impossible to it against such odds, Wash- 
— sents Fort Washington Depot, near the site of | ington retreated through the State of New Jersey 
— which a redoubt was during the Revolu- | towards the Delaware, followed by Cornwallis. 
— tionary War, when, as we before remarked, the | Almost all the material in the fort, together with 
 &§ Hudson was the theatre of thrilling events. | numerous stores which had been accumulated 
4 King’s Bridge is a pictaresque spot, and is well | [aes 
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of the victors, and the Americans suffered severe | in the viialy of New York. 

privations during the ensuing winter in conse- | the city of 

quence of this loss. Hudson 
Let us now rapidly sketch some of the histor- 

ical inciden 


ew York, and the command of the 
River, was the primary object of the 
British after the evacuation of Boston in March, 
ts connected with the Hudson River | 1776. ‘Amticipating this, Washington had for- 
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warded troops and munitions of war to this 
point, and Putnam, who was placed in command, 
was instructed ~~ erect fortifications to icularly the | 

a approaches to city, more partic 
ing’s-bridge and its vicinity. General Lee, Tae 
was in the early stages of the war held in high | 
estimation for his engineering skill and military 
—— pe who had been sent by the —— 

in-chief to ins) and report upon TO) 

points for had in favor of 
strong defences at this "place to defend the com- 
munication between the city and the main land. 
In April Washington arrived, and as soon as 
ere he reconnoitered the upper portion of the 
d in ma sed ype and gave directions for the com- 
t of works at different points. A 
ary was thrown up to command the 
bridge, and an advanced work, which was called 
Fort Independence, was built upon a knoll on 
the main land, to defend the entrance of Spuy- 
ten Duyvil Creek, or Harlem River, at its con- 
fluence with the Hudson. A strong work or 
citadel was to be on a rocky height about 
three miles south of the bridge, on the Hudson, 
to protect the channel of "river. This was 
named in honor of the chief, “ Fort Washing- 
ton.” On age oe Point, projecting into the 
water to the left of the depot, a small redoubt 
was erected to protect the chevaux-de-frise in- 
tended to obstruct the navigation. The remains 
of this redoubt are very prominent, and oy 

crowned by cedars al many years’ growth, 
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of wok Go day wes 
finished. All these forti ions were erected by 
Pennsylvania troops and militia, under the su- 

of Colonel Rafus Putnam. Soon 
after the arrival of the British fleet in the lower 
bay, two ships, the Phoenix and the Rose, sailed 
| up the river, broadsides with the 
| forts, without on either side 


on the opposite side of the river. These consist- 

gh anchored and sunk about eighty 

"decks, 

vessels were careened, present 

formidable barrier to the 


the Roebuck, Phoenix, and Tartar, which had 


been lying for some time opposite Bloomingdale, 
got 


under way with their three tenders 


breeze. 


came up the river before a southerly 


4 
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4 and anchored in Tappan Sea. To prevent their 
; q return, and the approach of others, General Put- 
gg nam placed obstructions across the channel be- 
— tween the works on Jeffrey’s Point and Fort Lee 
. # the fire of the forts. The British were informed, 
a however, of the progress and strength of these 
 & obstructions by tories and others, and the two 
§ ships, —s advantage of the darkness, and 
i being guided by a deserter, passed through a 
— and escaped to the fleet below. No further at- 
S tempts were made oy the enemy’s ships to pass 
re the obstructions until the 9th of October, when 
— 
_ HOUSE POINT. 
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Disregarding the fire vidal ond batteries, which did ships, was 
them no apparent harm, be Altaery through the | struck by a shot and sunk. Another vesels 
obstructions with ease, and pase on, driving | loaded with ram, sugar and other supplies for 
before them several vessels a leys which lay the American army, was captured, as were the 
in the immediate vicinity. One of Ah wg Bh galleys. On the iith, a vessel was descried 
sloop, on board of which was an infernal ma- coming down the river, and being mistaken for 
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pon 

killed. It proved to be Washing- 
ton’s yacht, which had been up the 
river when the ships went up, and 
having by them, was on its 
return.—The battle of Long Island 
had been fought, and the city being 
no longer tenable, the army had re- 
to Harlem Plains, where it 
was a:sembled on the morning of 
the 12th of October, 1796, when 
word was brought to Washington 
that the enemy had passed through 

Hell-gate and landed a large bod 
of troops on Throg’s Neck, consid- 
erably in his rear, and ‘threatened 
to cut off his communications with 
the country. It was plainly to be 
seen that the position of the army 
‘was a dangerous one; a council of 
officers so decided, and a retreat 
into Westchester county was agreed 
upon. Still, as Congress had 
assed a resolve directing that 
‘orts Washington and Lee should 
be held for [openers of guarding 
river, a y of Pennsylvania 
under Colonel Magaw and 
Lieut. Colonel Cadwalader of Phil- 
adelphia, was left in the former with strict in- 
junctions from Washington to defend it to the 
t extremity. The main army then crossed 
into Westchester county by way of King’s- 
bridge, and formed a chain of.fortified posts 
from the bridge to White Plains, where its left 
rested. On the 28th the battle of White Plains 
was fought, and Washington fell back to North- 
castle, where he was so strongly intrenched that 
Howe deemed it inexpedient to attack him, and 
withdrew his troops to invest Fort Washington. 
As soon as Washington was satisfied that this 
was his object, he threw a body of troops into 
the Jerseys to oppose any move in that direction, 
and held a council regarding the disposition of 
the fort and its garrison. His own earnest desire 
was that the fort should be abandoned and its 
defenders, who were the flower of his army, 
saved, and indeed he had ordered such a dispo- 
sition, but his orders being discretionary, General 
Greene, who was warmly in favor of defending 
it to the last, had, instead of withdrawing the 
troops, sent over reinforcements. On the 15th, 
General Howe sent in a summons to surrender, 
threatening extremities in case he should have to 
it by assault. Colonel Magaw returned a 
a ly, informing him that, “ actuated by 
e most = cause that mankind ever fought 
in, Iam determined to defend this post to the 
last extremity.” Notice of the summons was 
forwarded to the chief at Hackensack, and he 
immediately repaired to Fort Lee, where he ar- 
rived at nightfall. Finding that Greene and 
Putnam were over at the other fort, he took a 
boat to cross over and meet them there. He met 
them returning, and being assured that pod 
was confident of a successful defence, he reluc- 
tantly retraced his route, to await the issue of the 

morrow’s battle. 

The morning of the 16th opened upon the fol- 
lowing disposition of the contending forces. In 
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a small redoubt near King’s-bridge, called Cock- 
hill Fort, were a few men with two guns; be- 
tween it and the Fort, on the same rocky range 
on which the fort stood, was another redoubt, 
called Fort Tryon, in which was Colonel Raw- 
lings and Bes se of Maryland rifles. On 
the east, to s Harlem River, were some mili- 
tia from the New Jersey flying camp under Col- 
onel Baxter, while Colonel Cadwalader com- 
manded a body of the same troops in the lines 
towards New York. The plan of attack was as 
follows: General Knyphausen, with about 500 
Hessian troops was to attack on the north, at the 
same time that Lord Percy, with a division of 
English and Hessian troops, assailed the lines on 
the south. Simultaneously with these move- 
ments, Brigadier General Matthews, supported 
by Cornwallis, was to cross the Harlem River 
under cover of the gane on the Westchester hills, 
while Colonel Stirling, with the 42d regiment, 
as: to cross the same river near the present High 
ridge. 

T of the redoubt on the Westchester 
side of Harlem River gave the signal of attack. 
Knyphausen divided his forces, and while one 
portion of them, under Colonel Rahle, attacked 
Cockhill Fort and drove out the few men who 
manned it, he, with the remainder, ascended the 
nolan near Tubbyhook, and, clambering over 
rocks and felled trees, attacked Rawlings in Fort 
Tryon. A spirited defence was made by the 
riflemen, and many of the Hessians were slain 
by their unerring aim. Rahle coming up, the 
Americans were so greatly outnumbered that 
they were obliged to retire. Meantime, Lord 
Percy had landed near Harlem, and marchi 
across the island, had confronted and attack 
Cadwalader in the line of intrenchments towards 
New York. While these movements were tak- 
ing place, Matthews and Stirling landed. The 
former made a desperate upon Colonel 
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Baxter and his militia, who were stationed in a 
redoubt, and after a severe contest, in which 
Baxter was killed, drove them back. Stirling, 
after making a feint to land, dropped down the 
river, and notwithstanding a galling fire from the 
Americans, by which many of his men were 
killed, he landed at the foot of the present 153d 
Street, and pushi “p a wooden height, on 
which was a redoubt, he took it, making two 
hundred prisoners. Cadwalader had made such 
an obstinate defence, notwithstanding the im- 
mense superiority of Lord Perey’s force, that 
the latter had been compelled to withdraw be- 
hind a wood for a time. The success of Mat- 
thews and Stirling, who were now pouring down 
upon his flanks, compelled him to retire, and as 
“he did so, he was assailed by the united forces of 
all three. Gallantly fighting his way, he slowly 
fell back before the overwhelming number of his 
foes towards the fort, Washington, who, with 
his general officers had witnessed the attack and 
gallant defence from the brow of the palisades, 
now crossed the river and ascended the heights 
to Morris’s house, from whence he had a better 
view of the contest, After remaining a short 
time in this exposed position he retired, and in a 
few minutes a party from Stirling’s forces took 

session of the mansion, little dreaming that 
‘our of the chief “rebel” commanders—Wash- 
ington, Greene, Putnam and Mercer—had been 
so nearly within their grasp. By noon, all the 

lant defenders of the fort were gathered with- 

its walls, having been driven from their ad- 
vanced posts by the immensely superior numbers 
of their enemies. who had, after 
driving Rawlings and his riflemen into the fort, 


5il 
taken up a position behind a stone house, within 
a hundred yards, now sentin a flag with a second 
summons to surrender, Washington, from his 
ition on the palisades, saw the flag go in, and 
nowing its object, he wrote a hurried note to 
Magaw, informing him that if he could hold oat 
till night he would bring off the troops, and 
handed it to a Captain Gooch, who volunteered 
to deliver it to the colonel. Jumping into a boat 
at the water’s edge, he hurried across, ran up to 
the fort, delivered the note, came out, and run- 
ning and jumping from rock to rock, dodging 
the Hessians, some of whom had endeavored to 
take him, he reached his boat and recrossed to 
Fort Lee. The message came too late. The 
fort was crowded to repletion, and the enemy 
were in eng a of the surrounding defences, 
from whence they could pour in a destructive 
fire, and Magaw found himself compelled to sur- 
render himself and his garrison of over two 
thousand brave troops prisoners of war. At 
half-past one o’clock Washington had the inex- 
pressible mortification of beholdiog the Ameri- 
ten | lowered and the British flag raised on 
the staff of the fort. 


Tue pest Jewet TO weAR.—Jewels are an 
ornament to women, but a blemish te men. 
They bes either effeminacy or a love of dis- 

y. The hand of man is honored in working, 

r labor is his mission ; and the hand that wears 
its riches on its fi has rarely worked honest- 
ly to win them. best jewel a man can wear 
is his honor. Let that be bright and shining, 
well set in prudence, and all o must darken 
before it.— Thackeray. 
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We are indebted to R. L. Midgley for the se- 
ries of original drawings made for us upon the 
spot, from which the engravings on pages 510— 
514 have been prepared. They make us ac- 
quainted with some very interesting features and 
memorials of the flourishing town of Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., around which cluster many interest- 
ing historical associations. Perth Amboy stands 
at the head of Raritan Bay, and at the mouth of 
Raritan River, about 25 miles from ‘New York. 
It is situated in Perth Amboy township, on the 
left or north bank of the Raritan River, and at 
the south end of Staten Island Sound, about two 
miles northeast of South Amboy, where the 
Camden and Amboy Railroad connects with 
steamboats running to and from New York. The 
harbor is good and accessible. The vil con- 
tains four churches, one aeademy, a lock factory, 
and a stoneware pottery. The shipping of the 
port June 30, 1852, amounted to an aggregate of 
26,410 tons, enrolled and licensed, of which 
20,583.tons were employed in the coast 
and 4759 tons in steam navigation. During the 
eight vessels, with an burthen of 
273 tons, were measured. was incorporated 
in 1784, The population is about 2000. The 
first picture in the set is a re mtation of the 
monument of Clark, 260 of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence. It is 
not in Perth Amboy, but in Rahway, seven miles 
distant, but as it is visible from the former place, 
we have introduced it into these series.’ It is a 
handsome obelisk of American marble, sur- 
rounded by an iron railing. The name of Clark, 
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BOYS’ SEMINARY AT PERTH AMBOY. 


surrounded by a curve wreath of oak and laurel, 
occupies a cast iron-place. The inscription reads 
as follows : “ Abraham Clark, born at Rahway, N. 
J., February 15, 1728, died September 16, 17—.” 
The third picture is a view of the Boys’ Semi- 
nary, Perth Amboy, a neat structure, pleasantly 
situated, and surrounded by shrubbery and trees. 
It is a very well conducted institution, originally 
founded by Mr. Samuel Woodbridge, and in this 
school many graduates have gone forth, well 
qualified to adorn every walk of life. The second 
picture represents the old Episcopal church, 
erected 1721, and pulled down 1852, much to 
the regret of antiquarians. It was a solid, sub- 
stantial edifice, without any pretensions to archi- 
tectural beauty, but a thousand endearing asso- 
ciations were interwoven with its fabric. —_ 
engraving is an accurate representation of the 
long a time-honored landmark, 
replete with historical reminiscences, but now 
swept away by the strong hand of improvement, 
and yielding to a more becoming but far less in- 
teresting structure. The old Epi church 
stood on the summit of a hill, overlooki 
Prince’s Bay, the end of Staten Island, an 
Biddle’s Grove, while afar off it commanded a 
view of the Highlands marking the “ Narrows,” 
beyond which rolls the deep-heaving sea. With- 
in, the high-backed seats and gilded sounding- 
board attested its age, while the marble slabs on 


each side of the pulpit perpetuated the memo 


of those who had adorned this house of 4 
Many a scene both of peace and war had this old 
buildi ing witnessed ithin its shade a trench 
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was dug among the graves during the Revolu- 
War, and from thence the sharp practice 

of an eighteen pounder, brought from New 
Brunswick in a baggage wagon under cover of 
night, caused a British brig of war to cut her 
cable and put to sea, but not until her heavy shot 
tedly bored the church, and splintered 
gray tombstones which surrounded this 


We present here- 
with a sketch of one of t mutilated grave- 
stones. What is left of the inscription reads as 
follows: “—M. Brymni o LV voyages —the 
merchant service between the ports of New York 
and London, approved himself a faithful and 
fortunate commander—of integrity and benevo- 
lence. He lived a singular example of piety and 
resignation ta. God; he died an amiable pattern 
XIV., July A. C., MDCCIXXIL etatis 
LXXVIII—” When the British had 
of this city they stabled their horses in this 
church, just as made a riding-school of our 
Old South. A huge mound in the rear marks 
the spot where the bodies of the Hessians were 
buried. Not far off stands the residence of the 
British governor, a large and beautiful structure 
even now, the court house, with its floors deeply 
dented by the butts of muskets, and discolored 
by dark stains, the old English custom house, 
still solid and strong, and the long, many-win- 
dowed barracks erected by the British for their 
troops. Indeed, the whole of this part of the 
country abounds with interesting mementoes of 
the times that tried men’s souls. We wish 
that we had more of these mnemonic records of 
the past, these tangible records of our heroic 
days. When we reflect upon the power they 
possess upon the mind of ing it back to the 
century that has elapsed, of awaking glowing 

iotic feelings, we feel that it is desecration to 

vel a single old monument so long as it resists 
the hand of time. Why could not old church 
of Perth Amboy have been permit- 
ted to stand? Was its condition 
dangerous, or was it sacrificed mere- 
ly to the loveof novelty? If merely 
to secure a more beautiful edifice, 
we must say that the sacred 
love of beauty was in this case 
mis: associations con- 
the the building were 
worth all ¢ ures imparted 
the new—it ad have been eth 
even to have put up with inconve- 
niences than to have obliterated a 
time-honored But is 
past is past. Let us hope, however, 
that the considerations we have 
urged may save other old buildi 
on which Innovation looks wi 
evileye. There is the old Episco- 
= church in Cambridge, where 

ashington worshipped, hard by the 
elm where he first drew his sword 
in the service of his country. 
Should that venerable edifice 
Swept away or remodelled, we 
should feel as if we had lost an old 
friend, or suffered the mutilation of 
a limb. The last view is a picture 
of the Pagoda, Clifton Park, Stat- 
en Island, drawn expressly for us, 


had 
the o! 
sacred edifice of other days. 


and a and ling picture it is. The Pago- 
da is resort, and visited by thor- 
sands of dusty and heated citizens of New York 
during the summer seeson. Each steamboat 
then goes freighted wit) a crowd of eager beings, 
thirsty for the fresh air and woods of this 
little paradise, and it the charm for the 
New Yorkers of combining excitement with the 
pleasure of change, as scarce a day passes with- 
out a visit from some military company, whose 
music swells and echoes among the trees, and 
whose brilliant uniforms and glittering arms are 
contrasted by the cool green foliage. The effect 
of military music and evolutions under such cir- 
cumstances is ‘greatly enhanced. There are fast 
folks and faster teams in abundance, while the 
tk contains a hundred acres of hill and dale 
those who prefer quiet walks and sylvan 
shades. Here ever anon the loiterer sur- 
prises a party of young people in the 
pleasures of the dance, or a picnic group minis- 
tering to the tastes of the palate. There is also 
an ice-cream and refreshment saloon, which is 


patronized in no niggardly manner. 


A DELICATE REBUKE. 

General Wilkinson was in 1777 an aid to Gen- 
eral Gates, and by him sent to Congress, at 
Yorktown, with the despatches giving an account 
of the surrender of Sir John Burgoyne and the 
British army at . Onthe way he — 
a day at Reading, about fifty miles from York- 
town, with a young lady from Philadelphia, 
whom he afterwards married. When the des- 
patches were read in Congress, propositions were 
made for paying a proper compliment to the favor- 
ite of General Gates, who brought us such —— 
news. Samuel Adams, with agrave and solemn 
face, moved Congress that the young gentleman 
be presented with a “ pair of spurs.’”’—Anecdotes 
of the Revolution. 


MUTILATED GRAVESTONE. 
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GROWING OLD. 
The dead are the only people that never 
old. Your little brother or sister that died 
ago remains in death and remembrance, the same 
young thing, forever. It is fourteen this 
evening, since the writer’s sister left this world. 
She was fifteen years old then—she is fifteen 
old yet. I have grown old, since then, by 
, but she as the 
advanced ; and if God spares me to fourscore, 
never shall think of her as other than the youth- 
ful creature she faded. The other day I listened 
as a poor woman told the death of her first-born 
child. He was two years old, She had a small 
washing green, across which was stretched a 
~ that came in the middle close to the ground. 
The boy was leaning on the rope, owingi back- 
wards and forwards, and shouting wit ight. 
The mother went into the cottage and lost sight 
of him for a minute; and when she returned, 
the little man was lying across the rope dead ! 
It had got under his chin; he had not sense to 
push it away, and he was suffocated. The 
mother told me, and I believe truly, that she had 
never been the same person since then; she 
thought of her child as an infant of two years 
yet; it is a little child she looks to meet at the 
of the Golden City. Had her child lived 
would have been penny SPY yr old now; he 
died, and he is only two; he is two yet; he will 
never be more than two. The little rosy face of 


that morning, and the little half articulate voice, 
would have been faintly remembered by the 
mother, had they ually died away into boy- 
hood and manhood ; but peareoeyped them, 
and they remain unchanged.— Home Journal. 
MALLEABLE GLASS. 

Malleable glass (glass which can be beaten, 
drawn out, or extended), is a curiosity of sci- 
ence, although, doubtless, the glaziers would de- 
mur to its introduction into practical existence 
and utility, at least for window panes. Malleable 
glass was made in old Rome ; and in the reign 
of Tiberius, a Roman artist had, according to 
Pliny, his house demolished—according to other 
writers, he was beheaded—for making glass mal- 
leable. The idea of discovering the secret was 
only ranked second to that of the philospher’s 
stone among alchemists; but in 1845, there is 
stated to have been discovered at St. Etienne, in 
France, the means of rendering glass as mal- 
leable when cold as when first drawn from the 
pot. The substance, silicon, is combined with 
various other substances, and can be obtained 
opaque, or transparent as c ; it is described 
as very ductile and malleable, neither air nor acids 
acting on it.—Brother Jonathan. 


The best way to humble a proud man is not 
to tale anp of bien. 


PAGODA, CLIFTON PARK, STATEN ISLAND. 
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‘There is a magic in 
the name 
Paris. Of all the cit- 
jes of the old world, it 
is that to which trav- 
ellers from all parts 


hasten with the 
col 


if he ks the beau- 


it has been advancing 
in splendor, and is not 

finished. Con- 
stant changes are tak- 
ing place in it. You 
leave it for 
atour of afew months, 


etty and tumble-down 
piles of houses with 
narrow and filthy 
thoroughfares, s pa- 
cious gas-lighted 
lined with 

magazines 
nd dwelling-places. 
No of Louis 
Napoleon’s adminis- 
tration is more credit- 
able to him than hor 

ersistent i 

has led tim 
accomplish marvels in 
the improvement and 
embellishment of his 
capital. Whether or 
not selfish motives 


same. It is true that the broad avenues he has 
established now permit masses of troops to ope- 
rate, and open a path for the passage and the 
sweep of cannon; but then the bills of mortality 
will show that the sanitary condition of the peo- 
ple has been essentially improved by these open- 
ings. If the government troops can penetrate to 
places that they could formerly reach only by a 
terrible sacrifice of life, disease is at the same 
time banished from those quarters. The pesti- 
lence which walks at noonday can no lo’ 
sweep them. So much for modern Paris. Nor 
is the universal liking felt for Paris a mystery. It 
— all because it caters for the tastes of all. 
f pleasure be the object of the visitor, here, as in 
ancient Corinth, he finds the cup of Circe filled 
to overflowing. If sm | be his object, where will 
he find greater facilities? If he be a painter, are 
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THE WAFFLE-SELLER. 


there not the Louvre and Versailles? If fond of 
society, where are there coteries more brilliant 
and nt manners more refined? If a recluse, 
he well knows that nothing is more complete 
than the solitude of a great city. In Paris there 
is perfect social freedom, however little political 
freedom is permitted. Above all things, life and 
roperty are safe, The police system is perfect. 
its stringency be sometimes annoying to trav- 
ellera, it is compensated by the perfect security it 
enjoys. Nothing like rowdyism can flourish in 
Paris. The dark days of street assassination are 
over. There is no haunt, as in = -_ 
where the police dare not penetrate. poli 
is abiquitous. There are no “free fights” in 
that bright capital. A “short boy” or a “dead 
rabbit” would “spoil” there in -four 
hours. And again, though living is dearer there 
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Ghough you may if you The 
ma. ou 
man of on himself com- 
fortable at Paris ; the millionnaire can lead there 
the life of a Lucullus. On the pages now open 
before our readers, we publish a number of spir- 
ited engravings representing some of the interest- 
ing out-door characters that are to be met with 
in the French capital. The first of these is the 
vender of waffles, whose wares literally go off like 
hot cakes. The itinerant sellers of aon, bon- 
bons, fruit, etc., do a guod business, as the 
French are véry fond of delicacies, and are always 
munching something when they ean hunt up a 
sou in their pockets. The food of the French is 
far less substantial than ours. Jarvis says: 
“The American , who consumes in one 


THE HOUSE-PAINTER. 


PARISIAN STREET SCENES. 


States as a tribute fit only for the swill-tub, 
would, by skill and economy, be made to furnish 
a wholesome meal. The dietetic misery of the 
former country would prove a savory com 

of the latter. But, whatever may be com- 


position of their 


ts, they are eaten 


with a zest and good humor that are not always 
guests at more sumptuous repasts. The Ameri- 
can laborer eats the samequality of meat and 


bread as his employer. 


ither of these, to a 


French workman, would be equivalent to a feast, 
His bread is coarser, meat inferior, and through- 


L 
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It is needless to ob- 
serve that to swallow 
the ‘ coffee’ (which in 
Paris costs forty cents 
a pound) requires even 
more faith than the 


out his whole diet 
there is the same dif. 
ference in quality as 
in his clothes. The 


United States. Gener- 
al necessity has not as 

begotten that spec- 
knowledge. In 
Paris, thirteen sous 
will vide a toler- 
able dinner of a dish 
of soup, loat of bread, 
and a plate of meat 


_ and vegetables mixed. 


This species ot 


students and artists, 
who seek these cheap 
restaurants under the 
convenient cloud of 
an incognito. There 
are other resorts where 


as good as any other, 
provided the alimen- 
tary faith is unshaken. 
We even find dinners 
at four sous, com- 


: day more meat than the family of a French 
a ouvrier in a week, would famish upon their bill 
—_ sndewtoad in. the 
| / \ they can eat at the 
| with sugar, one sou; 
| | or, four sous a head. 
] \ 
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veal. Not a few , or domestics 
rat of , dine dally worth of bread. 
The service of the dinner at four sous is 


very simple. The table is an enormous block of 


wood, the surface of which is dug out into the 
form of bowls and plates. To each hole are at- 
tached, with iron chains, knives, forks and spoons 
of the same metal. A bucket of water dashed 
over the whole serves to ‘lay the table’ for the 
dinners next in course.” Our second sketch 
exhibits a house-painter, or out-door artist and 
decorator. He is descending his ladder after 
having given to a 
arabesque pes ne-leaves, pro! 
the establishment a pore f 
dealer. ‘There is a certain “ proud humility” in 
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his demeanor which leads us to imagine that he 
may once have entertained the hope of “rivalli 
Horace Vernet or Ary Scheffer. But it is evi- 
dent that his illusions have long since vanished. 
He has never “‘ exposed” in annaal exhibi- 
tion, has never been patronized by French bank- 
ers or Russian nobles, has failed, in short, to win 
the golden crown of high art. Yet in one sense 
his art is high enough—sometimes seven stories 

, and no one can dispute that he has reached 
the “topmost round of the ladder.” The next 
sketch introduces us to the student in the attic. 
The weather is bitterly cold, for our student, like 
the hero of one of Beranger’s ballads, 


“ Blows his nails for dire 
Want of fire.” 


| 
i 
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THR STUDENT IN HIS GARRET. if 
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THE STREET SINGER. 


And, moreover, he is accoutred in his great coat. 
Beneath his shelf of books, hang his pipe and to- 
bacco pouch—those inse’ le companions of 
the Parisian student. e are inclined to think 
that our friend is not a noceur—not one of those 
who spends his time in rf delights, dances at 
the ille in summer, at the masked balls 
in winter, not one who runs up a bill at the wine- 
merchant’s, and then writes home to his provin- 
cial parents for a remittance because “ books cost 
so much at Paris ;” but, on the co: , & pains- 
taking, hard-working fellow, living on and 
water, reading hard, and determined to make a 
name or die in the attem Very many of the 
students in Paris succum} to the temptations by 
which they are surrounded ; but there are also 
many honorable exceptions. Our next sketch 
delineates a female i 


street singer, clad in sordid 


pee, burthened with a child hanging to her 
ack, and twanging the strings of a cracked 
guitar. She is screaming forth im a cracked 
voics some popular ditty, very likely the ap | 
com by Queen Hortense, the mother 

Louis Napoleon, for that is just now an especial 
favorite, telling how Dunois, the yous and 


brave, was bound for Palestine, and how that 
courageous and gallant young gentleman request- 
ed St. Mary to grant his modest desire to be 
hailed the bravest of the brave and wed the fair- 
est of the fair, and how after ving his title to 
less valor by hacking off the heads of num- 
rless Paynim (what business had they to be 
Paynim*) he was rewarded by the hand of a cer- 
tain Lady Isabelle, supposed to be the most beau- 
tiful of her sex. This same “ Partant pour la 
Syrie’’ which we have placed in the lips of our 
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Frevings represents 
ondon rat-catcher & 
who has found his 
way over to Paris to 
officiate at one of the 
rat-pits which his ex- 
iled coun have 
established in the 
French capital, much 
to the disgust of those 
Gauls, who have not 
yet been infected with 
the prevalent An 
mania. is A. 
sport m' is 

many of our cousins 
on the other side of 


“Hy 


a theme for the invec- 
tive and sarcasm of 


their Gallic neighbors. 
Tt cannot be denied 
that John Bull, in 
some of his favorite 
sports, lays himself open to censure. The prize- 
ti 


still patronized liberally, Still an improvement 


Eng receiving ghastly 
wo . Among ish sports, rattin, 

no inconsiderable place, and we have devoted a 
page to its illustration. The scene of the sport, 
the rat-pit, is usually @ hall in some tavern fre- 
quented by thefancy. The rat-pits are construct- 
ed of wood and quadrangular, while the top of 


each angle of the pit is covered by a little round 
table of wood ; to prevent the rats making their 
escape by rushing up the corners. They always 
congregate in this spot, piling themselves up into 
nr omen The rats are collected by a rat-catcher, 
and there are none more expert than those of 
land. They are transported to the scene of 
action in wire — and the rat-catcher, who is 
dexterous and bold, takes them out, one by one, 
by the tail, and drops them into the pit. The 
sport of ratting consists in killing the greatest 
number of vermin in the shortest space of tim 
and though ferrets and cats are sometimes pi 
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singer, this 
milk and SS 
now the na- 
, and us SSS 
ion 
7 
of the chiffonier or /! Wh 
people who ean the | 
garbag of street SS \ \ 
rans. Jervis sage: 
“Thired for the win- S wii = 
ter a fine apartment of 
-withan annual income fit | Ths 
of $8000, and was the — | 
owner of @ country: SN 
Another of our en-_ “= 
SSS | f 
ee.” A 
| 
«. 
| 
the water, and minis- . | 
ters to those tastes } 
which have furnished . 
In manners is perceptible. undred years ago | } 
there were actually gladiatorial combats in Eng- | ‘ 
land—noted swordsmen being matched against | ; 
. 


oie, 7 the only legitimate combat is 
between terriers, of different breeds, and rats. 
The terrier has a body of iron and a remarkable 
sagacity and aptitude for this service. A terrier 
ness. The rat dogs vary in weight, ing to 
the breed, from 6 to 16 pounds. Large dogs are 
hampered by their weight. The combat requires 
sagacity and cunning in manceuvring. 
he rat often defends himself with vigor before 
being seized by the reins, and, once taken, may 
still turn and cruelly wound his ad in the 
muzzle. But the latter, with a igious in- 
stinct of dynamics, shakes his and jerks the 
rat a very rapid 
tin ree accordingly overpowers all poss' a 
of muscular contenetton , and only as harp sq 
indicates his fury and distress. Large bets 
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made on the wy rats a 
certain time. named ny, i 
51-2p 
the rat-pit. She once killed 200 rats in 59 min- 
utes, 58 seconds, and crowned her glory on the 
27th of March, 1848, by killing 100 rats in 29 
minutes, 10 seconds. The exploits of the famous 
“ Billy,” almost stagger credulity. He once 
killed 50 rats in 6 minutes, 6 seconds, winning 
thirty guineas for his master, and beating a Berk- 
shire dog which fell exhausted after killing the 
thirtieth rat. Billy has been immortalized 
the pencil of Landseer, and his skin stuffed wi 
great skill, is one of the attractions of the tavern 
where he passed his illustrious life and killed so 
many vermin. Rat-catching is a famous amuse- 
ment in the old world, and many follow it as an 
avocation whereby to obtain at least a partial living. 


can kill ina 


THE CHIFFONIER, OR RAG-PICKER. 
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IN THE MIRE. 


(HAPPINESS. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


The eager throng we pass or meet, 
In busy mart or quiet street, 

Toward this one mark forever press— 
This empty search for happiness. 


The chief desire, the earnest thought— 
Not, am I doing as I ought? 

But shall I, if I onward press, 

Secure this longed-for happiness? 


From point to point we vainly seek, 
But find each effort false and weak: 
Till weary with the fruitless task, 

Its semblance serves us for a mask. 


This word our fainting lips repeat, 
This syren that allured our feet 
From duty’s path, will only tend 
A false, delusive light to lend. 


Sure, life has nobler aims than these, 
In harmony with Heaven’s decrees: 
Vague yearnings after higher good 
Than our weak hearts have understood! 


When shall we learn with reverent faith, 
To credit what our Father saith— 

“ All things shall freely added be 
To him who seeketh first for me?” 


Would it not purer joys create, 
More worthy of our high estate, 
To lend the same determined zeal 
The wrongs and ills of life to heal? 


I think, in God’s stupendous plan} 

*T were ne’er designed that any man 
Should, heedless of life’s my riad claims, 
Make happiness his end and aim. 


*T were braver, and of praise more meet: 
Though cruel thorns might press our feet— 
To walk the path that Jesus trod, 

Do right, and leave the event with God. 


IN THE MIRE: . 


SUSIE DELMONT’S REVENGE. 


BY MARY A, KEABLES. 


“Susan, Susan!” rang out Aunt Esther’s 
sharp voice. 

“ Susan, Susan !’’ came from the hills and the 
grottoes in a prolonged echo. Aunt Esther bit 
her thin lips, her gray eyes snapped as she struck 
at an unoffending sprig of honey-suckle that had 
escaped from lattice thraldom very spitefully 
with the broom handle. 

Then Aunt Esther looked around, first over the 
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tion of the garden, and away in the vicinity of 

the arbor; but apparently her observations did 

not meet with the success she . esired, for she bit 
her thin lips more fiercely, and struck at the 
honey-suckle more spitefully as she called out 
again: 

“Susan, Susan!” 

“ Ma’am?” came in a timid, frightened tone, 
from a little piece of humanity that emerged just 
at that moment from the tall corn at the west of 
the little cottage—a little creature who looked too 
old for her years, dark, unprepossessing, and 
unattractive. 

The child, if so we may term her—though 
fifteen summers had passed over her head—was 
dressed in a coarse frock of faded chintz, in sad 
contrast with Aunt Esther’s French gingham. 
She carried her hands behind her, little sun- 
burned hands they were, and as she approached 
the woman who awaited her, she seemed more 
like a guilty culprit marching to execution, than 
the daughter of the talented and wealthy Squire 
Delmont and his beautiful wife, who, peace rest 
their ashes, lay in the little quiet churchyard at 
Rivernook. 

When Susan had come quite near to Aunt 
Esther Delmont, that lady gave the girl a vigor- 
ous shake, and a quick blow upon the ear. The 
blood rushed. to the orphan’s pale, dark cheeks, 
and a light flashed in her large eyes, but Mrs. 
Delmont did not note this, only asked in a sharp, 
ringing tone : 

“Should like to know where you’ve been, 
miss ” 

No response being given to the interrogatory, 
the aunt saw fit to give the girl another vigorous 
shake which nearly threw poor Susan to the 
ground, and caused a small bit of crumpled pa- 
per to fall from herhand. Susan sprang quickly 
to regain the scrap of manuscript, but Aunt 
Esther was too quick for her, and obtained pos- 
session of the bit of paper herself. 

_ It was only the fly-leaf from an old spelling 
book, written over in pencil. Mrs. Delmont 
glanced at it a moment with the most supreme 
contempt depicted upon her countenance, then, 
notwithstanding the girl’s eager entreaty — 
“ Please, aunt, let me have it”—she tore it into 
strips, and throwing them to the ground, placed 
her foot upon them, saying, sharply : 

“ Just go into the kitchen, miss, and ’tend to 
the baking! No more of such foolery as this. 
You can do that ironing, too, while you have a 
fire, it will save wood; and mind you have 
tea ready at precisely five o’clock, as I have 
company.” 

Glad to escape from her aunt’s presence, Su- 


hills, then towards the forest, then in the direc- 
32 
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san—or Susie, as her dead mother always used 
to call her—went around to the back’ door, into 
the small, sultry kitchen, where a roaring fire 
was raising the temperature still higher; there 
were tears on her cheeks, there was a wild, fierce 
throbbing of her heart, and her poor head, too. 
Susie went in from the cool breeze, from the 
beautiful breath of heaven, and continued the 
work from which she had escaped an hour 
before. 

“0, dear, I wish I was dead—I do—I do!” 
sobbed Susie, as thé tears mingled with the per- 
spiration that trickled over her cheeks. “Ido 
wish I was dead, I do !” 

But Susie’s wish did not do any good. She 
was alive, and likely to be so, despite the sultry 
August afternoon, the stifling kitchen with its hot 
stove, and the work she was obliged to do, al- 
though she nearly sank down with fatigue. 

“O, dear, dear,” sobbed Susie. She was not 
thinking then of her fatigue, of the sultry at- 
mosphere, of her aching head, but of the little 
scrap of yellow manuscript Aunt Esther had 
destroyed. Poor Susie! 

In the cool vine-shaded parlor, with its dimity 
and lace hangings, and its tasteful furniture and 
carpets—they once belonged to Susie’s mother, 
and Aunt Esther said she just used them to keep 
them from getting moth-eaten or spoiled—in that 
pleasant, cheery-looking room—it used to be 
Susie’s mother’s parlor once—sat Aunt Esther, 
holding an animated conversation with her 
“ company.” 

Said “ company ” was a fine-looking young 
man, of perhaps some twenty-five years, with 
pleasing blue eyes, and a profusion of bright, 
sunny brown curls that shaded a high, broad 
forehead. ‘There was a rather haughty carl of 
the bearded lips, half concealed as they were by 
whiskers and mustache, and the head was poised 
rather proudly, and yet no one ever thought of 
calling Charles Maynard either haughty or 
proud. 

To give our hero a fair introduction to the 
reader, we will say he was a distant relative of 
Aunt Esther’s husband, said husband being a 
very wife-obedient Benedict, by the way, Susie’s 
father’s own brother, too, though Susie's father 
was vastly different from her poor, henpecked 
Uncle Eben, who scarce dared say his soul was 
his own. 

Charles Maynard, or rather Doctor Charles 
Maynard, was a graduate from one of the first 
medical institutions of the day, of course well 
educated, and although far from wealthy, he was 
not dependent entirely upon his profession for 


support. The young physician was just looking 


out a suitable location, and on his way to a 
neighboring village had stopped at Aunt Esther’s 
cottage—in reality Susie’s, for her father owned 
it—determining to rusticate a little before bury- 
ing himself (we speak figuratively) in the arda- 
ous labors of his profession. 

How smiling and condescending Aunt Esther 
was! Why dil couldn’t have been smoother 
than her words, “my dear Charlie,” or “my 
dear Doctor Maynard,” or “ my beloved Eben’s 
relative,” whenever she addressed him. 

“A pleasant place you have here, Aunt 
Esther,” the young man was saying, as he looped 
back the curtains, and put aside the honey- 
suckle to look out. 

“O, la, yes, very pleasant for country, 
doctor.” 

“« How long since you purchased it ?” 

Mrs. Delmont regarded the young man stead- 
ily an instant ere she answered. There was 
nothing quiazical in his glance, so laying the 
blessed unction to her soul that Doctor Charles 
Maynard was totally ignorant ot her family 
affairs she repiied unhesitatingty : 

“ Quite a number of years.” 

“ Ab, yes, Uncle Eben built the house, I sup- 
pose.” He said “uncle” for compliment’s 
sake. “A perfect little gem of a cottage, looks 
quite enchanting from the road, aud does credit 
to its designer.” 

“TIT always took quite an interest in such 
things,” said Aunt Esther, modestly looking 
down, and toying with her silk-apron ribbon. 

“ Ah, you designed the house, then? It does 
you credit, Aunt Esther (aunt for compliment).” 

Mrs. Delmont looked down and tapped her 
foot softly upon thecarpet. 

“lL hear you have a niece of Uncle Eben’s 
residing with you?” said young Maynard, at 
length, inquiringly, as he twirled a gold chain at 
his waist, and regarded the toe of his patens 
leather contemplatively. 

Aunt Esther paused a moment as if thinking 
what answer to make, then she sait, sofily : 

“ Certainly, my dear Charlie, Eben’s brother 
Henry left a daughter to our care.” 

“T heard something of it, it was five or six 
years ago that Uncle Henry and his wife died, 
was it not? Iwas in college at the time, and 
heard that they left but one child. Did he leave 
much property ?” 

Aunt Esther apparently did not hear the latter 
question, for she said, contemplatively : 

“Yes, it was five or six years ago. Poor 
Henry, poor Edith! they left their dear little 
Susie for Eben and me to care for, and we have 
done the best we could for the dear child. She 
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IN THE MIRE. 


has been like our child to us, rather wayward, to 
be sure, yet all children have their faults, and I 
never lay up anything against her; our: wn 
daughter could not have been more tenderly 
reared than Susie has been.” 

At that moment the door opened and a girl, 
gay and dashing, with books under her arm, ap- 
parently just from school, entered the room. 
She gave quite a stare as her eyes fell upon the 
young doctor, but Mrs. Delmont hastened to give 
them an introduction, - 

“ My only daughter Angeline—Doctor Charies 
Maynard, from University—your dear futh- 
er’s relative, my love.” 

Miss Angeline made a suitable obeisance, and 
young Maynard took up the conversation where 
it had been dropped. Mrs. Delmont with ap- 
parent carelessness arose, went to the table, turn- 
ing her face from her guest, and attracting the 
attention of her daughter, gave her a significant 
look, and placed her fingers upon her lips. The 
girl understood the sign, and Mrs. Delmont con- 
tinued the conversation. 

“Yes, Susie, as I said, has been like our own 
child to me. Angeline don’t seem but a little 
nearer to me than Susie. I’m sorry she’s gone, 
she would be so pleased to see you, I know. 
She’s gone to the city on a visit, and will not re- 
turn for several weeks.” 

“Ah, excuse me, Aunt Esther, but I heard 
you call the name ‘Susan’ an hour or so ago; 
you then have more than one of that name in the 
family ?” 

It was well for Mrs. Delmont that her face at 
that moment was turned from her guest, for the 
hot blood suffused, it as she suddenly recollected 
the manner in which she had treated her hus- 
band’s niece, and now she had ample reason to 
suppose the young man had been a witness to the 
whole transaction, But she was not to be foiled 
thus ; she had began to deceive, she would keep 
up the deception. She felt that she would be 
ruined if her perfidy was thus and there dis- 
covered. She laughed carelessly. 

“Yes,” she said, “two of the same name, a 
poor trollop of a thing—a poor-house creature 
that we took pity on, and have given a home.for 
her services—she wont answer to any other name 
but Susan, so Susan it has to be. I hope you 
didn't think I would speak as I did to my beloved 
Eben’s niece ?” 

Doctor Maynard declared he hadn’t such a 
thought, so Mrs. Delmont excused herself for a 
moment, leaving her guest to the tender mercies 
of her dashing daughter Angeline. 

Mrs. Delmont paced back and forth the length 
of the hall several times ; evidently her mind was 
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very ill at ease, she felt that she had settled her- 
self very nicely into the mire, and how to get 
out troubled her; all at once she spoke up in a 
quick tone of alarm : 

“ Angeline !” 

“ What, mother?” came from the parlor. 

“Come here quick, just a moment, see what 
Cato has done.” 

Mrs. Delmont stood out at the further end of 
the porch and in a moment her daughter joined 
her. Bending over, apparently examining a 
shrub in a small ornamental flower-pot, Mrs. 
Delmont said, in a low, hurried tone : 

“ Angeline, have nothing whatever to say to 
him about Susan; what you might say would 
probably contradict what J have said. Remem- 
ber and be careful.” 

“But what do you want to deceive him for ?”’ 
asked Angeline. 

“T haven’t time to tell you now—it is for your 
sake, Angeline—look your best—he is a fish 
worth catching—fine fellow, good-looking, and 
all that—good profession, and well enough off. 
I'd Lke to see you married well before Susan is 
eighteen.” 

“But perhaps she wont marry when she’s 
eighteen, and if she don’t—” 

Mrs. Delmont placed her finger upo. her lips, 
and then said, in a still lower voice: 

“Ifshedon’t it will be allright, but that is the 
thing, if she should find out the conditions of 
her tather’s will, she—” 

“ Yes, yes, I understand, where is she ?” 

“Jn the kitchen.” 

“ Quite aclever idea your saying she had gone 
to the city, if we can only keep the minx out of 
the way while he is here; if he should discover 
our deception all would be ruined.” 

Miss Angeline spgke low, but not so low but 
what a part of the sentence reached the ear of the 
young man, who had followed them unobserved. 

“ Ruined, did you say?” he questioned. “ It 
is a pity—a beautiful flower, Miss Angeline—did 
you say it was ruined?” And he pointed to the 
shrub apparently under observation. 

There wag a strange sparkle in his eyes. Mrs. 
Delmont noticed it, and the blood rushed to her 
neck and brow, to the very roots of her hair, 
while Miss Angeline turned in a dauntless man- 
ner to the young physician, and surmising he 
might have overheard more than he pretended, 
she said unhesitatingly : 

“ We were not speaking of the flower, Doctor 
Maynard, but of a little innocent trick we have 
been playing on the schoolmaster of the district, 
who occasionally boards here, and has taken 
quite a fancy to the kitchen girl Sukie, or Susan 
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as she will persist in being called. Ha, ha, you 
see Cousin Susan has gone to the city, and so I 
told him to-day at school that Susan had gone, 
and he thought I meant his Susan. Ha, ha, 
I was just telling ma that if he should call this 
evening we must keep the girl Sukie out of his 
way, or he would discover our deception, and our 
plans to break up this ridiculous match would be 
ruined.” What an adept Miss Angeline was at 
lying ! 

“ And’ what makes you wish to break up the 
match ?” questioned Charlie, who had heard the 
whole of Angeline’s remark previous to his be- 
ing discovered by her, and but for her artful ex- 
planation so skilfully worded, all wonld have 
been lost indeed in the way of their plotting. 
All, however, seemed plain to his mind now, and 
if he had had any suspicions they were allayed 
entirely. 

Miss Angeline was in for it now, she had put 
her feet in the mire now, and she felt herself go- 
ing down deeper and deeper, figuratively speak- 
ing. She threw up her hands with a mighty 
desire to save herself, and with this aim in view, 
she said, in order to gain time: 

“Why do we wish to break up the match ?” 

“Yes, that was what I asked, if the question 
is not impertinent.” 

Mrs. Delmont came to the rescue. She 
laughed a sort of contemptuous laugh, and said, 
carelessly : 

“A good reason enough, my dear nephew ; the 
girl is scarcely fourteen, a poor witless creature, 
who is exceedingly unfit for a wife, and he is not 
much better, and worse than all hasn’t a cent to 
call his own. It would be hard to tell which 
would be the worse cheated should they marry, 
he or she, and I feel it my duty as a Christian 
woman to break up any such alliance, and my 
daughter, Iam happy to say, sympathizes with 
me.” 

A peculiar light flashed in the young man’s 
eyes, but he only smiled, and said pleasantly : 

“ A man with an education is never poor, I 
think, Aunt Esther.” ; 

“Education!” And Mrs. Delment laughed 
scornfully. 

“ Yes, I said ‘ education,’ Aunt Esther.” 

“ Education—yes, if he had an education, but 
he hasn’t enough to do him much good, yet 
sufficient to be of incalculable harm.” 

“ How 80?” 

“* A little learning’s a dangerous thing,’ is an 
old saying, you know.” 

“ Yes, I know; but I had two reasons for sup- 
posing the young pedagogue well educated, the 
first because Miss Angeline was his-pupil.” 
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Mrs. Delmont interrupted him. “O, Angeline 
does not attend his school.” 

“ Ah, pardon me, Aunt Esther, I inferred she 
did from her saying she told him so and so in 
school to-day.” 

Miss Angeline felt that they were sinking stil] 
deeper into the mire, and she made another 
mighty effort to extricate herself. So she laughed 
lightly and said : 

“So I did, to be gure, doctor, yet I was just 
going past the school-house, and stepped in. J 
never attend school there, the books I brought 
home belonged to Sukie, who has been going 
until we discovered the unfortunate attachment 
growing up between her and the pedagogue.” 

“ Quite advanced in her studies, is she not, for 
a poor-house child ?” queried the young man, 
toying with a sprig of honey-suckle. “ She 
must be very quick and bright, too, for a girl of 
fourteen ?” 

“Dull enough, you may depend,” said Mrs, 
Delmont, who, less quick-sighted than her daugh- 
ter, could not understand the drift of her guest’s 
remarks ; but Angeline, anticipating the answer 
upon the young man’s lips, was about to differ 
with her mother in that respect, and say Sukie 
was uncommonly bright, but at that instant she 
happened to remember her own words, a few 
moments previous, so she paused in confusion, 
while Doctor Maynard said : 

“TI supposed, judging from the books Miss 
Angeline said belonged to the girl, and that she 
studied at school, which I saw a few moments 
sinee upon the table, that she must be quite in- 
telligent for her years, for astronomy, philosophy 
and botany require a small allowance of brains 
in the pupil’s head, as well as a slight knowledge 
of those studies by the teacher, to enable him to 
explain them correctly.” 

Miss Angeline remembered with agony that 
she had left her school books upon the parlor 
table, and she felt that she was sinking deeper, 
still deeper in the mire, every attempt to extricate 
herself only plunging her deeper. While she 
paused to think of a suitable reply to make, a 
curious smile curled the bearded lips of Doctor 
Maynard, and he said, still carelessly and 
pleasantly : 

“JT am sorry, Aunt Esther, you have so poor 
an opinion of my friend, Harry Whitman.” 

“Your friend ?” gasped Mrs. Delmont. - 

“ Your friend ?” ejaculated Miss Angeline. 

“Yes, my friend, Aunt Esther, he and I grad- 
uated from the same university four years ago, 
and I had always thought him as well educated 
as he was clever, and intelligent ; to tell you the 
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a day or two here was partially owing to the fact 
that I wished to see my old chum, who I knew 
was teaching in your neighborhood. However, 
as your opinion of him is so low I could not ex- 
pect you to entertain so vulgar and unlearned 4 
personage, and will therefore call upon him at 
his boarding-house, if you will tell me where it 
is.” 

Mrs. Delmont seeing how matters were turn- 
ing, made one frantic effort to save herself and 
daughter. 

“T hope you did not think I meant the hand- 
some and intelligent Mr. Whitman of a neigh- 
boring district ; every one must acknowledge he is 
far from being what I have described the peda- 
gogue of our district to be. Angeline attends 
his school, and as she must pass directly by the 
other school-house on her way, that is the way she 
happened ty call for Sukie’s books.” 

Mrs. Delmont felt that she had gained a little 
firmer standing, but her self-congratulations were 
few, for with the pleasantest of smiles the young 
man continued : 

“T should think that a very good way would 
be to place this Sukie, as you call her, under the 
tuition of Mr. Whitman. Surely, he would be 
amore able teacher of philosophy, astronomy, 
history and botany than the numskull you have 
described as her tutor.” 

Again Mrs. Delmont felt herself sinking. O, 
how much as that moment would she have given 
if she had not taken her first step into the mire 
of deception! Angeline came to the rescue of 
her mother. 

“Tt all comes of her infatuation, you will per- 
ceive,” she said, in a slightly impatient tone. 
“Ma and I both wished her to attend Mr. Whit- 
man’s school, but she wouldn’t.” 

Mrs. Delmont felt that they had gained good 
standing for a time, at least, that is if nothing 
more was said on the subject; so she excused 
herself on the plea of arranging supper, and 
making a sufficient sign to her daughter that im- 
plied silence on the subject they had been dwell: 
ing upon, Mrs. Delmont left her daughter and 
guest alone. 

The bits of paper Aunt Esther had placed her 
foot upon, covered with the pencilled writing of 
the girl he had learned was named Sukie, still 
lay in the gravelled walk. The young man 
stepped down from the porch, picked them up 
and placed them carefully in his vest pocket, of 
course Miss Angeline did not know wherefore. 

Miss Angeline found her guest rather unsocial, 
her graces and blandishments proving in vain ; 
he remained moody and silent, except when ad- 
dressed by his fair companion, then answering 
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principally in monosyllables. Miss Angeline saw 
that she had lost ground considerably in the past 
hour, and after wearying herself in her unsuc- 
cessful efforts to wear away the unpleasant im- 
pression evidently left upon the young man’s 
mind, she became rather vexed, and begging to 
be excused, sought her mother in the diniog- 
room, leaving her guest alone. He, in the mean- 
time took the opportunity to draw the yellow bits 
of torn paper from his pocket, spread them upon 
the table, and arranged them in such a manner 
that he could with ease decipher the words. 

The penmanship was quite poor, many of the 
letters being made in a printed form as if the 
writer was unable to write them; but Charles 
Maynard did not note this particular, it was the 
touching yet simple outpouring of an orphan’s 
bleeding heart, that caused the tears to come into 
his eyes, tears in the laughing blue eyes of Doctor 
Charles Maynard. 

“Poor child,” he murmured, as he folded the 
bits of paper and replaced them in his vest pock- 
et. “Poor child, she has a soul if she is a 
pauper !” 

The young man paced the room several times, 
and then took the bits of paper from his pocket, 
and examined them again. Strange, he thought, 
that a girl studying philosophy and astronomy, 
etc., should write so miserably as that! Then 
there was so much talent evinced in the composi- 
tion’of the simple and touching rhyme, it might 
be this was but a copy. of some verses that the 
girl had found somewhere, or that had been given 
to her. We do not know how long Charles 
Maynard might have pondered upon the subject, 
but at that very moment, almost before he had 
time to conceal the bits of paper, Mrs. Delmont 
entered the parlor and announced that tea was 
ready. 

Uncle Eben was already atthe table. He was 
a meek-looking individual, with hair between a 
flaxen and a gray, a ruddy complexion and rather 
full habit. Said Uncle Eben looked at his wife 
deprecatingly, then exclaimed, “How de do, 
dock ?”’ then looked at his plate industriously, 
until the tea was poured, and Aunt Esther 
stepped on his toe zealously, and looked mean- 
ingly at the bread tray, whereupon Uncle Eben 
passed the bread, and butter, cheese, etc., and 
then began to use his own knife and fork with 
laudable industry. There was no such thing as 
entering into conversation with Mr. Eben Del- 
mont; after several ineffectual attempts Charles 
Maynard gave up in despair, and except an occa- 
sional remark from Mrs. Delmont, the supper 
hour passed away in silence. 

And Susie, poor, little, weary, down-trodden 
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Susie, where was she? Charged by her aunt un- 


der no circumstances whatever to allow herself 
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The girl hung down her head." 
“ Come, come, you’re not much of a lawyer; 


to be seen by the gentleman then at the house, as . but I guess you have been dreaming all this non- 
he was a sheriff who had come to arrest hr for | sense. I don’t think Mrs. Delmont ever told 


her father’s crimes. Poor Susie—her father’s 
crimes! She had always believed her . father, 
who was now dead, to have been a good and 
honest man, and the poor child knew so little of 
law she believed Aunt Esther, and feared en- 
countering the dreadful stranger. So he crept 
away, out into the garden, out into the waving, 
tasselled corn, and through that into the orchard 
beyond, where beneath a great wide-spreading 
apple tree she lay down on the grass and wept, 
wept untii sleep locked her senses, and she forgot 
her troubles in the happier realms of dream- 
land. 

She awoke with a start; night had come, and 
the moon and stars were shining brightly in the 
heavens, while the air came up cool from over 
the hills, dnd played coyly with the girl’s dark, 
tangled hair. She looked around her in a half- 
bewildered way, and what was her surprise and 
terror when directly before her she espied our 
hero, Charles Maynard. She staggered to her 
feet, and attempted to run from the spot, but a 
treacherous stick upon which she trod giving 
way, she was precipitated to the ground, and the 
next moment she felt a hand laid lightly upon 
her arm. 

“ Please don’t take me to prison, sir; please 
don’t!” she cried in alarm. 

“To prison ?” 

“ Wasn't it there you was going to take me ?” 
she questioned, still trembling like a frightened 
bird, and trying to escape from the grasp he still 
maintained upon her arm. 

“Certainly ‘hot. What made you think 
that ?” 

“ Aren’t you the gentleman stopping at Aunt 
Esther’s 

“Tam stopping at Mrs. Delmont’s; but do 
you call her Aunt Esther ?” 

“ Why, yes, she always told me to,” replied 
the girl, wonderingly. Then she added, “So 
you are not going to arrest me ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Aren’t you a sheriff?” 

“Why, no, you silly girl—a sheriff? No. 
What made you think that?” 

“She told me you was, and that I must keep 
out of your way, for that you wanted to arrest 
me for a crime of my dead father’s.” 

“Who told you so?” 

“ Aunt Esther.” 


“ And you thought I could arrest you for the 


you such stuff as this.” 

The girl made no reply, only made another 
effort to free herself from the young man’s grasp, 

“Stop, Susan—that is your name, isn’t it ?— 
stop a minute, | want to ask you something, © 
Who wrote this ?” 

The young man took the bits of paper from 
his pocket and held them up before the girl. She 
grasped after them eagerly. 

“ Please let me have them, sir ?”’ 

“Tell me, then, who wrote what is on them ?” 

The girl looked up honestly into his face, a 
little blush upon her dark cheeks, but she 
answered unhesitatingly : 

“T did, sir.” 

“ And that is your writing ?” 

“Te. ot.” 

“Why don’t you write better?” 

The girl burst into tears. ‘“ Please, sir,” she 
said, “I never have had a copy to write by since 
my father and mother died, and I was only ten 
years old then, and I have forgotten a great deal 
since that time.” 

“ Why don’t you write at school ?” 

“ At school ?” 

“Yes, it would be better for you than to study 
philosophy amd astronomy, and—’’ 

“Philosophy and astronomy! Goto school ?” 
interrupted poor Susie, with astonishment. 

“To.” 

“I don’t go to school.” 

“ But you might.” 

“Who said“I might? Aunt Esther always 
wants me to work, and I never went to school a 
day since I lived with her !” 

Charles Maynard was astonished—there was a 
strange difference between the story of this girl 
and Mrs. Delmont’s; which could it be that de- 
ceived? He looked the girl straight in the face, 
as he asked : 

“Has Mrs. Delmont never sent you to 
school ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“And how long have you lived with her?” 

“ Five or six years.” 

“And you have never studied astronomy or—” 

“TI ‘hever have studied anything. sir; only 
sometimes after I get my work done, I read and 
learn verses—such sweet verses they are, sir!” 

“ What?” 
The girl took a small edition of Watts’s 
hymns from her dress pocket. The book had no 


crimes of your father, did you ?” 


cover, was torn and soiled, yet the child loved it. 
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“And where did you get this *” 

“Tt was my mother’s,” replied the girl; “it 
was under her pillow when she died.” Tears 
drenched the dark cheeks, as she spoke. 

The young man gave back the book, and then 
he said : 

“Did your mother die in the poor-house ¢” 

“ Poor-house !” 

The girl started back in amazement too real to 
be feigned, so Charles Maynard rightly thought. 

“Yes—did she ?” 

“My mother—my beautiful mother, die in a 
poor-house !” The hot blood dashed up into her 
cheeks, as she spoke. ‘“ No, sir—the room they 
will give you to-night is the room where my 
mother died—my sweet mother!” And the child 
put her hands over her face and wept. 

“Don’t cry, my little girl!” The young man 
spoke kindly, but there were strange feelings 
taking possession of him, as he gradually dis- 
covered Mrs. Delmont’s deception—although he 
never once mistrusted it was Susie Delmont be- 
fore him. 

They were a strange couple there in the old 
orchard, beneath the moonlight—he so tall, dig- 
nified and handsome, Susie with her slight, 
shrinking form shaking with sobs she could not 
control—he so richly and becomingly dressed, 
she attired in faded, slimpsy calico, tattered, and 
her only ornament the luxuriant, though tangled 
dark hair that fell over her shoulders. 

“Tell me all about your mother—come, I’ll 
listen to you! But first tell me your name.” 

“ You called it, sir—it’s Susan.” 

“ Yes, but your other?” 

“ Why, the same as Aunt Esther’s, sir. Uncle 
Eben and father were brothers ; that is the way 
I come to live here. Uncle Eben is my 
guardian.” 

“And you are Susan Delmont ?” 

“ Please, sir, yes.” 

“And is there any other Susan in the family ?”’ 
asked the young man, with astonishment. 

“No, sir.” 

The young man ground his teeth with rage. 
He grasped the girl’s shoulder and turned her 
face to the moonlight, while his own brow was 
white as the light that lay on the hill-tops, and 
his whole countenance worked convulsively. 

Then he turned from her and strode up and 
down the orchard paths—the girl, standing like 
a& statue, gazing after him as if bewildered. 

“Fool! fool!” He beat upon his forehead, 
and then upon his breast, and still muttered to 
himself, yet half aloud: “ Curses on her! curses 
on her!” 

His manner terrified the girl. She started, 
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and would have fled from him, but he arrested 
the movement by saying : 

“Stop, Susan !” 
“Why?” She looked up into his face 


strangely, doubtingly. 

He looked down into the innocent, timid face, 
with that seal of sorrow and loneliness upon it. — 

“ Susan,” he said, “ your aunt has deceived 
me. I need not tell you how. It was princi- 
pally to see you that I came here, but Mrs. Del- 
mont said you had gone to the city.” 

“T never was in the city in my life, sir.” 

“Listen, my child!” He spoke very ten- 
derly. “I know more of the affairs of Susie 
Delmont than she does herself, I presume. You 
have been kept in the most total ignorance for 
purposes I can well understand. Susie, id you 
know that you are an heiress, on condition? Did 
you know that besides this cottage, and these 
broad, well-cultivated lands, you will come into 
possession of quite a large sum of money after 
your majority 

“ Why; Aunt Esther said that father owed it 
all to Uncle Eben?” 

* “The miserable woman!” The young man 
stamped his foot, and ground his white teeth. 

“?Tis no such thing; and yet she is planning 
for all your property, my child. That is just as 
true as gospel, and she’s keeping you in ignorance 
in order to do it. Did you never hear about 
your father’s will ?” 

A crimson flush passed over the sweet face— 
sweet if it was traced over with prints of grief 
and care, it was so innocent. 

“ Tell me, Susie !” 

“ Yes, I heard something once; the school- 
master told it to me., He boarded here awhile. 
His name is Mr. Whitman. He told me—” 

The girl blushed deeper. 

“ What did he tell you? Tell me all, Susie!” 

The girl raised her innocent eyes to the young 
man’s face, and said : 

“T don’t believe it is so, sir, but Mr. Whitman 
told me that I was an heiress, or would be, if I 
married the man my father had chosen for me, 
and that if I did not, the property would still be 
kept in charge of Uncle Eben—I don’t know 
how long; but Aunt Esther heard what he said, 
and she was awfal angry, and she said there was 
not a word of truth about it—that Uncle Eben 
owned everything that belonged to father, and she 
was to have everything that mother used to own. 
She said I was nothing but a , and if it 
wasn’t for her, I would have to go to the poor- 
house; but”—herethe girl stopped to ery a lit 
tle, very quietly—“ I believe I would rather live 
in a poor-house than here.” 
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“Poor child!” Charles Maynard laid his 
hand kindly upon the girl’s shoulder. “ But tell 
me, my dear—did you hear the name of the man 
your father wished you to marry ?” 

The girl shook her head. 

The young man gave a sigh of relief. 

“We will have a new leaf turned over, my 
child,” he said, kindly. “ You shall live in this 
way no longer. If you desire an education, 
you shall have it. Here, sit down under this 
tree, and let us plan a little. Why, zounds, you 
don’t even know my name—do you, little one? 
Well, ’tis Charlie Maynard.” 

That evening, when the two parted, there was 
a gleam of triumph in the young man’s eye, and 
a sparkle of happiness in little Susie’s that even 
Aunt Esther’s harsh reprimand could not drive 
away. 

The next morning, Susie was called in vain to. 

“Susan! Susan !” 

No reply. Aunt Esther forced herself out of 
bed, and up stairs into the poorly furnished bed- 
room that had been allowed to Susan for her 
own apartment. To her surprise, she found the 
bed undisturbed and Susie minus. 

Of course all was excitement immediately— 
that is, in the minds of the trio, Mrs. and Mr. 
(that is the order in which they stood) Mrs. and 
Mr. Delmont, and Angeline. The former, assisted 
by her obedient spouse, was obliged to prepare 
breakfast—the said spouse turning the griddle- 
cakes and steak, and attending to the coffee, 
while Mrs. Delmont set the table, etc. Angeline 
spent the time in making her toilet, and a few 
moments before breakfast joined Mr. Maynard 
in the garden, looking very bewitching in a 
flounced lawn, with numerous bows of pink rib- 
bon adorning the sleeves und bodice. Of course 
Mr. Maynard offered his arm to escort Miss 
Angeline to breakfast, said arm being accepted 
with the utmost alacrity by the aforesaid Ange- 
line, who congratulated herself that her flounced 
lawn, with its gay bows, had already nearly 
Achieved a.conquest of the said Maynard’s ob- 
durate heart. 

Mrs. Delmont anxiously inquired if Mr. May- 
nard intended to visit his friend, Mr. Whitman, 
and to her infinite relief a reply was given in the 
negative. Mr. Maynard said he had changed his 
mind, as he had important business to attend to 
in a neighboring village. So immediately after 
breakfast Uncle Eben brought his guest’s pony 
around to the front gate, and the said guest, after 
thanking Aunt Esther for her hospitality, and 
pressing Miss Angeline’s hand warmly, bidding 
her‘adieu, was about taking his departure, when, 
as if suddenly recollecting himself, he took a 


note-book and pencil from his pocket and asked, 


"hurriedly : 


“ You said Cousin Susie had gone to the city. 
I am quite anxious to see her, and if you will 
give me her address—” 

“And why so anxious?” queried Mrs. Esther 
Delmont, with ill-concealed vexation. 

“Ts it possible you can be ignorant of the 
cause, Aunt Esther?” questioned the young 
man. “ Yousurely are acquainted with the pro- 
visions of Uncle Heory’s will, in which he de- 
sires me to be Susie’s life protector—in other 
words her husband, Aunt Esther—and that only 
on these conditions can she inherit the handsome 
estate thus singularly bequeathed, Otherwise—” 

“ Well, what otherwise?” asked Aunt Esther, 
excitedly. 

“You certainly cannot be ignorant o! 
manner in which the will reads, Aunt Est 
and you surely do not forget that in case § 
does not comply with these conditions, the p 
erty will fall into the possession of a certain 
young gentleman known to you as Charles May- 
nard—that is, if Miss Susie refuses to fulfil her 
part of the solemn compact—while if the said 
young gentleman is the aggressor, the property 
will remain in the guardian’s hands, and only 
upon the death of said guardian, shall fall into 
the possession of said Susie. Uncle Henry 
made a strange will, Aunt Esther; but you can- 
not wonder, under existing circumstances, that I 
should wish to see Miss Susie.” 

Charles Maynard bowed, and waited for the 
address. Miss Delmont stammered and blushed, 
and said she had really forgotten it. 

The young man restored his note-book and 
pencil to their accustomed place, bowed smilingly 
to Aunt Esther and the fair Angeline, and 
bounding into the saddle, and putting spurs to 
his horse, he was soon lost to the view of those 
who watched his retreating figure from the 
cottage. 

“A pretty kettle of fish we are in!” snapped 
Miss Angeline. 

“Too bad! too bad!” sighed ‘Mrs. Delmont. 

“And it all comes of your trying to deceive 
him !” upbraided the daughter. 

“Do you think I would acknowledge that I 
let my husband’s brother’s child and heiress, too, 
do my drudgery and receive such abuse as he 
witnessed, for I was so angry with the imp!” 

But the next question was—where was she? 
Mrs. Delmont was troubled. Mr. Delmont was 
troubled, and Miss Angeline was ditto. Where 
had the girl gone ? 

“There’s one way!” said Mrs. Delmont, at 
length, in a decided manner, as she laid a hand 
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upon her husband’s and daughter’s shoulder. 
“Tf Susan was only dead—” 

“ What then ?” 

“The property would fall to Charles May- 
nard, and—” - 

“ What, mother ?” 

“In that way you might become mistress of it 
all!” 

“ How, mother?” 

“ How dumb you are! With your beauty and 
advantages, don’t you suppose you could win 
Charles Maynard ?” 

“ Couldn’t say.” 

“Well, I can say for you, then. I tell you, 
Angeline Delmont, you don’t know what a plan- 
ning and scheming woman can do; you haven’t 
any idea. Now, here is the case—it lies just 
here; either you become the wife of Charles 
_ Maynard, or we will have to go from here in 
less than five years, and not a dollar of our own 
in the world.” 

“ Then what is to be done ?” 

Listen !” 

“T am listening.” 

“Can you imitate Susan’s hand-writing ?” 

“O, yes. You know I am a proficient in the 
art of imitating.” 

“Well, then, write what I dictate; and you, 
Eben (addressing her husband), you go and 
bring Selim around, with the side-saddle, in five 
minutes! Don’t let the grass grow under your 
feet, now !”’ 

About three miles from the cottage of the 
Delmonts ran the beautiful, deep, but narrow 
stream known for miles around as Limestone 
Run. At the time of which we write, owing to 
several heavy rains, it had become quite swollen ; 
and to this stream, by a circuitous way, was it 
that Mrs. Delmont set out with creditable speed. 
Her errand to the said stream can only be sur- 
mised, when we state that the next day a large 
party of neighbors who had been out on a 
search for the missing girl, led on by the appar- 
ently nearly distracted Uncle Eben, discovered a 
bonnet recognized as Susie’s; and a shoe near 
the edge of the water that belonged to her, to- 
gether with a blotted note apparently in her 
hand-writing, were found on the bank. The 
stream was dragged, but the body of the unfor- 
tunate Susie was not found; yet there was not 
one in+the neighborhood (the Delmonts ex- 
cepted) who had the slightest doubt but that 
Susie Delmont was drowned. 

In due time Charles Maynard came into pos- 
session of the property, and then it was Mrs. 
Delmont and Angeline began their plotting and 


“©, mother!” 
Angeline quite startled that lady with her 
ejaculation ; but unheeding this, the young lady 
threw herself into a chair quite breathless with 
excitement, fanning herself ager, with 
her gipsey hat. 
“ Mother !’”” 
“Well?” 
“Charlie Maynard bas proposed, at last !” 
Mrs. Delmont dropped the apple she was par- 
ing, and looked up .with surprise and delight 
depicted upon her countenance. — 
“ How in the world did it happen, Angeline ?” 
she asked, at length. 
“ Well, I’ll tell you,” replied the daughter ; 
“it took considerable management on my part, 
but I succeeded. I’m glad now I bought that 
velvet and bugle lace. I always shall believe 
that they had something to do with catching 
Charlie Maynard, for they do set the basque out 
finely—don’t they?” And Angeline gazed down 
upon her dress with an admiring eye. 

“Yes, but about the proposition—tell me 


‘| about that!” interrupted Mrs. Delmont, im- 


patiently. 

“Well I will, then. You see I asked him 
why he did not marry— 

“A bold question.” 

“ Yes, Iknow; but he did not appear to no- 
tice it, but said he had long thought of marry- 
ing—that there was a certain fair lady who pos- 
sessed all his affections—a lady beautiful and 
accomplished, and all that—and then he looked 
at me so lovingly and admiringly, that I felt that 
the battle was more than half won.” 

“And what did you say ®’ asked Mrs. Del- 
mont, anxiously 

“O, I said: ‘Indeed, Charlie! and pray why 
don’t you marry her? 

“«lf I can gain her consent, I will most 
gladly,’ he said, and then was silent. I saw he 
was kind of diffident, so I looked as innocent as 
you please. 

“And what is her name, Charlie?” 

“He looked at me straight in the eyes, and 
said ‘Can you not guess? And then he asked 
me how I should like to change my name to 
Maynard, and if I would have any objection to 
having a wedding here in a week or ten days.” 

“And you ?” 

“Why I—of course I consented; and the 
wedding day is to bea week from Thursday, and 
we'll have such a grand wedding party— 
wont we?” 

Angeline clapped her hands, and sat down to 
make out a list of guests to be invited, and to 


planning in earnest. 


comment upon the subject of laces, silks, white 


. Angeline, it is a lady’s place to choose her own 


nard, in his own room, sat down to a table and 
wrote a long letter, which having folded, envel- 
oped and superscrihed, he sealed and placed in 
his coat pocket ready to mail the following morn- 
ing. This letter was received, one pleasant sum- 
mer evening, by a young lady known by the 
teachers and pupils of a certain excellent insti- 
tute as Miss Susie Delmont—the said young lady 
smiling quietly, as she read the letter. Susie 
was meditating revenge. 

Yes, that tall, elegant woman, with that crown 

of purple and black braided bands of glossy 
hair, that noble brow, those sparkling, soul-lit 
eyes, that firm, proud, womanly mouth, and that 
voice of surpassing sweetness, as she warbled a 
simple song—that was our little friend Susan of 
six years previous. Are you astonished, reader ? 
The explanation is very simple, and easily made. 
Charlie Maynard had incurred the expense of her 
education, and when he said, “ Susie, will you 
marry a poor man who loves you ?” it was love, 
and not gratitude that prompted the reply: “ My 
heart wholly belongs to you, Charles Maynard.” 
And «8 the young man folded the beautiful girl 
to his bosom, he thanked Heaven for having 
given him so great a blessing. 

The Delmont cottage was thrown open to the 
accommodation of a large number of guests, the 
elite of the country round. Young men and 
maidens, old men and matrons, filled the taste- 
ful parlors, and all was expectation, for that 
evening (so report ran) Angeline Delmont was 
to become Mrs. Maynard; and it is due the 
handsome and talented Dr. Maynard to say that 
many were the fair maids who envied the in- 
triguing Angeline her husband, as well as the 
fortune accompanying that article. 

Angeline was in her room, arrayed for the 
bridal. To tell the truth, she looked very pretty 
in the midst of her satin and laces; yet there 
was a shadow upon her brow, and she looked ill 
pleased, for the bridegroom had not arrived, and 
the time had come for the ceremony to begin. 

“There, he’s come!” exclaimed Mrs. Del- 
mont, who had watched every arrival eagerly. 
“And there is another couple with him—Mr. 
Whitman and a lady. I suppose they are brides- 
maid and groomsman, though I think, my dear 


bridesmaid.” 

“All ready!” Mr. Whitman offered his arm 
to Miss Angeline, who wondered vastly what it 
could mean, and why Charles should escort the 
strange lady ; but supposing it was city fashion, 
and not caring to show her ignorance, she 


gloves and satin s'ippers; while Charlie May- 


Of course, all happened as it was intended by 
Charles Maynard, and Miss Angeline was but a 
bridesmaid, after all. 

“What does this mean?” gasped Aunt Es- 
ther, as the ceremony was about to commence. 

Villain!” hissed Miss Angeline. 

“What are you about?” abruptly inquired 
Uncle Eben. 

“ Silence !” demanded Charles Maynard. “ You 
shall all know soon; the time of explanation has 
come, or nearly so. Let the ceremony go on! 
Proceed !” 

There was so much of sternness and command 
in his tone, no objection was raised, and a few 
moments sufficed to make Charles Maynard and 
Susie Delmont man and wife. 

“ Susie Delmont!” cried Aunt Esther. 

“Susan Delmont!” stammered the almost 
fainting Angeline ; while Uncle Eben exclaimed, 
his voice rising above all others : 

“There, wife, that’s just what I’ve always 
told you! You’ve playeda game, a desperate 
bad one, and you’re beat. Susan Delmont aint 
dead, and Maynard’s gone and married her. 
We’re all in the mire now, head over ears.”’ 

And so they were truly; and when Charles 
Maynard began and told the whole story of de- 
ception from beginning to end, they gave them- 
selves up for lost—going down, down, down! 
Angeline fainted, Mrs. Delmont went into most 
violent hysterics, while Uncle Eben, the tears 

dashing over his ruddy, sun-browned cheeks, 
exclaimed : 

“Served us all right! God bless you, May- 

nard—you and Susie! She’s a good gal, and 

was poor Henry’s darter. Forgive your old 
uncle! He never gave ye a hard word, Susie, 

did he? with all his faults.” 


Uncle Eben carries on the farm, and Aunt 
Esther is housekeeper at the cottage, glad of the 
home thus offered tothem. As for Angeline, she 
is still unmarried, and probably will be for some 
time to come, despite black velvet and bugle 
lace. She teaches school for a support, and— 
need we add Charles and Susie are very happy * 
Susie Delmont had her triumph, and her re- 
venge was in returning good for evil, and 
smoothing the rough path of declining life for 
those who had rendered her childhood miserable ! 
Heaven bless you, Susie! 


EVENING. 
An eve intensely beautiful—an eve 
Calm as the summer of a loveiy girl 
Dreaming of hope. - The rich autumnal woods, 
With their innumerable shades and colorings, 
Are like a silent instrument at rest— 
A silent instrument, whereon the wind 


proceeded. 


Hath long forgot to play.— Housman. 
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LOUIS HUNTER’S TRIALS, 


BY M. A. AVERY. 


Te evening was cold and dreary ; the snow 
falling in fine, sleety flakes, and the wind howl- 
ing around that old-fashioned dwelling, and sing- 
ing throug: all its cracks and crevices; but 
little cared its inmates for that, as they sat cheeri- 
ly around the bright-blazing fire of the pleasant 
sitting-room, laughing and chatting, or reading 
or working, as best suited their several fancies ; 
and the eyes of the full moon that looked down 
from the old brass-wheeled clock in the corner, 
beheld a very pleasant family party. 

The portly old squire, in his great armchair, 
had gone off into the land of dreams in one cor- 
ner, while his worthy lady, for the honor of the 
family, redoubled her diligence, and snapped her 
knitting-needles vigorously, to make up for his 
laziness, and keep pace with the needles and 
tongue of Mrs. Glenn, a gossiping visitor, who 
was now favoring the neighborhood generally 
with one of her protracted calls, and at this 
hour, the Haydens in particular, with the retail 
business of her calling. Mrs. Hayden looked 
grave, and was generally silent, though her 
guest’s tongue ran incessantly. Miss Jane, a 
haughty but handsome young lad» of twenty, 
looked up from her embroidery occasionally, 
with a glance of mingled pleasure, doubt and 
irony, while Alda, a girl of sixteen, and her 
schoolmate and casual visitor, Ellen Lee, who 
were vainly trying to look out their lessons fir 
the ensuing day, listened with eager interest and 
delight. Johnny, meantime, the pet and only 
son of the family, was busy cracking nuts upon 
the hearth beside his mother. Tray the large 
house-dog lay sleeping beside his master. The 
old Maltese cat purred cosily over her pet baby 
upon the rug, the fire flashed and glowed and 
sparkled, and the scene altogether presented a 
very pretty picture of domestic enjoyment. 

“Well, how do you here like Louis Hunter 
the young schoolmaster ?” asked Mrs. Glenn, as 
she glaneed around the pleasant group, after 
many.other subjects were exhausted. 

“ Very much, I believe,” Mrs. Hayden replied. 
“He seems to be an uncommonly bright, intelli- 
gent, talented young man for one of his age— 
which they say is only twenty.” 

“ Indeed !—well, I'm raly glad somebody has 
a good opinion of the feller.” 

“Why so? Don’t he bear a good name with 
everybody ?” 


“Well, Idanno. I raly wish the boy well, 


but it’s a pity they are so poor and mean and 
drunken.” 

“ His relations mean? Why, I knew his old 
grandfather well when I lived at my uncle’s, and 
a nobler, better man never existed. His son, 
this Louis’s father, was away in the city then; 
and I have heard that after his father’s death he 
took to drinking, and spent nearly all that his 
father had given him, which is certainly very un- 
fortunate for his family, though nothing against 
them personally.” 

“ Of course not, Mrs. Hayden. But do these 
young ladies like this young chap as well, or 
better than their mother?’ And she peered at 
them over the rims of her iron-bowed spectacles 
with a queer glance of suspicious inquiry. 

“ Ask Alda there, who likes him,” said Ellen 
Lee, with a gay laugh. 

The pretty face of Alda Hayden crimsoned 
under the gaze of so many eyes as were now 
fixed upon her, and feeling angry to know that 
it did, she said shortly : 

“T think it looks very suspicious that you should 
be so ready to make a cloak of other people.” 

“Take care, Alda,” said the gay Ellen, “ or I 
shall tell these good people about the love-lit 
glances I have detected at school this winter. 
You’d better believe, Mrs. Glenn, that Cupid’s 
arrows have been flying around the school-house 
like a discharge of musketry.” 

“And that one Ellen Lee was among the 
wounded,” retorted Alda. 

“If Iam, the arrow that struck me was not 
from the same quiver as the one that pierced 
your tender heart,” laughed Ellen. 

“ What’s all this nonsense about, foolish girls ?” 
said Mrs. Hayden, contemptuously. ‘“ Nothing 
sounds more silly and disgusting than for little 
chicks like you, with the egg-shells still clinging 
to their backs, to be talking about hearts and 
darts, and lovers and husbands.” 

“ Ay, but many a girl has had a husband be- 
fore she was as old as these young ladies,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Glenn. 

“ Yes, Mrs. Gicnn, but the more fool she, or her 
friends, if she had any. There’s time enough 
for all those things when girls have finished their 
education and learned housekeeping, and boys 
found some business to support them. And they’d 
all be better off, in my opinion, to wait till they are 
twenty-five, at least.” 

“Look out sharp for your young misses then, 
if that is your idea, or the first you'll know, 
they’ll be runni: g away with some tin pedler, or 
young schoolmaster.” 

Mrs. Hayden looked up with a quick, suspi- 
cious glance at Mrs. Glenn, and then at her 
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daughters, the eldest of whom met her glance 
with a calm but slightly contemptuous one, and 
then both tirned their eyes upon the conscious 
Alda, who all at once seemed deeply absorbed in 
her studies, though her flitting eolor convinced 
them that her interest in them was feigned. 

“I wonder you will be putting such ideas as 
those into foolish girls’ heads,” said Miss Jane, 
who, in truth was privately engaged already. 
“ Why, after this I shall be looking for a husband 
upon the top of every tin pedler’s cart I meet, 
Mrs. Glenn.” 

“ And Alda will be after every young school- 
master, I s’pose,” chuckled that worthy lady. 
« But take care, Alda, and sée that your charmer 
has a decent character. You're too proud to 
have a feller who has a drunkard for a father, 
and an infinitely worse character for a mother, 
like this Louis Hunter, besides being no better 
than he ought to be himself.” 

“Indeed! But are you sure they are really 
such a disreputable set ?” asked Mrs. Hayden. 

“You must be badly posted in county biog- 
rapliy, if you do not know it,” said the woman, 
with'a gratified smile. ‘‘ But the worst of it in 
my opinion is, that this fellow should begin so 
young to follow in the footsteps of his illustrious 
predecessors.” 

“* But does any one really know such to be the 
case 

“Such reports are in circulation, any way— 
but pray don’t mention them from me. I wouldn’t 
harm the young man for the world; and as his 
school is so nearly out, perhaps it would be as 
well to say nothing about them around here.” 

“Certainly. Don’t mention them, girls, any 
of you. But do you suppose it really true that 
his mother was a bad character ?” 

“It certainly is, if one can credit reports that 
have been in circulation ever since she came to 
Charleroy. It is even said that jealousy and do- 
mestic disappointment were the cause of the 
husband’s rain; and that but for the children, 
who were born before they came there, he would 
have left her long ago. Of one thing I am cer- 
tain, for I have friends near them—no one of 
any respectability has anything to do with her, 
and they would have left the place long ago, if 
David Hunter had had spirit enough left for any- 
thing.” 

Bird of ill omen, thy mission is accomplished ! 
In revenge for a fancied wrong, from the hus- 
band, thou hast slandered a loving and innocent 
wife—brought jealousy and wretchedness into a 
happy family—and now disgraced the son, and 
planted thorns in young and innocent hearts, that 
but for thee would be nursing with tender care 
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the beautiful flowers of love and hope, before so 
fondly cherished ! 

For it was indeed but the truth that Alda 
Hayden felt more than a common interest in the 
young teacher, though it had never before been 
suspected by her own family. And to him the 
long, dreary winter had flown by on swift wings, 
so absorbed was he in love’s first fond dream—a 
dream that had made that old school-house seem 
like a fairy palace, because her smiles brightened 
and her beautiful eyes lightened its dinginess ; 
that had made ail onerous duties pleasant, and 
added a charm to their performance, withdrawn 
his thoughts from the real troubles of his exist- 
ence, and cast such a warm and radiant glow 
over his dim and darkened prospects for the tu- 
ture, as to. make him forget, for the time, the 
real and actual in the ideal. 

But this beautiful dream was destined toa 
rude awakening ; and he was now to learn that 
aristocratic pride and fear of the world’s opinion, 
were some of the characteristics of the divinity 
he had worshipped, and that the copy he had so 
often set, that “Change and alteration form the 
very essence of the world,” was something more 
than idle words. 

As Mrs. Hayden had said, Louis Hunter was 
a talented and remarkably promising young man, 
whatever might be said of his relatives, and 
the hints to his disadvantage the old lady had 
thrown out, were no more true than her own de- 
ceitful heart and scheming brain. His father, it 
was true, was one who did not make his home a 
paradise ; but whatever others might say or think, 
no one could make him believe that his mother 
was much lower than the angels. They had a 
home, a little brown cot, the wreck of his grand- 
father’s property, and by dint of industry and 
perseverance, Louis had contrived to secure a 
good English education, and he was now striving 
earnestly to obtain the means that would pro- 
cure a more classical ene and a profession. 

Such had been his plan; but getting in love 
was rather a poor beginning, in his circumstances, 
for the years of toil that were before him—though 
he thought they were both so young they could 
afford to wait till success had crowned hjs efforts, 
and he might have a better title to win the prize 
he coveted. But as yet he had only thought and 
dreamed, as a thousand others have done, with- 
out making those dreams known to their object 
in words. But from the day of Mrs. Glenn’s 
visit to the family, he could not help seeing that 
a change had come over the fair Alda Hayden. 
The mute eloquence of lip and eye, of glance 
and smile, were gone, or at least no longer re- 
sponded to hisown. Her head was raised with 
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a look of haughty pride, her eyes downcast, or 
looking anywhere else than at him, and her mood 
among her mates much more gay and boisterous 
than he had ever seen it before, while he knew 
that she studiously avoided him, in every way. 

He wondered at the cause and lamented the 
change, but he could not, like her, affect a gayety 
he did not feel. Each day he grew more pale, 
languid and gloomy, as the school drew near its 
close. The old ladies where he boarded grew 
alarmed and tried to dose him, with catnip and 
thoroughwort, and the young ones sighed and 
looked pitiful, though he, poor fellow, would con- 
fess to no ailment but the bad effects of the close 
air of the hot school-room. Concluding at last 
that he had offended the young lady, he resolved 
to seek for an explanation, but while waiting for 
a convenient opportunity, he found reason for 
changing his mind. 

It was at recess of a fine March day, when the 
scholars were all out at play, that he returned 
from a walk, and was just hanging up his hat, 
when he saw Alda and Ellen glance by the win- 
dow and come into the entry-door. 

“I wonder if Mr. Hunter has returned ?”’ he 
heard Ellen say, as she looked into the school- 
room, but without seeing him, he stood so near 
the door and the wall. “No, he has not,” she 
continued. 


“ That’s lucky,” said Alda, “for now we can 
sit down here and sun ourselves without interrup- 
tion from any one.” 

“ How long is it, pray, since you began to con- 
sider Louis Hunter’s society such a bother,” 


laughed Ellen. ‘It seems to me we both used 
to like it pretty well.” 

“ Perhaps you did, Ellen.” 

“Certainly. But you needn’t try to blind me, 
Alda, for 1 know the day, the hour, and the per- 
son who told us his character, and opened your 
eyes to your true feelings. We have never talked 
of this before, but I tell you now, Alda, that J 
don’t delieve Aunt Huldah’s insinuations. His 
father may be a drunkard, and his mother a low 
character, but | don’t believe it of him.” 

“ Well, if they are so mean, to say nothing of 
him, is it not enough to draw an impassable line 
of separation between us? I think so, if you do 
not. Just think how we should look and feel as- 
sociating with the Banhams, who are no meaner, 
from Aunt Huldah’s description, than these 
Hunters,” said Alda, earnestly. 

“Alda, Henry Banham is handsome and talent- 
ed, in spite of his connexions, and if I loved 
him and he me, as well as I thought you and 
Hanter loved each other, I could overlook the 
meanness of his family.” 


“Bo, you thought I loved Hunter, did you ?”’ 
said she, scornfully. “ Assure yourself, then, 
that I shall never break my heart for him. I 
have too much pride for that, let me tell you.” 

“ But you once liked his society, Aida, 1 know 
you did.” 

“I confess it ; and I am now heartily ashamed 
of it, and if it wasn’t for people’s remarks, I 
wouldn’t come to school now, I bag dread to meet 
the pleading glance of his eyes.” 

“Yeu fear your own weakness more, Alda. 
You are as proud as Lucifer, and so are your 
folks at home, but that pride is leading you todo 
what you will bitterly regret some day—see if 
you don’t!—But let’s go in and get our seats be- 
fore Hunter comes.” 

They walked slowly in, accordingly, and facing 
round as they were about to sit down, the first 
object they beheld was Louis Hunter, with a face 
as pale as death, one hand clutching the desk, as 
if for support, and the other pressed to his heart, 
as if to stifle its shame, indignation and agony. 
He looked ap—a flood of crimson swept over his 
face, that told as plainly as words that he had 
been a listener to every ill-starred word, and 
flashing a glance of mingled contempt and scorn 
upon Alda Hayden, he turned to the window, 
and gave the signal for school to commence. 
Not a word was spoken, and from that hour, not 
a look or tone of his revealed to Alda, or any one 
else, a trace of the wild struggle between pride 
and love that was going on in his heart. 
He was gayer, wittier, and more eloquent and 
fascinating than he had ever been before, and 
when he left at the end of the school, he took 
with him proud Alda’s heart. Years passed 
away, but she never forgot that dream of early 
love, and though she wished it a thousand times, 
he never came back to her—though she did not 
wholly give up all hope of ever seeing him 
again, till she heard that he had gone South or 
West, a thousand miles or more away. 

And other changes came to Alda Hayden. 
She removed to the city to live with a maiden 
aunt, for whom she was named, acquired many 
accomplishments, became a brilliant and popular 
belle, and at her aunt’s death, was left sole mis- 
tress of a large fortune. A desire for change 
and a roving life now came upon her; and join- 
ing a party of friends, she went to Niayara and 
the lakes, and down the Ohio and Mississippi to 
New Orleans, visiting all the principal cities and 
places of interest on the way, and making a long- 
promised visit to a school-girl friend at the end 
of the journey. 

And there, for the first time in ten years, she 
met Louis Hunter, the object of her early love, 
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the victim of her haughty pride. He was now a 
distinguished and popular man, and had recently 
filled the highest office in the gift of the people, 
in a more northern State. They knew each other 
instantly, though change had set the signet of a 
cultivated intellect and a maturer beauty upon 
the noble brows of both. But both were too 
proud to acknowledge an acquaintance fraught 
with such bitter remembrances, and they met as 
perfect strangers. 

But fate, that sometimes so curiously and 
strangely tangles und commingles the threads of 
haman destiny, willed that they should see much 
of each other during that eventful winter. Both 
were visiting in the same family, and of course a 
daily and hourly iritercourse was unavoidable. 
At first, both were frigid and distant as politeness 
would allow, and her friend Anna Leigh wondered 
what could make her own and her father’s guests 
so much afraid of each other. But there were 
times when looks and words and tones revived 
early and tender memories, and the hearts of both 
gathered fuel for a purer and more lasting flame. 
Each was surprised, as well at the high position, 
as the growth of intellect in the other, and the 
similarity of all their discovered tastes and senti- 
ments—though a kind of antagonism, born of 
regret and pride, kept them from all familiar in- 
tercourse. But in spite of this, the old love re- 
vived with a tenfold power in the hearts of both, 
though both were for a long time too proud to 
confess it, even to themselves. Both .were ex- 
ceedingly popular in society, and always sur- 
rounded by admirers ; but though they jealousiy 
watched each other, neither,could discover the 
mystery of the other’s preferences. 

But the time of parting drew near. He had 
doubted and resolved, and put off a declaration 
till the last moment, in the hope of receiving 
some acknowledgment, or seeing some symp- 
toms of a preference she had studiously concealed ; 
and now her name was booked for the next 
northern steamer. The evening before her in- 
tended departures, Alda and Louis, with Anna 
and her lover, were out for a walk—the last they 
expected to take together in the beautiful grounds 
that surrounded Mr. Leigh’s house. The sky 
was flecked with crimson and gold-tipped clouds, 
the breeze blew soft and cool from the river, the 
early flowers of spring were blooming around 
them ; but it was not of these that they thought, 
as Louis and Alda walked silently on in advance 
of their companions. They stopped at last, in 
the mouth of a little arbor, covered by thick 
vines and shadowed by a dense tropical foliage, 
to wait for the coming up of their friends. 
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Miss Hayde,” he said. “Is it because you are 
80 soon to leave us ¢” 

“That may have its influences,” she replied, 
with a deeply regretful look and tone. 

“Perhaps there is a deeper cause. Report 
says you have a heart and the promise of a hand 
with one of these gay southerners.” And he 
looked searchingly into her face for a reply. 

“ That is untrue,” she replied, blushingly. “I 
have never seen the southerner, gallant and chiv- 
alrous as they surely are, who could win those 
precious gifts from me.” 

“Some one at ‘the North, then—perhaps they 
were promised before you came among us?” he 
said, questioningly. 

“No, Mr. Hunter, I am under no obligation 
to North, South, East or West, and— never ex- 
pect to be,” said she, bitterly. 

“ Why do you say that, Miss Hayden ?” 

To his extreme surprise, she uttered a loud 
shriek at this instant, and threw hersel' upen his 
bosom. He ‘ooked up only in time to see a glit- 
tering poignard sheathed in the quivering shoul- 
der that shielded his heart! It was too dark to 
distinguish the color of the grim han! that guid- 
ed the weapon, but Anna and her friend, who 
were summoned by her piercing shriek, saw a 
dark, muffled figure, supposed to be one of Alda’s 
disappointed admirers, glide swiftly away from 
the spot. Alda fainted with fright and terror ; 
but she soon revived enough to say that she saw 
the land, with the weapon pointe! at his heart, 
protruding through the thick vines, only in time 
to do as she had done. And though her wound 
was severe, she was not sorry thus to be the 
means of saving a human life. 

Louis was deeply affected by this act of appa- 
rent devotion, and as soon as they were alone to- 
gether, he said, as he took her hand : 

“ Words are too poor to express the deep love 
Ihave long felt for you, Miss Hayden, or the 
gratitude that now swells my heart for the noble 
and generous act that saved my life. O what 
can I ever do,” he continued, with deep emotion, 
“to repay such an act of rare philanthropy and 
self-sacifice ?” 

“ Forgive tire deep wrong of the thoughtless 
words I once uttered in our early days, Louis 
Hunter—when pride and evil counsels made me 
untrue to every feeling of my heart,” sobbed 
Alda, who till now, had maintained the appear- 
ance of cold, proud indifference, but when he 
drew her to his heart, sobbed out tears of pen- 
itence and joy for his recovered affection, upon 
his manly bosom. 

“Do you indeed regret the past, and return the 


“You are very sad and thoughtful to-night, 


love I then felt, and still feel for you?” he asked. 
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“] did, and do, Louis—but am I forgiven ?” 

“ Forgiven! 0, Alda, one word of regret, or 
remembrance even, would have brought me back 
to you, through all this long winter that I have 
waited so vainly for one word, or smile of recog- 
nition or favor. It is true, that listening to the 
counsels of pride, I at first resolved to shun, 
and to have nothing more to do with you, but in 
the heaven of your presence, those resolutions 
melted like snow in the midday sun, and long 
before your preparations for departure, I had 
planned, if you favored no one else, to ask you 
to become my wife. And I was about to do so, 
in doubt and fear for the result, when your noble 
act of self-devotion, which so nearly cost you 
your life, proved to me beyond a doubt that you 
really cared for me. Did it prove more than the 
truth, dear Alda ?” . 

“No, no,” said Alda, blushingly, “and though 
I did it from the impulse of the moment, I be- 
lieve I could not thus have risked my life for one 
I did not love.” 

When Alda’s wound was healed, she went 
home in the Nostherner—not as plain Alda Hay- 
den though, but Ex-Governor Hunter’s bride. 
And now, her friends were not at all mortified 
by the connexion, nor was she ashamed of the 
slandered but still noble mother, or the respect- 
able father, redeemed through the influence of 
his noble son, to whom that son presented her. 

After a pleasant visit to all their friends, as 
well as to the old school-house, and every dear 
and well-remembered spot, they returned to 
Louis Hunter’s adopted home, where they still 
live, happy in their mutual love, and the respect 
and affection of all around them. 


RAREY OUTDONE. 

Sir George Davis, who was Eng'ish consul at 
Naples when a great plague raged there, retired 
in consequence to Florence. Visiting one day 
the menagerie of the grand duke, he noticed a 
lion at the further end of one of the dens, which 
the keepers stated they had been unable to tame, 
though every effort had been made for upwards 
of three years. Yet no sooner had Sir George 
reached the gate of the den, than the lion ran to 
it, reared himself up, purred like a cat when 
pleased, and licked the hand that was put through 
the bars. The keeper was astonished, aud, 
frightened for the safety of his visitor, entreated 
him not to trust an apparent fit of frenzy, as the 
lion was the most fierce and sullen of his tribe he 
had ever seen. This, however, had no effect on 
Sir George, who insisted on entering the lion’s 
den. The moment he got in, the lion manifested 
the greatest delight, threw his paws on his shoul- 
ders, licked his face, ran about him, and purred 
like an affectionate cat. This occurrence became 
the talk of Florence, and reached the ears of the 
grand duke, who sent for Sir George, and re- 
quested an interview at the menagerie, that he 


might personally witness the conduct of the lion. ' 


“HERE COMES BOBTAIL.” 


The following is related of Judge Peters, of 
Pennsylvania ; When General Lufayette was on 
his last visit to this country, Independence Hall, 
in the State House at Philadelphia was opened, 
in order that the i might have a chance to 
shake hands with the friend of Washington. 
Judge Peters being one of the committee to in- 
troduce the “‘ great unwashed,” there was a circle 
formed, on one side of which stood the general 
and the judge; those wishing to be introduced 
being obliged to walk across from the opposite 
side, and after paying their respects, retire to 
make way for others. One individual, who, from 
his manner, evidently thought it the most im- 
portant event of his life, being dressed within an 
inch thereof—was seen elbowing his way through 
the dense mass congregated near the door, and 
the pressure took off his coat-tails, leaving noth- 
ing but the body of his otherwise faultless dress- 
coat. In his excitement, he knew nothing of his 
loss; but having gained the front of the circle, 
he strode across the vacant space with the air of 
aman who thinks he is creating a sensation. 
And you’d better believe he thought right; for 
the moment the judge saw him coming, he turned 
to the general, saying: “I have introduced you 
to Rag and Tag, now here comes Bobtail !’— 
Pennsylvania Herald. 


LYING IN BED. 

It is often a question amongst people who are 
unacquainted with the anatomy and _pbysi- 
ology of man, whether lying with the head ex- 
pr fn level with the body was the most whole- 
some. Most, consulting their own ease on this 

int, argue in favor of that which they prefer. 

ow, although many delight in bolstering up 
their heads at night, and sleep soundly without 
injury, yet, we declare it to be a dangerous habit. 
The vessels through which the blood passes from 
the heart to the head are always lessened in their 
cavities when the head is resting in bed higher 
than the body ; therefore, in al diseases attended 
with fever, the head should be pretty nearly on a 
level with the body ; and people ought to accus- 
tom themselves to sleep thus, and avoid danger. 
— Medical Journal. 


WHY ARE THE PRAIRIES TREELESS? 


The Westerners, when they speculate on geol- 
ogy, answer this question by attirming that the 
oases fires have burnt them all off—that they 

ave been frightened out of existence by tlie fires 
of the Indians. At other times they vary their 
theory by affirming that the absence of trees is 
due to the deficiency of rain; but neither does 
this stand examination, for the maps of the dis- 
tribution of rain show that the full on the prairies 
about equals that in other regions. Mr. Whit- 
ney, in his paper on the Origin of the Prairies, 
read before the Scientific Congress, shows that the 
real cause of the absence of arborescent vegeta- 
tion lies in certain mechanical conditions of the 
soil, and in its extreme fineness.— Western Paper. 


POPULAR OPINION. 


The 
Against their nature, are ul) bent for him ; 
And, like a field of standing corn that 's moved 
With a stiff gale, their heads bow all one way. 
and 
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YOU ANDI. 


BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB. 


The fields are yellow with the grain, 
The autumn skies shed gentle rain ; 

My heart returns in hope again, 

To where beneath such skies we trod, 
When first vou pointed me to God. 


Your music lingers sweetly still ; 

Its echoes reach beyond the hill, 

Where then you bent my stubborn will, 
And whispered of the nobler life 
Undimmed by scenes of earthly strife. 


I wonder if the years far on 

Will prove my soul indeed new born; 
If through life’s lowering clouds forlorn 
I shall have passed unchanged, and be 
A witness for my God and thee. 


If so, ‘neath skies of brighter hue 

I once shall stand, and there with you 

Read clearly all this mystery through ; 

Why hearts akin like ours should prove 
Unblessed on earth by nearer love. ; 


> 


(onrernaL.] 


IN AT THE DEATH! 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Wirs horses, horns and hounds, with hearts 
eager for the chase, and upon a most delightful 
morning, we all assembled on the lawn of my 
uncle’s country house, a merry and jovial hunt- 
ing party as ever was seen in all the length and 
breadth of Merrie England. 

I need not specify particularly whom the we is 
meant to include, although perhaps one or two 
should receive a brief notice. There was, then, 
first, my uncle, a bold, bluff fox-hunter, who 
really, I think, thought the sport the only occu- 
pation fit to engross the serious attention of 
Christians ; there was Harry Merlin, good-look- 
ing as ever, but between whom and myself—very 
unaccountably, considering that we were fellow- 
collegians, and had hitherto borne the closest re- 
lations of intimacy with each other—there was 
upon this particular morning, a marked coolness ; 
and then there was Belle Catherwood. 

Ah! but she deserves a more extended men- 
tion. Charming, brilliant Belle. Catherwood— 
as beautiful a girl of twenty as ever scattered an 
impudent young man’s self-assurance to the 
four winds—how shall I hope to describe her? 
I might speak of black hair and eyes, of bewil- 
dering smiles, of saucy laughs, and all that’sort 
of thing, and Belle would not even thus be 
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perfectly delineated. To be brief, she was a 
frank, great-hearted young lady, who loved to 
fish and hunt, and who did break all the mascu- 
line hearts within a circuit of ten good English 
leagues, whether she loved to do it or not. 

She was an Amazon, was Belle—and nota 
straw did she care who knew it. No convention 
alist, I fancy, would have chosen her as a pattern 
of maidenly propriety and behaviour, and little 
did the young lady desire to assume that position. 
She, forsooth! Have I not seen her more than 
once, flying over the fences upon her black imp of 
a horse, while the worthy curate beheld her from 
afar off, and lifted up his eyes—ay, and his hands 
too, in blank horror at the sight? And has not 
the crack of her rifle from the woods, aroused 
me from my slumbers times innumerable ? 

I was present, too, this morning, extremely 
anxious to hunt the hare—or perhaps some larg- 
er game, as will appear by-and-by. We were all 
assembled there ready for the start, and my 
uncle proceeded.to give us some preparatory 
advice. 

“ Attend to me for a moment,,my young mas- 
ters,” he said, addressing himself directly to 
Harry and me. “ We are going to hunt this 
morning, and to hunt hares. You may have 
seen a hare in the course of the few years’ expe- 
rience you’ve had on earth ?” 

Harry looked cross and indignant, and I 
grumbled out something to the effect that “I 
wasn’t quite a fool yet.” 

“ Ah, glad to hear it,” the malicious old scamp 
continued. “ Well, now I wish merely to ad- 
vise you to give all your attention to the chase, 
and to remember that we are to hunt hares, and 
not young ladies.” 

A musical “ha, ha,” rilled out from between 
Belle’s red lips, as she heard this sly shot. 

“ Me, you mean, I suppose,” shesaid. “‘ Why, 
how silly to think that either of them could 
chase me with any hope of catching me! Haven’t 
I hunted with them both many and many atime, 
and which of them ever overtook me? I’d be 
willing to give the one who overtook me in the 
hunt, what both have asked me for a dozen 
times.” 

At the words, she drew off her riding-glove, 
and shook her plump, white hand, sparkling 
with rings, saucily towards us. Harry and I 
both sprang to her horse’s side, and laid eager 
hold on the bridle. 

“De you speak earnestly, Belle?” we asked, 
in the same breath. There was a slight blush 
upon her face, and she became somewhat em- 
barrassed,,as she saw our eager promptness, but 
recovering her self-possession, she said,carelessly : 
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“arnestly? Of course I do, and safe 
enough am I in making the offer. And now, 
help me to the saddle, and I’ll lead you a long, 
hard gallop.” 

I was nearest to her, and offered my assistance 
first ; but she coquettishly refused it, and accept- 
ed Harry’s. I felt sick, angry, jealous—I couldn’t 
help it—and I sprang upon my horse with a des- 
perate vigor which almost carried me to the other 
side. As we all rode forward, I dropped behind 
and signed Harry to join me. 

“You'll be willing to abide by the event ?” I 
asked. 

“ Yes—whoever is blessed or cursed by this 
venture, I’ll abide by it! And you—” 

“Twill, so help me—Belle Catherwood !” 

And we rode forward and took our positions 
upon either side of her—two as determined, ob- 
stinate fellows, as ever entered their energies for 
atrial where the stake was a heart. My heart 
thumped fearfully as I looked at Belle, and re- 
flected that I might lose. Lose! Perdition— 
howcouldI? ‘“ No, and by the powers, Z wont !”” 
was my mental conclusion. And secretly invok- 
ing Diana to my aid, I braced my feet tighter in 
the stirrups. Belle must have known with what 
eagerness we were looking at her, and with what 
fury at each other, for her eyes were downcast, 
and she was switching nervously at her riding- 
dress. The hounds had been loosened some mo- 
ments before, and we were waiting for the signal. 

“ Hark!” said my, uncle, checking his horse. 
We listened, and the deep baying of the dogs 
came distinctly to our ears. We were, at this 
instant, within a rod of a high stone wall—and 
as Belle heard the sound, she breasted her horse 
to it, and carried him gallantly over with a slight 
stroke of the whip, her eyes gleaming with the 
excitement of the chase, and her mocking laugh 
floating back to us. That was a feat which Miss 
Belle, with her fiery black charger might accom- 
plish, but which the rest of us must needs have 
a start to perform, and so, retiring several rods, 
we made a rush, and carried the wall together, 
in a line, starting completely abreast. But this 
position was not long maintained. 

“ Now for it,” I muttered. And loosening my 
rein, I bent my knees to the saddle and set my 
teeth together. But first, a glance at the field. 
I had comprehended the position of things be- 
fore I touched the ground after the leap. A long, 
level country lay before us, unbroken, so far as I 
could discover, save by occasional fences and 
ditches, of no importance to the trained hunters 
which we rode. The hounds were in full cry 
just half a mile in advance,*running in a long, 
straggling line, and Belle, leading the whole 
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company by at least half that distance, was ap- 
parently increasing the gap at every stride. 
Heavens ! how gloriously she looked! In fact, I 
almost stopped to admire her. Her riding-cap 
had fallen from her head in the heat of the chase, 
and her dark ringlets blew back over her shoul- 
ders in a thick mass, while her closely-fitting 
riding-habit displayed, even at the distance she 
had gained, every curve of her perfect form. 
And how like a born huntress she held her gal- 
lant steed to his stride, aitering his course at 
times to follow the doublings of the game, and 
now and then touching him lightly with the 
whip! Occasionally, too, she turned gracefully 
in the saddle, and looked back to note our pro- 
gress, accompanying the movement usually with 
a shout of exultation, and a wave of her little 
hand—that hand which, rather than the game, 
Harry and I were pursuing! 

And how we did ride—my head fairly reels to 
think of that mad gallop! The first half-dozen 
bounds carried us ahead of all save my uncle, 
and at the end of the field we passed him also— 
first, Harry, who yelled in his ear as he went by, 
some advice, to the effect that he might profitably 
go home and learn how to hunt hares, and then 
myself, respectfully snapping my fingers in his 
face, till, as I threw a glance back, I saw that the 
old fellow was alternately shaking his riding- 
whip at us, and then laying it on his horse. 

But no more looking back after that—forward 
was the word—victory and Belle Catherwood, or 
a broken neck! What a struggle, what a race 
was that! My blood tingles again at the thought ! 
With breaths drawn hard, eyes fixed upon the 
figure of Belle, and reins slackened—half the 
time lying loose upon the horses’ necks—we con- 
formed all our movements to those of the game 
—beg pardon, Belle—and swept onward like a 
whirlwind. For the first fifteen minutes it was 
doubtful who was likely to gain the permanent 
lead. At the first brush, after passing my uncle, 
Harry led me by a length. Then I passed him, 
and led him two ; but his whip cracked over the 
flanks of his horse half a dozen times like a pistol, 
and the gap was overcome. And now came the 
fury of the struggle. Head and head, neck and 
neck, we careered onward, neither gaining more 
than half a length, nor keeping it when gained 
longer than three seconds. Never did Epsom or 
Derby jockeys ride better for the sweepstakes, 
than did we for Belle Catherwood ; the trees and 
fences reeled by till I found the impression fast 
gaining upon my mind, that the whole country 
was indulging in a spree, in honor of the occa- 
sion, and fence after fence, ditch after ditch, was 
leaped in our mad course, side by side. 
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The whole field was now distanced, my uncle 
and the balance of his guests being “ nowhere,” 
and still Harry and Iheld on. Of course, with 
such headlong speed as this, the distance which 
Belle had gained had been materially diminished. 
She was now perhaps forty yards in the lead, but 
her speed had not diminished in the slightest. 
At the start I flattered myself that I was better 
mounted than Harry, for the stride of my horse 
was certainly more even than that of his, but I 
now began to discover with alarm my mistake. 
The hunter which my uncle had assigned to me 
was perhaps the better trained of the two, but he 
now began to show symptoms of distress, while 
Harry’s was apparently as fresh as ever. The 
speed of my animal flagged, and Harry worked 
sensibly ahead, until he was half-way between 
Belle and myself, and I dropping behind every 
moment! I could not encourage my hunter to 
greater speed—he had reached his greatest, and 
was now relaxing to his medium gait. With a 
sinking heart, 1 urged him on to what seemed 
certain deteat—when an event occurred which 
materially altered the aspect of affairs. 

Hitherto, with the exception of the wall en- 
countered at the very outset, we had met with no 
serious obstacles—all the ditches and fences in 
our way had been cleared with hardly an effort. 
But now an impediment rose before us, which 
was to test our nerve, and the powers of our hors- 
es to the utmost. It was one of those gigantic 
hedges which proprietors in England sometimes 
cultivate between their estates—full nine feet high, 
perhaps three feet thick, and bristling with the 
bayonet-points of thorny vines. At first sight 
of it, Belle drew up, and Harry dashed forward 
exultingly, evidently thiuking his prize secure. 
Not at all. The lady has merely paused to give 
her horse a single breath, and measuring the ex- 
tent of the hedge with her eagle eye, and satisfy- 
ing herself that there is no gap large enough for 
her to break through, she mukes a desperate rush 
towards it! I was in no situation to pause, every 
second of time was golden to me now, and with 
whip and spur I urged my horse to the hedge. 
I saw that the prospect made him uneasy, and 
that he evinced a decided propensity to bolt, but 
holding him with a steady hand, I drove him 
madly on. The prospect of that leap was truly 
frightful, and a stouter heart than mine might 
well have quailed at it, but I was almost crazed 
with excitement, and I was determined that if 
Belle Catherwood took that hedge, 1 would ful- 
low her, though the certainty of a broken neck 
lay beyond! 

And take it she did, as bravely as hedge was 
ever cleared. Harry was hardly two lengths be- 
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hind her, and I not more than six—and now 
came my triumph! I saw his cheek pale as he 
drew near to it, his lip trembled, and drawing his 
rein with a jerk which threw his horse back upon 
his haunches, he turned abruptly, and looked 
anxiously around. I came on at full gallop— 
—the hedge was reached—and vigorously plying 
whip and spur, with a shout of derision for Har. 
ry, I lifted my hanter to the dizzy leap. He 
cleared it, barely touching the inner top; and 
with a shock which knocked the breath out of my 
body, and me from the saddle, we struck the 
ground upon the other side. A sense of dizzi- 
ness, changing to nausea, at first oppressed me, 
as I found myself lying helplessly upon my back. 
Pains —sharp, acute, thrilling pains, seemed to 
traverse every nerve of my body, and I feebly 
opened my eyes. The hunt was ended—the 
hounds were gathered into a knot close by, mang- 
ling the dead hare—and Belle was just recovering 
from the shock of that fearful leap, which had 
injured neither herself nor her horse, sufficiently 
to look about her. She saw me, as 1 lay mo- 
tionless by the side of my poor hunter, who for 
some reason was unable to rise, and with an ex- 
clumation of alarm, she sprang from her saddle 
and hastened towards me. My eyes were closed 
in an instant. Soon she was kneeling by my 
side, pressing her handkerchief, which she had 
wet in a brook close by, to my forehead. I be- 
trayed no sign of consciousness—at least, I en- 
deavored not to—and the next instant my head 
was resting in Belle’s lap, and she was wringing 
her hands over me and sobbing like a child. 

“ Will, dear Will,” she cried, “do open your 
eyes and speak to me! OQ, Will, you wont die— 
but your face is so white! Look up, Will, and 
speak—it is I, Belle Catherwood !” 4 

1 thought best to comply, and so my eyes slow- 
ly opened. Belle gave an exclamation of joy: 

“Are you much hart, Will, darling?” she 
asked, tenderly, bending down until her breath 
swept across my face. 

“Tcan hardly tell,” was my feeble reply, “ but 
I am moderately sure that my arm is broken, and 
two or three of my ribs, besides which, I am 
bruised almost to a jelly.” 

“ But you'll live, thank God! You'll not die, 
Will?” 

“T can’t tell,” I answered, very seriously. “ It 
will depend very much upon what answer you 
muke to two or three questions which I am about 
to ask you.” Belle opened her great eyes wide 
with wonder. 

“In the first place, I suppose you would do al- 
most anything for me, just now.. Would you, 
Belle ?” 
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“Only ask it, Will. What shall Ido?” 

“Put your arms around my neck, and kiss 
me!’ I resolutely replied. ‘ Do it,” I threat- 
ened, seeing that she hesitated in confusion, “‘do 
it, or I'll die in less than three minutes !” 

And she did it—sweetly, tenderly, blushingly. 
The first kiss from her we love—reader, do you 
recall it? Its thrill, its ecstacy might last for 
years, and remain undiminished. At all events, 
I fancied that I improved wonderfully under its 
operation in this instance.* 

“Now, Belle Catherwood, tell me that you 
love me! Don’t hesitate—say yes, or good-by 
to me. I can live or die, just as I please, and if 
you don’t answer to suit me, I'll die! I say it, 
and I mean it—now say yes !”’ 

Yea.” 

“ Now say, ‘ Will, I’ll marry you!” 

“Will, I'll marry you.” And now, she bent 
down of her own sweet will, and kissed me. 
Grasping her hands, I held them very tightly 
and said : 

“It was to be he who caught you, Belle! And 
I’ve caught you, and shall hold youdast fora 
whole lifetime.” 

At this moment a tremendous thrashing in the 
hedge attracted our attention. Straightway my 
respected uncle emerged therefrom, with his gar- 
ments rent into rags, and his scratched face and 
hands bleeding copiously. His first care was for 
the horse which I had ridden; and it was not 
until after he had set him upon his feet and dis- 
covered the extent of his injuries, that he con- 
descended to notice me. 

“Well, Master Will, a pretty mess, indeed, 
have you made of it! Is the scamp dead, Belle ?” 
(The reader, of course, will not need to be in- 
formed that my compassionate uncle very well 
knew to the contrary.) 

“ Not quite, sir,” the young lady innocently 
responded. 

“ Pity he wasn’t—he deserves to be, for laming 
my best hunter! Here you, Will, wake up and 
give an account of yourself! What do you 
mean by lying there with your head in Belle’s 
lap, while poor Harry is skulking on the other 
side of the hedge, looking as doleful as you 
please 9” 

“ Ah, it’s you, uncle, is it ?’’ I muttered, drow- 
sily, and lazily opening my eyes. “ Where have 
you been the last hour or more? I thought you 
came to hunt hares! But I'll tell you what, my 
jolly uncle, as regards my position just now, I’ve 
discovered that it is quite possible to huht young 

* The ee will perhaps remember, without assistance, 
the A t upon this subject: ‘The 


report of a tien ” he says, ** is not balf as louu as that of 
® cannon, but its echo lasts a great while longer!’’ 


ladies and hares at the same time, and that the 
former is by all odds the most delightful |” 


I have no very distinct recollection of how I 
returned from the hunt, further than a remem- 
brance of a consciousness of the most excruci- 
ating pain, which could not have been endured 
at all, had it not been for the presence of Belle. 
The sight of her bright face cheered me beyond 
measure, and I became hopeful, notwithstanding 
the knowledge that dreary months of sickness 
and confinement were in store for me. Nordo I 
think that my return was quite as rapid as my 
going forth. 

Broken arms, fractured ribs and contused 
heads are things which time only can heal; and 
I believe it was time only that healed mine, spite 
of the seas of liniment and mountains of salve 
which were expended upon me. I grew better 
slowly, and after a fashion, but still I improved, 
so that the long-talked-of wedding was arranged 
for the Christmas following the accident. 

And here a word more of Harry. Poor fel- 
low ! he congratulated me upon my future hap- 
piness as I lay upon my sick bed, telling me 
with tears in his eyes, how glad he should have 
been to suffer twice as much as I was suffering, 
great as it was,to ain what I had gained. I 
tried to console him, by telling him there were 
women as good and beautiful as Belle Cather- 
wood. (I certainly believed nothing of the kind.) 
But he shook his head, saying that they were not 
in England, and he didn’t believe they were in 
the world. Belle, however, took him kindly by 
the hand, assuring him that he should always re- 
main her friend, although he could not be her 
husband. And Harry—great, foolish, excellent 
fellow—bubbled over like a child, swearing eter- 
nal friendship to both of us. 

Upon the Christmas day, therefore, following 
this memorable hunt, Belle Catherwood and I 
were joined in matrimony. By a pleasant ar- 
rangement of my uncle, the wedding party was 
composed of only those who had participated in 
the hunt—and a right royal wedding it was. 
And in the evening, when presiding over the fes- 
tive table, my uncle gave the following sentiment, 
amid the applause of the company : 

“ Here’s to the health of the bride and bride- 
groom! They were first at the death of the 
hare—and to-day, for a second time, they have 
both been In at THE Deatu!” 

SLEEP. 


I wish mine eyes 
Would, with themselves, shut up my thoughts; I find 
They are iuclined to do so. 
Deo not omit the heavy offer of it; 
visite when it doth, 
tise 
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AN ENGLISH SMUGGLER. 


THE MISER. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


They tell me that I am growing old, 

But my heart still calls for gold, gold, gold! 
Though in my stout old oaken chest 

A prince’s ransom is at rest. 


They say that I care not for youth, 
Or those that strive for heartfelt truth. 


Methinks of a time in early years, 

When I was 8 youth with hepes and fears. 
Poverty drear was then my lot— 

My home was shunned as s plague-spot. 


None stretched a helping hand to me, 

I was shunned as they would leprosy. 
With every slight the hot blood burned— 
°T was a weary lesson that I learned. 

Time passed—and a man gray and old 

Is cursed for hoarding his shining gold. 
He must help the needy and distressed, 
Give to the church, if he would be blessed. 


So says the world—I give it all its due; 
As ye did to me do I unto you, 

Rail on !—my heart is callous and cold, 
And still cries out for gold, gold, gold! 


ENGLISH SMUGGLER, 


BY CAPTAIN DUNCAN MCLANE. 


Bos Carter was known at Margate and 
Deal, on the east coast of England, as one of the 
most skilful and daring boatmen in the vicinity. 
Many a vessel he had guided clear of the perils 
of the Goodwin Sands, and many shipwrecked 
crews he had rescued from impending death. 
In the wildest storms, when other boatmen deem- 
ed it madness to put to sea, he would make the 
attempt, even if he failed, for he contended that 
no man could tell what he could do until he 
tried. At the time of our story he was between 
fifty and sixty years of age, a little above the 
middle height, and strongly built. His boat, a 
lugger, was manned generally by twelve men, 
four of whom were his own sons. Having been 
very successful in wrecking, he was esteemed 
rich by the boatmen, and could easily have lived 
the rest of his days without labor; but boating 
seemed a necessity of his nature. He was never 
so happy as when afloat. 

Like most of the boatmen, he wassuspected of 
smuggling. and whenever he put to sea in 


moderate weather, one of the revenue cutters was 
in the habit of keeping the run of him. Lieu- 
tenant Bragg, who commanded the cutter Dart, 
seemed more officious in this business than any 
of the others ; he fancied that he had once seen 
him sink some tubs of brandy when hard press- 
ed by the cutter, but though the place was swept 
by creepers nothing was found. 

A Dutch galliot, by the unskilfulness of her 
pilot, was anchored off Margate Sands, during 
a westerly gale; one of her cables parted, and 
apprehensive that the other might also give way, 
she signalled for aid. Carter put off with an 
anchor and chain; but when he reached her, 
took advantage of the tide, got her underway, and 
piloted her clear of the South Foreland. She 
was bound from Rotterdam for Surinam with a 
cargo of gin, and the wind being fair, proceeded 
down the channel. As part payment, Carter 
received a couple of casks of gin. In working to 
the eastward, after leaving the galliot, he saw a 
vessel’s light, near the southeast edge of the 
Goodwin Sands. He knew that she was ina 
dangerous position, and had reason to believe 
that, with the turn of the tide, she would be lia- 
ble to drift on the sands. With close-reefed sails 
and oars, all hands labored nearly four hours 
before the boat was brought under the lee of the 
vessel. It was the cutter Dart ; her topmast was 
down, bowsprit rigged in, and she was riding by 
a single anchor, liable to be driven ashore by 
every squall. The anchor and chain which had 
been intended for the galliot, was now of vital 
importance to the cutter. Lieutenant Bragg 
regarded the timely arrival as a special interposi- 
tion of Providence in his behalf. Carter passed 
the chain on board, and dropped the anchor in 
the best position he could, under the circum- 
stances, to ease the other. When he went on 
board, Bragg embraced him, declaring he had 
saved his vessel. Carter, however, did not re- 
spond to the enthusiastic thanks; but suggested 
that the end of the chain which had parted might 
be fished up at low water, and give further secu- 
rity to the vessel. She would then have three 
anchors ahead. This arduous job he accomplish- 
ed in a gale of wind; the end was brought up 
and shackled to the part on board, and now the 
cutter was comparatively safe. 

At daylight, the boat hauled up under the 
stern of the cutter, and Carter sprang on board 
of her to arrange with Bragg the claim he should 
make for his services. They disagreed, each 
was positive, and parted in rather an angry mood. 

“What casks are those in your boat?” de- 
manded Bragg, who happened to see them as 
Carter was about to return. 
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“ Gin, to be sure,” responded Carter, gruffly. 

“ How came you by them ?” 

“TItis none of your business !” 

“T’ll let you see whether it is or not. Ho, 
there, jump on board the lugger, half-a-dozen of 
you, and take possession of her. Mr. Smith, 
head the party.” 

Mr. Smith was a master’s mate in the service, 
a man about thirty, who had been thrust aside in 
the line of promotion, to make room for those 
who had infil rence ashore. He was a good sailor, 
well qualified to command a frigate; but was 
not very zealous in his present position. On 
board he went, however, followed by the men; 
Carter also stepped on beard, ordered his men to 
out oars, and he soon cleared the cutter. 

“ Well, Carter,” said Mr. Smith, composedly, 
“what do you intend to do with the lugger; 
for I suppose you still consider her yours, seeing 
you are two to one against us ?”’ 

“Mr. Smith, you have charge of the boat; I 
yield everything to you,” replied Carter. “I have 
only cleared the cutter because it was necessary 
for the safety of our lives. When the tide tarns, 
it will create such a swell upon the sand, that our 
boat would be swamped.” 

“ But Bragg is signalizing us to put back ?”’ 

“We are too far to leeward ; besides your 
men don’t know how to manage a boat of this 
kind. I suggest, therefore, we put into Dover.” 

“So do I,” replied Smith; “keep her as she 


Carter was the first man ashore ; he proceeded 
to the custom house, entered his gin, and ex- 
plained the circumstances of having it in his pos- 
session, while Mr. Smith went to report to the 


coast-guard station. Notwithstanding the action 
of the custom house, the coast-guard retained 
possession of the lugger, until the arrival of the 
cutter. An investigation of the circumstances 
by the officers of the customs and of the coast- 
guard revealed Bragg’s conduct ina very un- 
favorable light, and the only plea which could be 
urged in his behalf, by way of apology, was “ zeal 
for the service.” Still he was made to feel that he 
would have ruined the men, who had risked their 
lives to save his vessel, if they had been guilty 
of smuggling. Carter’s conduct in relieving the 
Dutch galliot, and then proceeding to the cutter, 
was brought prominently before the public, pre- 
senting a strong contrast to the proceedings of 
Bravg; but the authorities sustained Bragg— 
they saw in him a man, who would not shrink 
from the discharge of any duty, and while they 
rewarded Carter liberally for the aid he had ren- 
dered the cutter, expressed their approbation of 
the conduct of her commander. 
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Bragg, however, was not satisfied. He felt 
that Carter had triumphed over him, that he 
had carried his point, and longed for an oppor 
tunity to square accounts with him in the dis- 
charge of his duty. There was no doubt in his 
mind that Carter was a smuggler. Indeed, such 
an assumption at that time might have been 
made in relation to nearly all the boatmen. 

One stormy night, he selected a large boat be- 
longing to the coast guard, and with a picked 
crew put to sea. He had received some infor- 
mation, which he hoped to turn to account in 
person. Mr. Smith was left in charge of the 
cutter, which lay at anchor off Hastings, many 
miles from the place where Bragg anticipated to 
fall in with a prize. If he watched the smug- 
glers, they and their friends also watched him 
and the cutter. As the wind was then blowing 
fresh, it was impossible for the cutter to put to 
sea, and this he was aware, would be the time 
chosen by the “free traders,” to make a run in 
his vicinity. 

The wind was from the southward, blowing 
directly on the shore, and the coast guard boat 
was under close-reefed lugs by the wind headed 
down channel. About ten o’clock, a lugger 
carrying a press of sail, was seen steering for her ; 
Mr. Bragg kept off to forelay the stranger, and 
when near, he hailed through a speaking trumpet, 
to heave-to or he would fire into her. In an in- 
stant down went the stranger’s sails, and she 
was brought to the wind, on the weather beam 
of the coast guard boat. Mr. Bragg and six of 
his men, cutlass in hand, sprang on board. 

“ What boat is this?” he demanded. 

“The Rescue. Ah, is that you, Mr. Bragg? 
Who would have thought of seeing you out here 
such a night? Of course, you remember your 
old friend, Carter, eh ?”’ 

“ What have you on board, sir?” was Bragg’s 
surly response. 

“ Ballast, a cask of water and about a gallon 
more or less of old Jamaica. I prefer it to brandy. 
Will you have a glass?” 

He made no reply, but inspected the boat. 
He found Carter’s statement correct, and then 
asked : 

“ Where are you bound, sir?” 

“ That is none of your business, sir. The sea 
is as free to me as it is to you. Now that you 
have searched and found nothing, the sooner you 
goon board of your own boat, the better. If 
you detain me another minute, I will enter a 
complaint against you.” 

Mr. Bragg and his men returned to their boat, 
and Carter again made sail, stood before the 
wind, and was soon out of sight. Bragg had 
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half made his mind up to return to port; but 
concluded to keep dodging about until midnight, 
though he had little hopes of picking anything 
up. He had been informed that Carter intended 
to run a cargo of brandy that night, and land it 
in a certain creek, and had made his arrange- 
ment at sea and shore to intercept him. His 
hopes of a prize, therefore, after boarding Carter 
and finding nothing, were very uncertain. He 
put his boat about, however, and headed her 
eastward. Near midnight another lugger was 
seen coming before the wind; Bragg laid his 
boat to intercept her, and when she was near 
enough, hailed her to heaye-to, but she took no 
notice; he fired a musket, still nd change of 
course took place; down she came so rapidly, 
that Bragg, when too late to get out of her way, 
perceived that she woyld run him down. He 
ordered all his men to fire; a volley followed, 
and next minute his boat was capsized. 

The lugger immediately lowered her sails, 
rounded to, and picked the men up. She was a 
French vessel, and not one on board of her spoke 
English. Mr. Bragg, who understood French, 
learned that she was a fisherman which had been 
driven off her own coast by stress of weather, 
and was now tryingto make an English port. 
She was filled almost to the thwarts with fish 
and nets. He was anxious to recover his own 
boat, which did not sink, because she had air- 
tight compartments, and was ballasted with 
breakers instead of pig iron. The Frenchman 
after a good deal of labor righted the boat, 
baled her out, and gave Mr. Bragg a couple of 
oars, as all his own, the masts and sails, had 
been lost when she was capsized. The crew re- 
turned to their boat, but Mr. Bragg lingered be- 
hind a minute, and expressed a wish to see if 
there was anything besides fish under the nets. 

“ What,” demanded the Frenchman, indig- 
nantly, “ would you suspect me of being a pirate, 
after rounding to save your life? You have 
fired at me, without hailing, and now you doubt 
my word. I am half inclined to throw you 
overboard.” 

He felt ashamed, stammered out a kind of an 
apology and left; but he was not satisfied. 

“TI believe,” said Bragg, speaking to his cox- 
swain, “ that Frenchman is a smuggler, and that 
he has a cargo of brandy under his nets. But 
what could we do without arms?” 

“I don’t think 80, sir,” replied the coxswain ; 
“ if he was a smuggler, he would not have picked 
us up.” 

“I wish we had our sails, I would follow him; 
he seems too well acquainted with this coast to 
be an honest trader ; and as I live, the fellow has 
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hauled his wind and is standing down channel.” 

That night, in consequence of the presence of 
the cutter in Hastings, the coast guard in that 
vicinity had been drawn off to the place where 
Carter was expected to land ; to Hastings, there- 
fore, the Frenchman shaped his course. 

The next day Mr. Bragg joined the cutter, 
and as the gale had subsided, got underway, and 
stood along the coast, looking into every creek 
for the French lugger, but he saw nothing of her. 
He then proceeded to Deal, where he saw Car- 
ter, who asked him ironically, if he had made 
any prizes lately. 

“ By the way, Mr. Bragg, there is a rumor 
among the boatmen, that over ten tops of brandy 
were landed at Hastings, within sight of your 
eutter, the night you overhauled me at sea. 
What ap ty y u had not been there !” 

“Who told you s0, sir 

A gang of boatmen surrounded him, and re- 
sponded—“ We did—we did, etc. What can 
you make of it?” They disliked him, because 
he was always on the lookout for them. Their 
rumors were confirmed by a notification from the 
government, who by some means, had ascertain- 
ed the fact that a large cargo of brandy and silks 
had been successfully landed at Hastings. 

Years passed away, Mr. Bragg had become a 
post captain and was ashore on half pay, and 
Carter had also retired from the sea a wealthy 
man. They were neighbors and friends, and 
frequently spoke of the incidents of the past, over 
a social glass. 

One evening when they#ere both pretty happy 
and talkative, Carter, as he tossed off his neigh- 
bor’s health in a bumper, said that there was one 
story which he had never told him. 

“I suppose, captain, you remember that night 
the Frenchman ran you down ?” 

“ Of course, I do, Carter, I shall never forget 
it, for I nearly lost my life, and what was then 
almost as bad, my reputation for shrewdness. 
The scoundrel landed a cargo under the stern of 
my cutter, while I, who ought to have been on 
board, was ten miles at sea, knocking about 
with a couple of oars.” 

“Well, captain, I commanded that lugger ; 
it was I who ran you down.” 

“ What do you say, Carter, you ran me down?” 

“Yes, captain. I knew you were on the look- 
out. I sailed along the coast, got wind of your 
arrangements, and then went out in search of 
you. After we parted, I worked to windward, 
where I found the French lugger, all ready; I 
hopped aboard of her, and seeing you were head- 
ed to the westward, intended to pass astern of 
you out of sight, and then haul in along the 
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land for Hastings. But in the meantime, you 
had tacked, and to my consternation, I found 
you right in my course. I hesitated a moment 
but onl¥ a moment, and then decided fo run you 
down I hoped in your eagerness to heave us 
to, that you would neglect to look after your own 
boat, and my hope was realized. You had lost 
steerage way, and I determined to give you the 
stern, and leave you to sink or swim; but when 
I heard the cries of your men for help, my ha- 
manity overcame me. I could not leave them 
to perish, though by saving their lives I ran the 
risk of losing my liberty. We picked you up 
like good Christians, taking care, however, at 
the same time, to cast your masts and sails adrift, 
and scatter your oars. We left you all right, 
made for Hastings, where our friends were ready 
to receive us; the cargo was landed, the boat 
launched, and by daggght, I jumped on board 
my own boat again, which was in the offing 
waiting for me. That night’s work completed 
my fortune; it was the last scrape of the kind I 
ever engaged in.” 

“ Carter,” replied the captain, “I always sus- 
pected you of smuggling; but I never thought 
you had a hand in that scrape. I will forgive 
you, however, upon one condition; I'm going to 
run for Parliament next election, give me your 
vote, and [’ll call the account square.” 

“You shall have it, captain, and those of a 
dozen others, all good men and true, who have 
run more cargoes of brandy under your nose 
than would float a ten gun pelter.” 

Through Carter's influence, he obtained suf- 
ficient votes to balance the election in his favor ; 
he was returned to Parliament, and in the course 
of time became one of the lords of the admiralty. 
The boatmen rather liked him because they had 
always outwitted him. He was too zealous, too 
impetuous, to cope with men, who by constant 
exposure to danger, had become perfectly self- 
possessed, under the most trying circumstances. 
While on the coast guard, they kept him con- 
tinually on the move by doubtful information, 
and when he was looking out in one place, they 
were at work in another. He never took a prize 
until he was returned to Parliament. Carter and 
his friends boasted that they made him a lord, 
because he did not know enough to outwit a 
smuggler. 


MORNING. 


Haggard and chill as a lost ghost, the morn, 

With hair anbraided and unsandalled feet, 

Her colorless robe like a poor wandering 

Moved feebly up the heavens. and in her arms 

A shadowy burden heavily bore; soon fating 

Tn a dark rain, thro which the sun arose 
visible, and in his orb -— Horne. 


THE JEW’S BET. 


A Jew in a tavern, in the town of Endingen, 
saw a merchant whom he seemed to recognize. 

“ Are you one of the good men with whom [ 
had the pleasure to travel from Basle to Stras- 
burg, on the Rhine ?” 

‘the merchant assented, and asked : 

“Have you, my fellow-traveller, since we met, 
picked up much traffic ?” 

The Jew, like a Yunkee, instead of answering, 


asked : 

“ Did you make a good speculation at the Fair? 
—if so, | would like to propose a bet to you; 
that is, I bet that you cannot repeat three words 
after me, as I say them.” 

The merchant, thinking that a few pence, more 
or less, would make no difference to him, replied : 

“ Say on.” 

The Jew said, “ Cutler.” 

The merchant repeated “ Cutler.” 

Next bagpipe, and bagpipe was responded to. 

The Jew smiled and said “ wrong.” 

The merchant, puzzled, bethought himself 
where the mistake could te; but the Jew, taking 
a piece of chalk out of his pocket, made a stroke, 
and said : 

“« One sixpence for mie.” 

Again the Jew commenced, and said : 

* Olive oil.” 

The merchant said, “ Olive oil.” 

“ Tanner.” 

“ Tanner.” 

The Jew smiled again, and said “ wrong.” 

And so on the sixth time, when the merchant 
said : 

“Now I will pay you, if you can show me 
how I was wrong.” , 

The Jew said, “ You never said the third 
word, ‘ wrong,’ and accordingly I won the bet.” 

The merchant paid, and the Jew had made 
money as he went along.— Vor Populi. 


IMPUDENCE. 

Captain D——, a young military officer, cel- 
ebrated for that rare quality, modesty, was lately 
walking with a friend in the Home-park, Wind- 
sor, When they met two remarkably fine youn 
ladies, d very plainly, and, at least to al 
appearance, unattended. D.’s Mercutio-minded 
friend offered the gallant officer a wager, he 
did not dare to go up to one of the rustic beauties, 
and enter into conversation with her. Dreading 
his friend’s raillery on the score of bashfulness, 
he screwed his “courage to the sticking-place,” 
accepted the wager, and in a very civil manner 
addressed himself to the strangers, and 
respectfully to know their opinion of the 
weather ; Pat when, to his astonishment, he be- 
came aware that one was the Princess A——, 
and the other the Princess H——, who were qui- 
etly enjoying a walk in a plain and simple 
manner, in the utmost confusion he bowed and 
stammered out an apology and retreated, while 
their royal highnesses, with great condescension 
and -humor, smiled at his mistake, and en- 
joyed his confusion.—London Sun. 


The rose prayed to — for a gift, sohe 


ve it thorns. At this the rose wept, until 
an antelope eating lilies. 
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BY MARGARET VERNE. 


WE were sitting in the old doorway together, 
cousin Amy and I. The sun was almost down, 
and its soft, fluttering rays fell slanting at our 
feet. On the mountains a golden mist was ly- 
ing, a bit of purple was gathering in ‘the valleys. 
The poplars upon either side of us were turning 
the silver of their leaves towards the sky. On 
the grass below, their shadows seemed alive with 
tremulous motion. For nearly an hour we had 
sat without speaking, the quiet beauty of the 
scene falling upon our hearts like a silent bless- 
ing. Of a sudden Amy leaned towards me, and 
clasped my arm with her pretty soft hand. 

“Don’t you hear the sound of horses’ hoofs 
in the distance ?” she asked, her blue eyes grow- 
ing large and luminous. 

“ Yes, dear,” I answered, after listening intent- 
ly for a moment, “ but what if I do?” 

“Nothing—nothing,” she answered, nestling 
down at my side, “only somehow it startles me 
terribly. How very funny it is—see my arm 

“ You foolish little goosie !” I said, smoothing 
her pale, golden hair back from her forehead. 
“I don’t see what in the world you are frightened 
at. Hadn’t you better run into the house and 
get father’s old gun? Perhaps you'll have a 
chance to shoot something.” 

As I spoke, the heavy tramp of a horse’s feet 
came slowly and steadily up the road. Bending 
forward, her beautiful lips apart, her eyes dis- 
tended, and the red of her cheeks trembling and 
wavering, she watched and listened. Her hold 
upon my arm increased in tightness, until it was 
fairly painful to bear. 

“ What is the matter with you, child ?” I ex- 
claimed, trying to unclasp her rigidly set fingers. 
“Why, you look as though you were going stark 
mad. What is the trouble?—See! one lone, 
solitary man is coming up the road on horseback. 
What of it ?” 

“Yes, Susan, I can just catch a glimpse of his 
face through the low trees there. See! he is 
coming nearer—nearer. Now he is plainly in 
sight—and now—O dear, dear!—he is almost 
stopping before our door. I believe I shall faint 
clear away.” 

I believed so too, although I did not know 
what to make of her strange appearance. Her 
face had grown as white as ashes. 

“Don’t, don’t!” I whispered, hurriedly. “TI 
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he checked his horse to asnail’s pace, and moved 
slowly forward. 

She did not answer, but sat up straight beside 
me, fixing her blue eyes upon the gentleman’s 
dark, handsome face. I could see that he was 
watching her as intently as she was him. Fora 
second I was startled out of my usual composure, 
but only for that time. 

“Nonsense!” I thought —“ Amy makes a 
pretty picture ; her clear, perfect features show 
well against my homely, ungainly face. He is 
not the first one who has stumbled upon the 
same discovery.” 

As these thoughts passed through my mind, 
he raised his light-colored hat from his jetty curls 
and inclined his head gracefully towards us ; then 
giving his horse a swift cut with his whip, dashed 
out of sight. 

“See! he has gone, Amy!” I said, drawing a 
relieved breath. 

She did not speak fora moment. When she 
did her voice was almost fearful in its earnest 
solemnity. 

“That man is my destiny, Susan !’’ she said. 
“T feel it to be so way through my heart.” 

T looked at her in surprise. Indeed, I began 
to doubt her perfect sanity. But her face had 
lost its wild eagerness of a moment before, and 
was as calm and collected as that of a seeress. 

“ Fie—for shame on you, Amy Grainsby !” I 
exclaimed, starting up. ‘‘ Shame! shame to say 
such a thing, as it were in the face of Alick 
Hewston—kind, noble, good Alick—and say it 
so earnestly, too !” 

“T can’t help it, Susan, you must not scold 
me. If you only knew how strongly it came to 
me, even before my eyes rested upon his face !— 
I shall worship him madly, I know it! And he? 
—why, I shall be the idol of his heart.” 

I was unable to stand it any longer. I began 
to grow thoroughly angry. If I was too plain, 
practical and matter-of-fact to understand the 
impressible, sensitive nature of my beautiful 
cousin, it was not my fault, I only saw the right 
and wrong of the matter, or at least what seemed 
80 to me. 

“When you can speak like your own sane 
self, Amy,” I said, “‘I shall be glad to listen to 
you. But you put me out of all patience now.” 
She smiled and shook her bead. Just then I 
saw Alick Hewston coming across the fields, 
swinging his straw hat in his hand. He was 
whistling one of Amy’s favorite airs. I turned 
around to see what effect it would have upon 
her. She did not notice it at all, but sat as stolid 
as a rock, 


believe the stranger is noticing you,” I eaid, as 


“ Alick is coming,” I said to her. 
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“Ts he?” was the indifferent reply, as she 
arose and went into the house. 

This was but the beginning of trouble. I do 
not think Alick had been in the house five min- 
utes before the strange atmosphere began to op- 
press him. I saw that his eyes grew cloudy, that 
a troubled, undefined expression settled about his 
mouth, and crept across his »whole face. Still 
Amy did not appear differently from what she 
had during other evenings that he had spent with 
us. She chatted and laughed pleasantly enough ; 
there was nothing odd in her manner, and yet 
somehow we were all unhappy. When Alick 
went home she did not accompany him to the 
door as usual. 

“ Alick is going,” I whispered to her. 

“T see,” was the indifferent rejoinder. 


Beyond that she did not heed me, and poor 


Alick went home without his good-night kiss— 
something which had not occurred before for 
months. 

The next morning when Amy and I took our 
early walk, we met the strange gentleman of the 
night before. 

“I know I should see him,” said Amy, ina 
low tone, when he first camein sight. ‘“ I knew 
it all the time.” 

I need not say that I was exceedingly annoyed. 
The thought flashed through my mind, at the 
moment, to turn suddenly about with Amy, and 
go directly home. But I soon saw that this was 
not best, so I walked slowly forward with her, 
watching with dismay her rapidly-changing color, 
and the strange look in her beautiful eyes. 

“ He is coming quite up to us,” she whispered, 
holding fast to my hand. 

That was true enough. He was coming, J 
thought, like a serpent, his great black eyes glit- 
tering and dilating as they rested on the pure 
face of Amy. Not once did his glance turn to- 
wards me. It was she that he was charming and 
fascinating. Entirely free from his accursed 
power, how from my heart I hated his dark, 
handsome face ! 

“ Your pardon, ladies,” he said, coming up to 
us, and speaking, without raising his eyes from 
Amy’s face. ‘ But I have a message for one of 
you—for this lady, if my impressions are correct,” 
he added, bowing towards her. 

“ Yes, sir,” she said, softly. 

“Tam recently from California, where I formed 
a very pleasant acquaintance with your brother, 
Mr. Frederick Grainsby. Iam correct, he is 
your brother?” he asked of Amy. 

“O yes, sir, he is my brother—my dear, good 
brother!” she exclaimed, looking joyfully up into 
his face. 
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“I knew as much when I saw you last eve- 
ning,” he answered, smiling, and displaying a 
set of white, even teeth. 

He was very handsome when he smiled, but 
for some reason I felt like turning away from 
him with a shudder. 

“Your brother, knowing I was to spend sev- 
eral weeks in these parts, wished me to make 
your acquaintance,” he continued. “I think he 
told me—indeed, I am quite sure of it—that you 
were his only sister, and his only near relative.” 

“Dear brother Fred—how good and kind of 
him to remember me so! Iam very glad he 
sent you here, sir,” she added, with timid grace. 

“ Thank you—but in the absence_of cards I 
shall be forced to tell you my na said, 
putting his hand in his breast pocket a card- 
case. My name is Williard Morton.” 

“ Williard Morton,” repeated Amy, prettily. 
“ What a pleasant name! I am Amy Grainsby, 
of course you know, and this is my cousin—the 
best cousin in the world—Miss Susan Grainsby,” 
she said, turning to me. 

I bowed and smiled. I could not help it, for 
the ingenuous compliment she paid me. 

“You will come and see us often, will you 
not, Mr. Morton ?” she asked, as I took a step or 
two forward. 

“Very often, if you please,” he answered, 
giving a peculiar emphasis to his speech. 

I could have struck him for it, for I saw just 
what an effect it had upon little Amy. I knew 
I was not courteous in remaining silent, but I 
could not join her in the invitation. The words 
would have choked me if I had attempted to 
speak them. I saw by the single glance that he 
gave me—for he deigned me but one—that Mr. 
Morton understood my feelings. From that mo- 
ment we were enemies. Silent, to be sure, carry- 
ing our warfare along by looks, not words or ac- 
tions, that every one could read and understand ; 
but the feeling of antagonism was not the weaker 
for this. 

That night Mr. Morton called. At seeing him 
Amy’s pleasure was undisguised. The child did 
not know a single art. Her face, her character 
was as easily read as a page printed in capitals. 
He asked her to show him our garden. From 
the open window I watched them as they went 
out together, a ald only think of a vulture 
andadove. While they were out together*Alick: 
came. When he asked for Amy, I pointed from 
the window to the garden. Mr. Morton was eat- 
ing cherries from her little white hands, which 
she held together for a fruit-dish. 

“ Who is it?” Alick asked. 

“ A friend of Fred’s from California,” I an- 


flowers.” 


swered. “He talks of buying the water priv- 
ilege of our little town for the purpose of build- 
ing mills. I suppose he is wealthy by that.” 

He did not answer me, but looked uneasily out 
of the window. Mr. Morton was still eating 
cherries from Amy’s hands. 

“ Sit down, Alick,” I said. 

“No, I can’t stay—not to-night,” he answered, 
turning suddenly about. “I have something to 
see to at home.” 

He was at the door before the words were half 
from his lips. 

“Take good care of Amy,” he said, looking 
back to me. “ Good-night.” 

I could have cried as he walked down the road. 
I saw jasthow his dear, kind heart was troubled, 
but I could not say a comforting word, because 
that would be but an admission of what I saw 
and felt myself. 

I do not think Mr. Morton had seen Amy five 
successive times before he told her that he loved 
her, although she did not make the fact known 
to me for nearly two weeks, and he in the mean- 
time had called every day. 

“T told you, Susie dear, that he was my desti- 
ny,’’she said, as I stood horror-stricken before her. 
“Tcould no more change it, than I could change 
the color of the sky, or the blossoming of the 


“QO, poor Alick!—poor Alick !” I exclaimed. 
“ How could you do so, Amy? It will break 
his heart, I know it will.” 

“No, no, it wont, Susan. He wont mind it 
after a week or two, Mr. Morton says—” 

“ Don’t tell me what Mr. Morton says,” I in- 
terrupted, indignantly. “He has no right to 
jadge Alick Hewston’s heart by his own. Alick 
is as far above him as heaven is above the lowest 
depths of perdition !” 

Amy’s face turned suddenly white. Had s'e 
been dead and cold, it could not have been whiter. 

“ Don’t speak so to me,” she said, coming up 
closely to my side. “I love Williard Morton, 
and there is no changing it. Hearts cannot be 
bridied and led about at the owner’s will. Alick 
must learn to forget me.” 

“God grant that he may, and speedily, too !” 
I answered, bitterly. “I wish he had never 
known you.” . 

“ And so do I,” she said, quickly. “I shall 
tell him so to-night when he comes.” 

She kept her word. When she saw Alick 
coming, in the evening, she went out to meet 
him, and together they walked down the road. 
I never knew exactly what passed between them, 
but in a half hour’s time she came into the house 


FOILED. 


“ Go down the road a few steps, Susan. Alick 
wishes to see you.” 

I went out to him. He was pacing back and 
forth, with his hands folded before him. 

“ You know all about it, don’t you, Susan ?” 
he asked, in such a pitiful tone, that the tears 
began to fall from my eyes. 

“ Yes, dear Alick,” I answered, going up to 
him, and resting my hand upon his arm. 

“I don’t know what to do,” he went on, in the 
same touching way, as if it cost him a great 
effort to speak. “ What shail I do, Susan ?” 

“T can’t tell you, I’m sure,” I said, weeping 
silently. 

“ It seems as though I could never take anoth- 
er step forward in life. She has broken my heart 
for everything in the world,” he said, dropping 
his face for a single moment upon his hands, 

“ Poor Alick !” I murmured, softly. 

“ Poor—poor indeed! Why, it was only a 
few days ago that I thought I was the richest 
and happiest man in the world! I never loved 
anybody half so well as I have Amy, Susan. 
Perhaps I ought to be ashamed to say it, but I 
loved her better than I ever did my mother.” 

“ Poor Alick !” I said again. 

“© yes, yes! And we were so near our mar- 
riage, too! Our little cottage is all ready for us. 
It seems just as though she nad wrenched my 
heart away from me.” 

“ T know it is cruel as death,” I said. 

“ death’ is nothing to it,” heanswered. “I 
could have died a thousand times, and it would 
have been easier than the suffering that is upon 
me now.” 

“ You must be brave, Alick,” Isaid. “I know 
it is deathly hard—I know how well you loved 
her—but to-night I am afraid she is unworthy of 

ou.” 
: “ No, no, not that—I do not think that fora 
moment. But that dark-faced man has won her, 
I hardly know how. It makes me think of a 
snake’s charming a beautiful bird.” 

I shuddered. I had thought of the same my- 
self, a hundred times. 

“But you will come and see us sometimes, 
will you not?” I said, as he turned about and 
walked a step or two forward. 

“ Sometime—yes—perhaps years from now,” 
he answered. “ Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” 

And that was all. 

They had planved to be married in two weeks’ 
time, Mr. Morton and Amy. All that I could 
say or do hud no power to change the arrange- 
ment, and so I set about, with a heavy heart, 


alone, and said, in a startled way : 


making ready for the terrible day. Through it 
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all, the house was as still and gloomy as death. 
Every day, regularly, Mr. Morton came, and as 
regularly I left the little sitting room when he 
entered it. 

Time slipped along, and it was the night before 
Amy’s wedding. Inthe meantime she had heard 
nothing from cousin Fred, and so with me, she 
began to look for his coming. This night, the 
one that preceded the morning on which Amy 
was to be married, she sat with Mr. Morton in the 
parlor until a late hour, while I, restless and sad- 
hearted, wandered about, here, there, and every- 
where—first down the road, then into the garden, 
and then through the house. At last, sitting in 
the doorway, I fell into a troubled sleep. A few 
moments passed away, and I was awakened by 
the clasp of a hand about my wrist. I sprang 
up. Some one was standing beside me in the 
clear moonlight. A slight scream arose to my 
lips. 

“Hush, cousin Sue—don’t be frightened. 
Don’t you know me—Fred Grainsby ?” 

“Dear cousin Fred,” I cried, joyfully, “how 
glad I am that you have come! Let me go for 


Amy—she’ll be so glad! O dear, dear, I didn’t 
know you were so near us!” 

After Amy came, and Fred had kissed her 
face over and over again, and held her in his 


arms, and tossed her about as he used to when 
she was a mere child, he asked, with quite a ro- 
guish look in his brown eyes, “ What in the 
world she was doing in the parlor at so late an 
hour?” 

“QO, then, I have something to show you,” 
she answered, blushing redly. ‘“ Come in, 
please.” 

“ But wait a moment. Isn’t it Alick Hewston 
that you are keeping prisoner, say, pet ?” 

“No, no—come and see. You'll be just as 
glad as glad can be !” 

“ Well, then, lead the way.” 

She skipped before him, and for some reason, 
I hardly knew then what it was, I followed after 
them. 

“ This is my brother Mr. Frederick Grainsby, 
Mr. Morton,” Amy said, as they entered the 
room, her beautiful face bright and glowing. 

“Mr. Morton !” exclaimed Fred, after gasping 
as though he were losing his breath. “My God! 
Gilbert Flagg—you’ve kept your accursed oath 
faithfully 

As they stood facing each other, the two strong 
men, their faces changed to a livid hue. 1 went 
around to Amy’s side and put my arm about 
her waist. I was afraid she would fall. 

“ Your wife and children would like to see you 
in San Francisco,” Fred continued, with a sneer. 
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“ We can dispense with your presence as well as 
not, I think.” . 

I glanced into Morton’s face. His lips were 
working convulsively It seemed to me that 
there was murder in his bad, black eyes. 

“ Foiled !” he hissed, between his teeth. ‘One 
day more, and—” 

“Silence, you accursed villain!” thundered 
Fred. “ You shall not finish the miserable, pol- 
luted sentence! You swore to touch my heart, 
but not with steel or bullets. Thank God, she is 
saved from you!” 

“ O, and I was going to be his wife to-morrow,” 
cried out Amy, springing to Fred’s arms. “ Send 
him away, wont you ?” 

Without speaking, the villain skulked, like a 
guilty dog from the room. 

“ What is it, cousin Fred?” I asked. ‘“‘ What 
do you mean ?”’ 

“ Nothing—nothing—only I saved a poor girl 
from his devilish clutches two years ago. We 
had been friends until then, when I first learned 
his true character. He swore a fearful oath that 
he would touch my heart, and this was his game. 
But where is Alick, Amy?” 

“Don’t ask me, Fred, please, and don’t hate 
me either. I am a weak, miserable little girl.” 

“ Never mind then,” said Fred, kindly, “ we'll 
let this matter drop, if you wish it. You may 
run along with Susie and get my supper. I am 
desperately hungry.” 

It was months before Amy recovered fully 
from this sad experience. She went about the 
house, pale and spiritless. For a long time she 
did not speak Alick Hewston’s name. But one 
evening when he came home with Fred, she went 
to him and said : 

“ Will you forgive me, Alick—just forgive, not 
love me ?” 

His heart was not one of stone, and so it was 
touched ; but he did not speak to her of love, 
and it was well that he did not. She could not 
have listened to him. 

A year passed away, and they were lovers 
again. O, how happy we were, and how like the 
old times it grew to be again. While I write, I 
ean see through the heavy trees that shade my 
window, two brown gothic cottages side by side. 
Alick and Amy live in one, and Frederick and 
his beautiful wife in the other, and J— but never 
mind, I have only told the story. Here it ends. 


MEMORY. 


There lies a den, 
Beyond the seeming confines of the space 
Made for the soul to wander in, and trace 
Its own existence of remotest glooms ; 


Dark ns are around it, where the tombs 
Of buried griefs the spirit sees.—Keats. 
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THE SPANIARD'S REVENGE. 


BY HESTER C. LAUREATE. 


Tr was night in Madrid. Within the walls of 
the city the spirit of quiet held unbroken sway. 
From the gloomy walls of the Carcel de Carte to 
the more gloomy ones of the Carcel de Villa, all 
was silent. Upon the broad, airy streets of the 
city silvery moonbeams rested, casting ghostly 
hues upon the grim statues of the Gothic kings, 
standing as sentinels in the Plaza de Oriente. It 
was my last night in Madrid ; looking from the 
casement, Marcia Raymonde said : 

“How quiet the city is to-night. Beautiful 
Madrid! do you not feel a strange attachment 
for this grand old city, Louella ?” 

“I think Madrid very beautiful, Marcia; and 
when far away in my English home, I shall 
doubtless long for one of our promenades on the 
Prado, but I am a true Englishwoman at heart, 
and to me there is no place quite so dear as our 
own ‘Merrie England.’ But, sometime in the 
future, I hope to visit Madrid again.” 

“ Sometime, Louella! ah, sometime seems to 
me almost an eternity. It seems to me to-night, 
as we sit here alone, with nothing to break this 
oppressive stillness but our own voices, that I 
can hardly wait till the time when I shall enter 
upon life in earnest. To you, the time has al- 
ready come. To-morrow, and you are a school- 
girl no longer, you enter upon your woman’s 
life ; yet you sit by my side as calmly as though 
you were not the happiest girl in Madrid this 
night. When you do come to Madrid again, I 
shall entertain you in princely style at the ducal 


“ Marcia ! you wild girl! If ever you see the 
interior of the ducal palace give me an account 
of it when you come to England.” 

“ Tf ever I see the interior of the palace! Then 
you don’t believe that you will visit me there, 
when I am Duchess of Alva ?” 

“ Believe it, Marcia—why should I? I don’t 
know, indeed, what put the wild idea into your 
silly little head. Do you anticipate a revolution, 
that Don Ferdinand may be created Duke of 
Alva?” 

“Don Ferdinand! O, Louella, my heart is 
full of gloomy forebodings. Since Don Ferdi- 


“mand left the university and departed for his 


home in Santa Maria de la Almeda, I have 
heard nothing of him.” 

“Ah, Marcia, my poor Marcia! Dost re- 
member the warnings I gave when first we met 
Don Ferdinand on the Prado ? Dost rementber 


I told you of the pride of the Velesquez, that 
Don Ferdinand Velesquez would never wed a 
lowly English girl, however beautiful she may 
be ; and you are very beautiful, Marcia.” 

“Yes, Louella; my beauty is my only dower 
—if it be not sufficient for the man to whom I 
have given my heart, there are those of nobler 
birth in Madrid than Don Ferdinand Velesquez. 
If his pride prove stronger than his love, my 
beauty shall’ one day trample his love into 
dust. When I am Duchess of Alva, perhaps.” 
And her proud lip curled, as she laughed a bitter, 
scornful laugh, very unlike her merry laughter of 
earlier, happier days. 

“When you are Duchess of Alva! Yon 
really talk as if the thing were possible.” 

For a few moments Marcia was silent, looking 
dreamily upon the still waters of the Manzanares, 
and the silvery moonbeams falling upon the 
noble bridges which cross it, then she said : 

“Louella, the gitanos are just without the 
city walls, not far from the gate Puerto de 
Alcala.” 

“ And you have crossed the palm of some wild 
Rommany woman with silver, that she might 
conjure up something still more improbable than 
your wildest fancy could for a moment imagine, — 
It was enough that you thought to wed Dom” 
Ferdinand, but your wildest ambition would not 
have awakened the thought of your one day 
being Duchess of Alva ?”’ 

“« Forgive me, Marcia, but to-morrow we part. 
How often have I told you of the unhappiness 
that must follow dreams visionary as yours. Re- 
member, your station in life is lowly.” 

“ Yes, Louella. And if Don Ferdinand were 
but the humblest peasant, dressing his vines 
upon yonder green pillsides, and I his bride, 
my cottage-home would be my palace, and Love 
the priestess before whose altar Ambition’s un- 
quiet steps would all be stayed. But he is not ; I 
cannot make him so. It is for him to say if 
love, or ambition, be the ruling power of my 
future. If he gives me love, then love. If scorn, 
then my ambition shall know no bounds. The 
fire once kindled, Death alone shall quench. 
Ambition once the mistress, and my station in 
life shall be above Don Ferdinand’s, not below.” 

As I looked upon her strange, wild beauty, it 
was easy to imagine a coronet encircling that 
haughty brow, the jewels shining like the stars 
above us among the glassy waves of her purply 
black hair; costly robes of purple and velvet, 
where now was only the simple uniform of a 
school-girl; while methought the bare white 
walls around us were hung with tapestry, and 
our narrow beds replaced by couches with pil- 
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lows of down, encurtained with softest crimson. 
So much power had Marcia’s beauty over my 
usually calm nature ; but the dream was only for 
a moment, and recalled to myself once more, I 
said, by way of remonstrance : 

“0, Marcia, Marcia!” 

But though I said to this, as to all her wild 
romantic visions, “O, Marcia, Marcia!” deep 
within my heart was a strong, fervent love for 
the beautiful visionary, and I knew that on the 
morrow tears would start unbidden when the 
hour should come to part me from her. Two 
years we had been school-mates and room-mates, 
and on the morrow my father was to journey 
with me toward my English home. Marcia was 
to remain in Madrid at the Conservatorie de 
Musica ; her voice was rich and powerful ; some- 
time I expected to hear ot her debut as a public 
singer. 

She was an orphan, and alone. How I trem- 
bled for her when first she met Don Ferdinand 
Velesquez. Too well I knew the pride of the 
high-born Spaniard, to dream for a moment as 
Marcia did, that he would one day make her his 
bride. Instead of the brilliant fature she could 
see in the distance, I knew that her high-born 
lover would cast her from his heart as one be- 
neath him; and I also knew that as yet they 
were both unconscious of all this. I, the friend 
and confidant, was the only one of the trio 
capable of reasoning. Ferdinand and Marcia 
were blind, wilfully blind. Sometime—I knew 
that Ferdinand would wake from his dream, 
then—where would my poor Marcia find herself ? 
Question oft asked ; never answered. 

But she was proud, ay, proud as the proudest 
Spaniard of them all. Her pride might be her 
safeguard. It was the only beacon light I could 
see for my poor Marcia in the dim, uncertain 
future. On the morrow we parted. I left the 
beautiful city of Madrid, scarce knowing if ever 
I should enter its gates again. 

* * * * * 

Years came and went. In my English home 
new scenes and interests had in part banished the 
remembrance of my Madrid life. In part, but 
not entirely. When all things else seemed like 
the visions we see in the beautifui dreamland, 
Marcia, the strange, wild companion of my earlier 
years, haunted my memory, and ever as I thought 
of her, there came over me an intense longing to 
see if the promise of her girlhood was fulfilled in 
the beauty of her womanhood. 

Sometimes I thought Don Ferdinand’s love 
had rescued her from this life, that perhaps her 
youthful dreams had become actualities. Five 
summers had the hedges of England grown green, 
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and five winters had the snow rested upon the 
moorlands, when my father was again called to 
Madrid. Joyfully I made arrangements to 
accompany him, and my thoughts were full of 
Marcia. Poor girl, I said, I will find her, and if 
her proud spirit is crushed by disappointment 
and sorrow, she shall return with me to England, 
and my home shall be her home. 

We entered the city by the gate Puerto de 
Alcala, and as we neared it the long-forgotten 
prediction of the gitano recurred to me : 

“ Duchess of Alva thou shalt be, 
Seek to know no more from me.”’ 

Did Marcia really place faith in the wild words 
of the Rommany woman, or did she play on the 
words to hide her grief from me that Don Fer- 
dinand returned not from his father’s house in 
Santa Marie de la Almeda? I knew not. 
Strange girl! her character was incomprehensible 
tome. The evening after our arrival in Madrid, 
my father proposed our going to hear a prima 
donna who was then upon the high tide of popu- 
lar favor. We had not been seated long ere the 
words “the Duchess of Alva” recalled poor 
Marcia to my mind. With queenly step the 
duchess passed by, so near that the satin of her 
robe brushed against my own ; over the amber- 
colored satin was thrown with careless grace a 
Spanish mantilla, and through the costly lace of 
her veil diamonds flashed with every motion. 
Again I said “ poor Marcia !’””—to imagine for a 
moment that she should be Duchess of Alva. 
The duchess was attended by many of the Span- 
ish nobility, and for a moment the beatings of 
my heart were stilled, as I recognized nearest the 
duchess the familiar features of Don Ferdinand 
Velesquez. For the time I forgot to look at the 
duchess, as I eagerly scanned the features of the 
dark-eyed daughters of Spain, as one after 
another lifted her heavy veil. 

Vain hope! that Don Ferdinand had made 
my Marcia his bride. She was not among the 
attendants of the Duchess of Alva. With a sigh 
I again looked towards her. She had removed 
her veil, and there, literally flashing with jewels, 
serene and self-possessed, sat Marcia—Duchess 
of Alva. Yes, Marcia! and I, who had laughed 
the visions of her girlhood to scorn/was but a 
looker-on, where she had taken her rank among 
the high-born of the land. On the morrow I - 
sought Marcia—Marcia still to me, Duchess of 
Alva to the world. Relating her history, she said : 

“ Dost remember, Louella, I told you beauty 
was my only dower? It was my beauty that 

made me Duchess of Alva.” 

“ And Ferdinand ?” 


“©, Ferdinand was proud. He could not 
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stoop from his exalted station to wed Marcia of 
plebeian birth; and he dared to tell me this, 
Loueila. 1 never met him afterwards till a cor- 
onet had cooled the fever of my brow. Since 
‘the duke died—” 

“ Marcia! the Duke of Alva dead !” 

“ Yes, he died soon after our marriage. Since 
his death I know that Don Ferdinand loves me 
as of old, ay, better than of old; and, as I said 
when you aud I parted, my beauty, or I may say 
my pride now, shall trample his love into very 
dust.” 

Again I said: ““O, Marcia, Marcia!”’ But she 
lifted her stately head, saying : 

“I would not wed Don kerdinand Velesquez, 
not if 1 knew he would crowo me queen of 
Spain. I scorn a love like his. I hate him now 
with a hatred as intense as the love I once bore 
him. Long ago he crushed every feeling of hu- 
manity from my heart, and it will be the hap- 
piest day of my life when I refuse the offered” 
hand of Ferdinand Valesquez.” 

As she spoke the drapery beside her gently 
moved, and pale and stern, Von Ferdinand swod 
before her. 

“Is this a jest, Marcia ?” 

“ No jest, but solemn truth.” 

“Then while you live you will never be my 
bride ?” 

“ Never, Don Ferdinand.” 

“1f not mine, then Dearu’s. Jf not mine in 
life, then in death!” he exclaimed, in hollow, se- 
puichral tones, and with gleaming eyes. 

Before 1 could realize the feartul import of his 
words, the gleaming of steel was folluwed by the 
fall of the duchess ; then the knife was plunged 
deep withiu the heart of Dun Ferdinand, and his 
lite’s biood mingled with Marcia’s, in a crimson 
stream upon the colmenar stoue of the ducal 
palace. ‘hus died Marcia, Duchess of Alva. 
Her weary life’s dream over, tue beatings of her 
proud heart stilled, her queenly head laid low. 
The visions of her girlhood had been realized, 
the jewels of a duchess had rested upon her brow, 
and her last resting-place is among the noble 
dead of the house of Alva. 


NOT FRENCH. 


A Scotchman, some time ago, took a trip over 
to France, and astonished the natives there in no 
small degree. in the hotel wuere he put up at 
Bologue, the servants were all newly-unported 
cockueys, aud “ Saunders” myotitied them not a 


little Uy his broad Scotch. Getting up one 
morning rather earlier than usual, he culled a 
Waiting mud, and accosted wer wuh—"* Fetch me 
ma shune, lassie.” “It you please, sir,” said 
she, “i don’t understand French.—Lnglish paper. 
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A WOUND. 


Ifa limb or other part of the body is severely 
cut, and the blood comes out by spirts or jerks, 
per saltem, as the doctors say, be in a hurry, or 
the man will be dead in five minutes; there is no 
time to talk or send tor a physician, say nothing, 
out with a handkerchiet, throw it around the 
limb, tic two ends together, put a stick through 
them, twist it around tighter, till the blood ceases 
to flow. But stop, it does no good. Why? 
Because, only a severed artery throws blood out 
in jets, and the arteries get their blood from the 
heart; hence to stop the flow, the remedy must 
be applied between the heart and the wounded 
spot—in other words, above the wound. Ifa 
vein had been severed, the blood would have 
flowed in a regular stream, and slowly, and, on 
the other hand, the tie would be applied below 
the wound, or on the other side of the wound 
from the heart, because the blood in the veins 
flows towards the heart, and there is no need of 
such a hurry.—London Luncet. 


SINGULAR COAL. 


Near Cairo, in the vicinity of the N. W. Vir- 
ginian Railway, live coal has recently been dis- 
covered of a peculiar character. On examina- 
tion, it is found to be a mass of crystallized min- 
eral oil, or petroleum, without any stratification, 
or intermixture of other substances. When, laid 
on a hot metal plate, this singular substauce 
melts like wax. It yields 165 gallons of crude 
oil to the ton. After a single process of distilla- 
tion, 82 per cent. of impure oil remains, and 
after a second process, 61 per cent. of a clearer 
oil, aud 30 per cent. of lubricating oil and paraffin 
result. Itis thought if shafis were sunk to a 
sufficient depth a natural reservoir would be dis- 
covered, from which this vein has originated, sim- 
ilar tv that in an adjacent county.— Virginia 
Herald. 


COBWEB PILLS. 


Dr. Donaldson, recommending the web of the 
common spider as an vufailing remedy for cer- 
tain fevers, says itis invaluable at times when 
quinine and other anti-periodics fail in effe-t or 
in quantity, not only from its effucacy, but be- 
cause it can be obtained anywhere, without trou- 
ble and without price. ‘This remedy, it was ob- 
served, was used a century back, by the poor in 
the fens of Lincolnsfire, and by Sir James 
M’Gregor in the West Indies. The doctor now 
uses cobweb pills in all his worst cases, and is 
stated to have suid that he has never, since he 
tried them, lost a patient from fever.— 
Journal. 


Hydrophobia and Smothering. 

In the Dublin Chronicle, of the 28th of October, 1788, 
the following ci tance is ded :—** Thursday 
morniug an accident happened at the Blackrock (Dublin), 
which has been attended with most melancholy conse- 
quences. A flue boy, about fourteen years old, passing 
by a gentieman’s house, the lady’s lapdog ran out and 
bit him. In abvut two hours the youth was seized with 
convulsive fits, and shortly after with the bydrophobia; 
and notwithstanding every assistance that night, his 
friends were obliged to smother him between two beds.” 


BY HENRY TAYLOR. 


There is a smile which wit extorts 
From grave and learned men, 
In whose austere and senile sports 
The plaything isa pen; 
And there are smiles by shallow worldlings worn, 
To grace a lie, or laugh a truth to scorn. 


And there are smiles with less alloy 
Of those who, for the sake 
Of some they love, would kindle joy 
Which they cannot partake ; 
But her’s was of the kind which simply say 
They come from hearts ungovernably gay. 


And 0, that gaiety of heart! 
There lives not he to whom 
Its laugh more pleasure will impart 
Thar to the man of gloom ; 
Who, if he laughs, laughs less from mirth of mind, 
Than defe to the of mavkind. 


PAUL AND L 
A Leaf from the unwritten History of two Lives. 


BY WILLIAM B. ARNOLD. 


I wave heard it said that our thoughts are 
always tinctured by the moods in which they find 
us, and I believe it. And if this story of mine 
shall be thought rather sober than otherwise, the 
reader will know to what cause to ascribe its re- 
lation. It may be unfortunate, that this, the 
only tale which I can tell, should be one of the 
heart—of that class called love stories, which are 
sneered at and multiplied daily. But 1 make 
no apology for its appearance, and I shull be sat- 
isfied if it shall carry conviction to the hearts of 
my readers, of the truthfulness of which its sim- 
plicity admits. 

Paul Edwards and I were playmates and 
schoolmates, and grew to be men, as we had been 
boys together. And firmly indeed did our 
friendship strengthen, as we grew older. Never 
were brothers more strongly knit together in 
spirit ; and never from the first moment of child- 
ish acquaintance, was this intimacy once inter- 
rupted by the slightest misunderstanding. True, 
we were often pitted against each other in those 
strifes for academic prizes and honors, in which 
all students so eagerly engage ; and, I am free to 
say it, such was our rank and estimation among 
our schoolmates, that whenever we entered the 
field, the reward was from the first virtually con- 
ceded to one of us; and between ourselves there 
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was the most perfect understanding upon every 
such occasion. If Paul won, I was proud to be 
the first to take him by the hand and congrat- 
ulate him upon his success. If I, on the contra- 
ry, was the fortunate one, no jealousy, no feeling 
of envy, ever compelled his noble nature to with- 
hold from me a like tribute. Nor did it matter 
that he was far the most frequently the victor in 
these hotly contested conflicts of mind. Perhaps 
I secretly envied him the possession of that 
brilliant intellect which carried him to the goal 


of his wishes, seemingly without an effort, while 
I was forced to earn my hardly-won honors by 
close and wearisome application ; but the feeling 
extended no further. The friendship, the love 
of a heart like that of Paul Edwards, were too 
precious to be lightly sacrificed. 

School days were at length over, and before 
entering upon the study of the professions we 
had respectively chosen, we mutually resolved to 
take an interval of recreation. I am speaking 
now of a time and locality, in which the posses- 
sion of un educated and cultivated mind was a 
sure passport to the best society. And when we 
had gained admittance into the charmed circle of 
social life, we were like beings upon the thresh- 
old of anew world. We had entered into an- 
other school, where the study was one of human- 
ity, and not from books, and we seized upon the 
delights presented to us, with an avidity for 
which our recluse-life had prepared us. 

It was at a large and fashionable ball, during 
this time, at which we assisted, that we both first 
saw Kate Irving. She was the acknowledged 
belle and beauty of the city, and she never ap- 
peared at a public gathering like this, without a 
numerous train of admirers. To these, Paul and 
I were instantly added, from the first moment of 
our presentation. The same fascination which 
had entrapped a hundred others, was now exerted 
upon us, and to it we yielded passively and will- 
ingly. Eager to create a favorable impression, 
we contrived to monopolize her to'ourselves dur- 
ing the whole evening, to the exclusion of all 
others ; and our attentions were so smilingly and so 
graciously received,that the feverish bewilderment 
which is the forerunner of love, enthralled us both, 
Alternately we danced,conversed and promenaded 
with her, and at the conclusion of the ball, both 
of us assisted her to her carriage, and received 
her farewell smile of gracious approval. 

The carriage rolled away, and passing his arm 
withia mine, Paul walked with me slowly from 
the spot. The night air was cool and pleasant, 
but the fever in my blood burned none the less 
hotly—the excitement of the last three hours 
still clung to me. For some distance we walked 
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thus, silently and without speaking, and then I 
looked at my companion. His large gray eyes 
were thoughtfully turned towards the pavement, 
and a painful look of intense care overspread his 
handsome face. Never had I seen him so serious ; 
and as he became conscious that I was looking 
fixedly at him, he looked up and suddenly 
paused. I paused with him, and almost involun- 
tarily each pronounced the other’s name. 

“Paul!” 

Louis !” 

There was nothing but unshaken friendship in 
our tones, as well as our g'ances, and simultane- 
ously we clasped hands with a cordial pressure. 

“ Let us understand each other, Louis,” were 
his first words. “'There must be no coldness be- 
tween us because of what has happened to-night, 
or what is likely to flow from it.” 

“No, Paul, no! | God forbid that our friend- 
ship should thus cease! There should not be 
women enough in the world to cast a blight 
over it!” 

Smiling at my outspoken earnestness, he 
replied : 

“T trust it is so, -And now let us speak freely 
and candidly. One of us can win Kate Irving ; 
both cannot.” 

“ But are you sure,” I asked, “that one of us 
two is to be thus happy ?” 

“I am positive of it. In all our steps hitherto, 
none have dared to compete with us, and for the 
reason that we brought to the struggle, in every 
instance, a vigor and determination to succeed, 
which distanced all rivalry at the outset. Into 
this new contest for that which must make the 
happiness of one of us—” 

“ And mar that of the other,” I interrupted. 

“ Nay, Louis, not so. It will be to the unsuc- 
cessful wooer a dream, whose effects will be but 
temporary. In short, however, I have convinced 
myself that either you or I can and will wed 
Kate Irving. But which ?” 

“ Ay, which? Tell me that, Paul.” 

“IT know not, and for the present care not. 
Let us enter the field fairly and honorably—let 
each strain every nerve if he will, and gain 
the goal if he can; and, above ail, let him who 
shall be disappointed submit unmurmuringly, 
and joyfully acquiesce in the happiness of his 
friend. Is it a compact?” 

“ With all my heart.” And we clasped our 
hands upon it with an earnestness which bespoke 
the unfaltering assent of both. 

“« Happiness to the happy man !” Paul enthu- 
siastically cried. “If we were at my rooms, we 
would pledge him in a glassof champagne. But 
remember this also, Louis—we must at first keep 
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a watchful eye upon those who are vain enough 
to enter the lists with us. Here is our motto. 
‘ All join to guard, what each desires to gain.’ 
And don’t forget, my boy, to notice my move- 
ments with some little suspicion !”’ 

With a merry laugh, and a cordial “ good- 
night,” we parted. When we next met, it was 
at the home of Kate Irving, as rivals, though 
still friends. It would be useless for me to note 
all the details of the efforts put forth upon either 
side to gain the common object. Never, I verily 
believe, were such strategy and generalship put 
forth in a love tournament—never were mines 
and counter-mines more skilfully constructed, or 
advances more energetically pressed. Our visits 
to the house were made with almost exact reg- 
ularity, and so warm was our rivalry, that I be- 
lieve neither of us was able to see Miss Irving 
for several weeks without the presence of the 
other. I was unable to perceive that either was 
favored above his rival, although both received 
such encouragement as quickly convinced me of 
the truth of Paul’s prophecy, that one of us was 
to be preferred above all others. 

Without any foundation, in fact, for the belief, 
I nevertheless reasoned myself into the convic- 
tion that in this strife I was to be the victor. 
Paul had hitherto borne away honors for which 
I had zealously contended, and now, I fancied 
that the turning-point of his good fortune was 
passed, and that my star was in the ascendant. 
The conviction arose, perhaps, from a belief in 
the justice of such an event, since the most care- 
ful observer could not have detected the slightest 
preference in the intercourse of Kate Irving with 
us. But from whatever cause the feeling arose, 
it had attained such a firmness, that I more than 
once pitied poor Paul in his prospective disap- 
pointment, and hoped that he would bear his de- 
feat with the same magnanimity as I should un- 
der like circumstances ! 

One evening when I called at the home of 
Kate Irving, I was fortunate enough to find her 
alone. Obeying the impulse suggested by the 
circumstance, as well as by the encouragement 
which her smiling welcome afforded, I ventured 
to express my love and ask for its reward. She 
listened with downcast eyes, and with evident 
confusion, and faltered in reply, that she respect- 
ed and admired me—that she almost loved me; 
and were it not for one other, to whom her heart 
was pledged, though he was unconscious of it, 
she could gladly bestow her hand and affections 
on me. I heard her with ashen cheeks and sink- 
ing heart—and when she had finished, I asked, 
as I had no need to do, the name of that other. 
And she told me—Paul Edwards ! 
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When I left the side of her who had by these 
few simple words unconsciously wrecked and 
blasted my life and hopes, my plans were fully 
matured. Hastily seeking Paul, I told him in a 
quivering voice which betrayed my emotion, 
what had happened, and informed him of what 
he had not yet ventured to learn—that Kate Ir- 
ving loved him better than myself, better than all 
others! Then, in a feeble whisper, I congrat- 
ulated him upon the happiness within his grasp, 
and asking him to forgive the foolishness of a 
broken heart which*would not permit me to stay 
and witness the consummation of that happiness, 
I wrung his hand and left him. And a week 
after, standing upon the deck of an outward- 
bound merchantman, I waved an unregretful 
farewell to the land of my birth, and my sorrows. 


I had seen Paul Edwards for the last time ; 
and I heard from him only once, in a letter which 
he wrote me, filled with the particulars of his 
wedding, and with anxious inquiries as to my 
future plans and movements. It remained un- 
answered ; I had not the heart to frame a reply. 
But though I was fated never again to take him 
by the hand, he yet influenced my after life in a 
manner so strange that I can hardly now think it 
real. The conclusion of my brief narrative will 
explain my meaning. 

I remained abroad for six years—time enough, 
I thought, to enable me to obtain control over 
my rebellious passion for Kate Irving, and to 
subdue myself to meet her and her husband with- 
out emotion. The task was a hardone. Often, 
when thinking of her who was given to bless and 
render happy the life of another than me, the 
tear would start unbidden, and the lip involuntari- 
ly trembie. But at last I believed myself con- 
quered by my own will, and I embarked for 
America, a sad, although not altogether a hope- 
less man. Upon my arrival, I made no special 
exertions to find Paul and his wife. Early in- 
quiry made me aware that they had, a year after 
their marriage, removed from the city where I 
had left them, to the South, and totally indifferent 
whether I ever saw them again—such was my 
reckless, almost wicked state of mind—TI resumed 
my residence, which had been left upon my trans- 
atlantic journey, and endeavored to let the re- 
membrance of what I have narrated lapse into 
oblivion. Accident alone subsequently revived 
it in a most remarkable manner. 

A year after my return, 1 had occasion to visit 
a Southern city. During the course of an eve- 
ning, I happened dnto the parlor of my hotel. 
There were several persons of both sexes present, 
but my attention was immediately drawn toa 
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lady, dressed in half-mourning, who occupied a 
seat a little distance from me. Her profile, as I 
first saw it, seemed wonderfully familiar, but 
when she turned her full face towards me, I at 
once recognized Kate Edwards. She saw me at 
the same instant,*and with an exclamation of 
pleasure, she came towards me and offered her 
hand. For a moment, as I returned her pleasant 
salutation, I retained her hand and looked upon 
her face. She was, indeed, the same Kate whom 
Paul and I had loved—and yet, how changed ! 

These seven years added to her life, making 
her now _ scarce twenty-five, had deepened her 
girlish beauty, touching it with the thoughtful 
maturity of the woman, and lending to it an inex- 
pressible charm. Lovely indeed did she appear, 
as I led her to the sofa, and seated myself by 
her side, her whole face overrunning with the joy 
which my presence evidently afforded her. But 
my thoughts wandered for the moment from her, 
and I asked the question which half-died upon 
my lips as I observed the ominous character of 
her dress 

“ Where is Paul ?” 

“Dead! He died three yearsago. He sleeps 
in the cemetery in this city.” 

Her handkerchief was pressed to her eyes, as she 
spoke, and although the announcement was not 
unexpected, my own involuntarily filled with 
tears. Poor Paul! This was the end of his 
hopes ; a few short years with the idol of his 
soul, and then death—and that perhaps, with the 
consciousness that he had alienated his best 
friend. I wondered, too, whether Kate had really 
been to him all he had hoped and wished for. 
Yet this I could not reasonably doubt, as I again 
noted her loveliness, and sighed to think of the 
time when I loved her equally with him. 

After a few moments of sad thoughts, at my 
request Kate spoke of the death of her husband. 
In his last hours, she said, my name was often 
on his lips, and in his dying moments he had 
confided to her a miniature of himself, with the 
injunction to convey it to me. She left the room 
to obtain it, and returning, placed it in my hands. 
It was a most faithful representation of Paul— 
but not as | had known him.. The face was thin 
and careworn, and the whole expression of it 
that of fixed sadness. What could it mean? 
It had been painted a year before his death, as 
Kate informed me, and I with difficulty restrained . 
myself from inquiring what had wrought this 
terrible change—for it seemed terrible te me that 
Paul Edwards, gay and light-hearted as he was, 
should be so quickly transformed into a sad, 
melancholy man. I pondered upon it that eve- 
ning after I had parted with Kate—first:agreeing 
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to meet her at the same place the following eve- 
ning—but I could arrive at no satisfactory so- 
lution. The thought that oftenest haunted my 
mind, was one that I could not, and would not 
entertain—that Kate Edwards was very different 
from what she seemed, and that an artful and at- 
tractive exterior might conceal unwomanly de- 
fects and imperfections, which might have much 
to do with the decline and death of Paul. But 
this was an hypothesis which my heart indignant- 
ly denied. 

The business which had called me from home 
was soon adjusted, but I still lingered in the 
Southern city. I sought not to conceal from my- 
self that Kate Edwards was the cause of my de- 
lay. My old longings speedily returned. The 
flame which had smouldered, but never died for 
seven years, burst forth afresh. It had been easy 
when a girl of eighteen, for her to fascinate and 
enthrall me as others—doubly easy now, in the 
perfected beauty of her womanhood. And I 
sought not to escape the. charm ef her society ; 
yielding myself to it, I began to regard the past 
only as a hateful dream, and to look upon my 
life as just commenced. To be brief, in three 
months after my first meeting with Kate in the 
hotel parlor, we were betrothed. The proposed 
day of our union rapidly approached, and in an- 
ticipation of it I gave myself up to perfect 
happiness. 

There was one little circumstance in relation 
to the picture which Paul had bequeathed to me, 
which troubled me more than I was willing to 
admit. The miniature itself was painted upon a 
piece of ivory a quarter of an inch in thickness, 
and upon the back of this, written with some in- 
delible fiuid, in a hand which I readily recognized 
as that of Paul, was the one mysterious word, 
in Greek characters—‘“ Search!” I called the 
attention of Kate to it, but she was unable 
to throw any light upon its meaning. That 
Paul had written it to call my attention to 
something, was to me perfectly apparent But 
to what? It increased, as I pondered upon 
it, into as obscure a mystery as the other, of 
Paul’s incomprehensible transformation. I ex- 
amined the miniature itself, but it afforded no 
clue. The brevity of the direction, and its be- 
ing written in other characters than English, im- 
mediately impressed me with the conviction that 
it had been done in this manner under the fear 
that the picture might fall into the hands of some 
person, who might otherwise be enabled to read 
the word, comprehend it, and profit by it, instead 

of myself. 


Search—and for what? Not for Kate, since 


the miuiature had been delivered into her hands. 
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I tried to connect the word with the idea that 
Paul desired the union of Kate with myself, but 
it would bear no such construction. It was as 
meaningless as the inscription upon an Egyptian 
obelisk—and yet I felt that with that riddle read, 
which was locked up in that one word, it would 
be found pregnant with weal or woe tome. For 
hours together I thought upon it, and upon the 
secret of that melancholy face which the picture 
represented, and failing to comprehend either, 
they haunted my dreams. Frequently in my un- 
easy slumbers, Paul seemed to stand before me, 
looking as sad as in the picture, and pronounc- 
ing the single word, “ Search !” 

In the uneasiness which constant brooding over 
these enigmas had produced, I turned my atten- 
tion to Kate, and endeavored to find in her past 
conduct a clue to assist me. Nothing, however, 
was noticeable, save a certain studied affectation 
of sweetness of demeanor, as I thought, with 
which she always greeted my appearance, while 
at the same time it would never have occurred 
to me to accuse her of artfulness. 

Such was the position of affairs, upon the 
night preceding the day of our wedding. Anx- 
ious and abstracted, I had thrown myseif upon 
my bed without removing my clothes, and in- 
sensibly my thoughts ran into the usual current. 
For perhaps five minutes I lay thus, and then 
unconsciously gave utterance to the word, 
“Search!” And simultaneously a conviction 
of the real meaning of the word burst upon my 
mind. Springing to my feet, I took the minia- 
ture from my pocket, and proceeded to examine 
it by the aid of a lamp. In the centre’ of the 
edge of ivory, was an indented line running 
around it. Inserting the blade of my knife into 
this, I quickly pried the ivory into halves, from 
between which a neatly-folded letter dropped out ! 
It was addressed to me in the familiar hand-writ- 
ing of Paul, and with emotions such as may be 
imagined, I broke the seal and read it. 

The information conveyed by that letter was 
truly astounding. Writing upon his dying bed, 
my unhappy friend poured forth the story of his 
sorrows—how too late he had discovered the wife 
of his bosom to be a heartless, faithless woman 
of the world, whose artful smile was seen no- 
where but in the presence of those whom she 
wished to delude, and whose hateful cruelty had 
driven him mad. He wished for a being to love; 
she whom he had wedded, neither loved him, nor 
cared for his love. Pride, fashion and deception 
were her gods. She seemed to have no heart, 
no soul, no emotion. Beneath the terrible blow 
inflicted by this unexpected revelation, he had 
pined and died, and he concluded by warning me 
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most earnestly not to fall into her toils, to be- 
come at last, wretched, miserable and heart-broken. 

I read the letter, and reflected upon it. It was 
like a voice from the tomb. It explained every- 
thing concerning which I had been in doubt. 
My dream had fled, the delusion of my life was 
past, and its idol turned to clay, but I shed not 
a tear; on the contrary, as I reflected longer, I 
exulted over my escape, and the freedom which 
was now restored to me. Brave, noble Paul Ed- 
wards—our friendship had indeed extended be- 
yond the grave! While mourning over the 
choice of Kate Irving, I had unconsciously es- 
caped a fate which brought him, with his noble, 
sensitive soul, to the grave—and now it seemed 
as though his hand had been outstretched from 
that grave, to perform its last and greatest office 
of friendship. 

The next morning Kate met me, her face 
wreathed with hypocritic smiles. Handing her 
Paul’s letter, I bade her read it. She did so, and 
as she proceeded, consternation took possession 
of her face, which changed rapidly from white to 
red, and again to the livid hue of fear, until 
overwhelmed with shame, confusion, and it may 
be remorse, she sank down fainting at my feet. 
I needed no further proofs; she was now self- 
accused and convicted; and I left her forever. 
It is several years since a Southern paper reached 
me with the tidings of her death. I read the an- 
nouncement with a shudder—I knew that she 
was unfit,to live, and feared she was unfit to die. 

I can only add that I am an old man now, and 
that I have,never married. Paul has been my 
idol, and I have not cared to form relations which 
might withdraw my mind from him. And who 
shall say that all this has not happened well and 
wisely? Who shall say that the hope of one 
day rejoining my noble friend Paul, the friend of 
my youth, has not been made an instrument for 
the preservation of one, who might otherwise 
have been perverted and led astray by the wild 
recklessness of youth ? 
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END OF GENIUS. 

Cuzzoni was one of the most celebrated vocal- 
ists of her time. She refused a bonus of $50,000, 
offeted her by an Italian manager, to return to 
Italy. This lady was born in 1723, and singers 
were even then paid enormous prices for their 
services. She was capricious to excess. When 
a gallant lord carried her a rich lace, worthy of 
a queen, she having expressed a wish for oue, 
she tore it to shreds, saying it was not the one 
she asked for. Handel controlled her sometimes ; 
threatening even to throw her out of the window. 
She married a jeweller, and died in misery, after 
having recklessly squandered fortunes. At the 
close of her life, she was redaced to making but- 
tons for subsist Journal of Music. 
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BY MY COTTAGE DOOR. 


BY WILL ALLEN. 


By my cottage door now stealing, 
Like a roguish, dancing elf, 
Sending music onward pealing, 
Laughing, singing to itself, 
Is a rill that never ceases 
Tumbling, bubbling by my door; 
And its music oft increases 
Sliding "tween gray rocks and o’er. 


Downward from the jagged mountains 
Steals this purest of pure rills; 
Downward from the bursting fountain, 
Running now ’tween woody hills. 
Now by songster-haunted bowers, 
Now by banks, then by my door; 
Springing oft to kiss the flowers 
Leaning on the banks and o’er. 


Wanton is this rill—and often 
Steals it up to some gay blossom ; 
Laugh it bushes, music softens, 
Amorous clasps it to its bosom! 
Yet withal this rill is clever: 
Whirls the mill-wheel by the hill; 
Singing always, tumbling ever, 
By my doer, thou roguish rill! 


{onremat.) 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
A MYSTERIOUS CASE OF SUICIDE. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


“Lovrsa,” said Mr. Manners to his only 
daughter, “I have this day effected an insurance 
of twenty thousand dollars upon my life; so, 
my love, let what may happen, you will at least, 
be moderately well provided for when I am dead 
and gone.” 

“©, papa,” returned Louisa, “don’t speak of 
your death. What would money be to me if 
you were not living? besides I have always dis- 
liked the idea of one person’s insuring his or her 
life for the benefit of another, and then what pos- 
sible need can there be for you to insure your life, 
with your large property and ample income, and, 
as I have often heard you say—no one to leave 
it to but me?” 

“In the first place, my dear,” replied Mr. 
Manners, “ money would be your best, perhaps 
your only earthly friend if I were to die ; then 
your objection to life insurances is mere folly; 
and lastly, rich as I may now term myself, riches 
sometimes make to themselves wings and fly 
away, and [ am a merchant, still in business, 
and therefore I cannot say what adverse circum- 
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stances may occur, to render me a poor man 
yet before I die.” 

“ Well, well, papa,” replied Louisa, “ you may 
insure for what you please, but, depend upon it, 
I will never touch the money. Indeed, I expect 
to have more than I shall need without it.” 

Mr. Manners was, as he had said, a merchant, 
and a man of great wealth, and it did surely 
seem to be a ridiculous crochet on his part to in- 
sure his life for so large a sum, and of course to 
subject himself to the heavy premium to keep 
the policy good, more especially as he was not 
yet past the period of middle life, in perfect health, 
and had every reasonable prospect of living long 
enough to pay the entire sum in annual premiums 
to the insurance office. 

But it does seem sometimes, as if there was a 
providence in these things, or a secret prognos- 
tication of coming evil. Five years after the 
above recorded conversation had taken place be- 
tween him and his daughter, his circumstances 
had become sadly reduced, though everybody 
still believed him to be very wealthy, despite of 
his well known losses. There had occurred a 
war on the continent of Europe and he had 
speculated largely, in full and confident expect- 
ation of the continuance of the war, when peace 
was suddenly and most unexpectedly declared. 
Then, he had sent vast quantities of goods to 
India, which reached their destination only to 
find the market glutted, in consequence of large 
importations from Europe having arrived there 
beforehand. Then he purchased a great many 
shares in, and granted large loans, to, a railroad 
company which became bankrupt, and altogether 
had been so very unfortunate that people said: 

“ Why doesn’t Mr. Manners retire from busi- 
ness before he loses everything? when once a 
man begins to go down hill, he seldom stops till 
he reaches the bottom.” 

The truth was that Mr. Manners had got to the 
bottom, already, and he only remained in busi- 
ness in the futile hope of recovering some of his 
losses, and of concealing their direful effect from 
the world. 

Meanwhile, during these years, his daughter 
had passed from girlhood to womanhood, and 
had been wooed and won by a young man, the 
son of an ewinent banker, and himself holding a 
lucrative position in his father’s bank. The wed- 
ding was to come off in three months, when one 
day Mr. Manners did not come home to dinner 
at his usual hour. He had said nothing to his 
daughter or to the servants of any probable de- 
tention in town, and Louisa had kept dinner 
waiting till nine o’clock ; then she began to grow 
uneasy, and messengers were sent everywhere, 
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where it was thought likely that he might be 
heard of, to make inquiry respecting him. But 
all in vain. None of his friends or acquaintances 
had seen him, and the warehouse and offices 
down town were closed and the messengers did 
not know where to find the clerks or porters. 

Poor Louisa passed a miserable night, a prey 
to all manner of doubts, fears and anxieties, and 
as soon as it was time to re-open the warehouse 
and offices in the morning, messengers were 
again despatched, to make inquiries, and learn, if 
possible, what had become of the merchant. 

They knew nothing more than that he had left 
the warehouse at noon on the previous day, with- 
out having informed anybody where he was go- 
ing, and had not since returned. 

His daughter’s alarm was now tenfold increas- 
ed; but the day had passed away, and another, 
and another, and still there were no tidings of 
him. Louisa was almost wild with grief, and 
the friends of the missing gentleman were at 
their wit’s ends to think what could have become 
of him. At length, on the fourth day of hi ab- 
sence, a coat and hat were found by some labor- 
ers, on the banks of the Hudson, about six miles 
from the city, and were speedily identified as 
having belonged to the missing gentleman, and 
almost simultaneously with this discovery sever- 
al notes drawn by Mr. Manners fell due at dif- 
ferent banks in the city and were dishonored. 

The intelligence came like a shock upon the 
citizens. No one had dreamed that the mer-. 
chant’s affairs were in such a condition, and 
least of all, no one would have dreamed that a 
man like Mr. Manners would under any cir- 
cumstances have put an end to his own existence. 
In such a case the insurance office would, of 
course, have refused to pay the insurance upon 
his life ; but that was the last thing poor Louisa 
thought of ; and while people were still wonder- 
ing, and lifting up their hands and eyes in horror, 
a fresh discovery was made of shoes and stock- 
in s, and other garments which were saturated 
with water and had evidently been washed away 
by the tide and then east on shore again ; and, the 
same day, two gentlemen arrived in the city, 
from Albany, who said that they had met Mr. 
Manners on the day of his’ disappearance, about 
a mile from the city; that they had spoken to 
him, and that he had told them that he was go- 
ing to bathe in the river. He appeared, they 
said, to be remarkably cheerful, and as it was 
known that he was fond of bathing, and often 
bathed near the spot where the clothing ‘vas 
found, public opinion took another turn, and it 
was universally believed that he had gone to 
bathe as usual, and had been attacked with 
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cramp, or met with some accident while in the 
_ water, and had been drowned. Still people won- 

dered to find his affairs in such disorder; the 
news was spread abroad, creditors came pouring 
in, and it was soon discovered that he was hope- 
lessly insolvent, and had been in that condition 
for several months! Bankruptcy was declared 
against the estate ; but all his assets were found 
to be insufficient to pay even a moiety of his 
debts, and his daughter Louisa was left utterly 
destitute. 

Her father’s untimely death, as a matter of 
course, would have delayed her marriage under 
any circumstances ; but now that it was known 
that he had died a ruined man, those who were 
in the secrets of the family said that Ralph 
Onslow, Louisa’s accepted ‘suitor, would assur- 
edly break off from his engagement, and for their 
part, they added, he would, they considered, be 
justified in doing so. 

Louisa, herself, wrote him a letter, blistered 
with many tears, and written very incoherently, 
in which she infurmed him that she could not 
hold him bound to fulfil his promise of marriage, 
though she added, her hefrt was breaking, and 
if he forsook her she would not care to live. 

But Ralph Onslow was not the heartless be- 
ing that many imagined him to be, and he forth- 
with replied that if she released him from his 
bond, he would not release her, and he claimed 
its fulfilment, as soon as a reasonable time had 
elapsed from her father’s decease ; moreover he 
said he should call on the morrow, and should 
feel happy, if in any way he could conduce to 
her comfort in the great affliction which had be- 
fallen her. 

It is needless to say that Louisa was much re- 
lieved by this kind letter from her lover, and on 
the following day, true to his promise, he called 
at the house, and held a long conversation with 
her, in the course of which he told her she was 
in duty bound to claim the insurance on her 
father’s life. 

Louisa refused at first, then demurred and 
hesitated, and, at length, won over by Ralph’s 
persuasions, consented, he having promised to 
see to the matter himself, assuring her that it 
should cause her no trouble or annoyance. 

Ralph found that the insurance company still 
hesitated, indeed at first positively refused to pay 
the amount demanded, basing their right to re- 
fuse on the fact that there was still much reason 
to believe that Mr. Manners had committed self- 
destruction ; and the probability that such was 
the case was shown by the ruireus condition of 
his affuirs at the time of his death, a state of 
things which he had told to no one. 
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Against this, Ralph brought the evidence of 
the two gentlemen from Albany; the fact that 
the greater portion, if not all the unfortunate 
man’s clothing, had been found, and no one in 
his senses, he said, would divest himself of all 
his clothing with the intention of committing 
suicide; and furthermore, the well known fact, 
that the unfortunate gentleman had long been 
accu tomed to visit the spot where the clothing 
was ' covered, for the purpose of bathing. 

The company still refused, and threatened to 
go to law; but Ralph was firm and public opin- 
ion was on his side, besides which, people began 
to say unpleasant things about the office refus- 
ing to stand to their engagements, so, at length, 
the twenty thousand dollars were reluctantly 
paid, and Louisa found herself, if not so rich as 
she had been accustomed to believe she would 
be, at her father’s decease, at least placed very 
far above the fear of want. 

Poor Louisa! she had often said that she could 
never bring herself to make use of money paid 
by a life insurance company ; but now she found 
how stern and relentless a thing is necessity, and 
she recollected her father’s words : 

“Louisa, you may discover that money is 
your only earthly friend.” 

Alas! In the brief period that had elapsed 
since her father’s death, she had already found 
his words true, for with the exception of Ralph, 
all her friends had forsaken her, though now 
that she had received the insurance money, many 
of them would gladly have returned to her, had 
she permitted them. But she sternly refused to 
see those who had forsaken her when they be- 
lieved her to be wholly destitute. 

Removing from the spacious house which her 
father had occupied, she took possession of a 
small and exceedingly pretty cottage, inclosed 
in a garden, tastefully laid out and of consider- 
able extent, a few miles north ofthe city. There 
was a piece of woodland in the rear of the gar- 
den, which extended to the shelving banks of a 
narrow stream which flowed into the Hudson 
about a mile from the spot. 

To this lovely suburban retreat she retired, 
with an elderly woman who had been her nurse, 
and subsequently had acted as housekeeper to 
her father after his wife’s death. This worthy 
woman was strongly attached to her young mis- 
tress, and when the sad gatastrophe occurred 
which brought to light the hopeless ruin of Mr. 
Manners’s affairs, she positively refused to quit 
the service of the young lady, declaring that she 
did not care for wages, as she had laid by during 
her long service, an ample sufficiency for her old 
age, and Louisa, glad to find so true a friend in 
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her distress, albeit so humble a one, did not urge 
her departure any further. She consented that 
Mrs. Brady should remain with her, though 
more as a companion than in the light of a do- 
mestic servant. One young maid servant was 
engaged to perform the menial services of the 
small household, and thus situated, as happy as 
it was possible for her to be with the recollection 
of her recent loss, under such terrible circum- 
stances, she awaited the close of the twelve- 
months which it had been mutually agreed upon 
between her and Ralph, should intervene, be- 


tween the death of her father and the solemniza- 


tion of their nuptials. 

The sum received from the insurance office, 
carefully invested, furnished her with quite a 
sufficient income for her simple requirements, 
though, so strong had been her antipathy to the 
system of life insurance, so decided her repug- 
nance to avail herself of an income derived, as 
she insisted, from the death of her beloved father, 
that she almost shrunk from its expenditure, and 
had she had any other means of support she 
would undoubtedly have given the money to 
some public charity. 

She seldom went abroad, still more rarely vis- 
ited the city. Her walks were chiefly confined 
to strolls in the large garden, which she kept in 
excellent order with the labor of her own hands, 
and very frequently on a fine afternoon or even- 
ing, to a ramble into the wood, and on the banks 
of the stream beyond. The wood which was 
not too thickly planted, and was unusually free 
of brushwood and undergrowth, was indeed her 
favorite resort. She caused several rural benches 
and chairs to be constructed and placed in her 
favorite spots, and seated on one of these, with a 
book, or sometimes some light or fancy needle- 
work or embroidery, to occupy her attention, 
when thought and self-communion grew painful, 
she would sit for hours, sometimes alone, some- 
times with Mrs. Brady for a companion. 

During the early period of her residence in the 
cottage she had never met with an intruder in 
the solitude of the wood. Far removed from the 
din and confusion of the city and even from the 
occasional bustle of the highway, it appeared to 
her as sacred from intrusion as the wilderness of 
the far West ; but at the expiration of the first 
six months, she felt satisfied that she was watch- 
ed during her rambles True, she saw no one, 
but she frequently heard the light tread of foot- 
steps, the rustle of the fallen dry leaves, the oc- 
casional rebound of a yielding branch. 

At first she thought this might be mere fancy, 
but its frequent repetition, and its immediate ces- 
sation as soon as she stopped and listened, soon 
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satisfied her that her suspicions were not unfound- 
ed. The sounds were not caused by birds or 
squirrels, for these—and the wood abounded with 
them—unused to molestation, flew from branch 
to branch, or skipped and frolicked close under 
her feet, by no means alarmed at her presence 
within their sylvan domain. Whatsoever or 
whoever occasioned the sounds, she was satisfied 
followed and watched her narrowly, and at the 
same time was anxious to keep out of her sight. 

She could not bear the idea of giving up her 
favorite rambles, and yet she was afraid to go to 
the wood any more alone. She spoke to Mrs. 
Brady on the subject, but the old lady tried to 
persuade her that it was mere nervous fancy. 
However, from that period, for several weeks, 
she never entered the wood unaccompanied by 
the old housekeeper, and as, when thus accom- 
panied, the sounds were unheard, she, at length, 
began to think that her fears had deceived her 
and were the mere result of imagination. She 
often felt a desire to be alone with her own 
thoughts, and, after a while, she again ventured 
into the solitude of the yood unaccompanied, and 
for some time, without a recurrence of the sounds 
which had caused her alarm. 

One day, however, she heard them again. Re- 
solved, if possible, to satisfy herself as to their 
reality, she mustered up her courage, turned 
about suddenly, and walked quickly in the di- 
rection whence they proceeded. 

It was late in the afternoon, and already be- 
ginning to grow dark in the shades of the wood ; 
but she felt satisfied that she discerned a human 
figure beating a hasty retreat. With a degree 
of courage not natural to her, but inspired by 
her peculiar situation, she followed rapidly. 
Still the figure retreated, quickly, but so silent- 
ly, that the sound made by her own light foot- 
steps completely deadened those of the pursued, 
though the figure appeared to be that of a tall, 
stout man. Still she followed, only sometimes 
losing sight of the figure, then again catching a 
glimpse of it, until it emerged from the shadows 
of the woods. When she also came forth into 
the clearing which led to the banks of the stream, 
it had vanished; how or where, she could not 
conceive, for nothing was in the way to inter- 
cept the view of the water. 

Half inclined to believe that, after all, she had 
been a dupe of imagination, and now that the 
chase was over, alarmed at her own temerity, 
she was on the point of turning, to hasten home, 
when a light skiff resembling an Indian bark 
canoe, darted forth from beneath an overhanging 
rock on the banks of the stream, being paddled 
rapidly across, by the figure she had obtained 
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glimpses of amongst the trees. Now there was 
nothing to intercept the view; no sound came 
from the paddles as they were dipped rapidly in 
the flashing water, the canoe seemed to glide 
along as if impelled by supernatural agency, so 
rapid, yet so inaudible was its progress. The 
figure seated in the bottom of the shallow skiff 
appeared to be meanly-clad, the clothing even 
appeared to flutter in rags, though it was so dis- 
tant from her, and it had by this time grown so 
dark in consequence of a mass of dark cloud 
obscuring the setting sun, that it was but dimly 
perceptible. 

She watched until the canoe reached the shore 
on the opposite side, at a considerable distance 
down the stream, and was again on the point of 
returning, when the mysterious occupant of the 
canoe leaped on shore, and turned round, as if 
to see whether he was still pursued. At that 
moment the setting sun shone forth from beneath 
the black clouds, its bright parting rays gleam- 
ing full upon the face of the figure. It appeared 
to Louisa that she could distinctly trace every 
feature, so strong was the contrast of the light 
resting upon the face with the dusky gloom of 
everything around, and to her horror and dis- 
may the features were those of her deceased 
father. 

In that respect she could not be mistaken, 
though a long white beard descended to the 
waist, and the face was overgrown with grizzled 
whiskers and worn into furrows which had nev- 
er disfigured the smooth visage of Mr. Manners, 
when in life. And then, perhaps it was the pe- 
culiar light shed upon it which caused the pallor, 
but it was deadly pale and yellow like that of a 
corpse! For a moment the figure remained 
standing, gazing intently upon her, then it dis- 
appeared. 

Louisa felt as if she would sink to the earth 
with affright ; the perspiration stood in beadlike 
drops upon her forehead, and she stood rooted to 
the spot, unable to move a hmb. In a short 
time, however, she gathered courage and fled 
rapidly homeward, fancying every moment that 
she was pursued, and when, at lengih, she enter- 
ed the door of her cottage, she fell fainting into 
Mrs, Brady’s arms. 

When she recovered, the housekeeper pressed 
her earnestly to tell what had caused. her alarm ; 
but she would only say that she had been, perhaps 
foolishly, frightened by the appearance of a 
stranger in the wood. 

When at night she retired to the solitude of her 
own chamber, she began to reflect upon what she 
had seen. Was it a supernatural appearance or 
not? she asked herself. That the figure had her 


father’s features, she was certain ; they were too 
firmly impressed upon her memory, even if his 
death had not been so recent, to be erased. But 
then the features were more aged, their expres- 
sion more careworn than her father’s had been ; 
and together with the hoary beard and grizzled 
whiskers, they resembled those of a much more 
aged man. If it were possible for her deceased 
parent to appear supernaturally before her, why 
should he come in that guise and in that place ? 
Why should he retreat from her? Why, if in- 
deed he had appeared, did he not make himself 
and his object known ? 

Her deep-rooted repugnance to living upon an 
income vbtained by means of a life insurance at 
one moment almost induced her to believe that 
her father had, in truth, appeared to reproach her 
for what she still considered to be heartlessness 
on her part—a sort of trading upon the duration 
of the life of those whom we love. But then, 
she thought, “ Did not he insist upon insuring 
his life against my wishes? Was it not that in 
case events should occur which would bring me 
otherwise to want—as, alas, they have occurred ! 
—that he acted as he did? I am fulfilling his 
wishes—sadly against my own will, it is trae— 
but his wishes still. Surely he would not come 
forth from his watery grave to reproach me for 
acting thus !” 

Taking into account the shabby, ragged attire 
and the dishevelled appearance of the figure 
which had alarmed her, she at length came to 
the conclusion that the mysterious visitant was 
no apparition from the tomb, but some poor man 
—perhaps a beggar—and that the singular like- 
ness to her father was an accidental resemblance, 
one of those freaks of nature which sometimes 
startle us as we pass through @ crowded thor- 
oughfare, and fancy for a moment that we see in 
some passer-by the features of a friend far dis- 
tant, or long ago passed away to another sphere 
of existence. 

“ But if a beggar,” she reasoned, “ why did 
he not ask for alms? Why does he come se- 
cretly to watch me in the lonely woods?” And 
she shuddered at the thought that probably she 
had been watched and waited for by some 
escaped lunatic from a mad-house ! 

She resolved never again to go into the woods 
alone. But others of the household went, and 
once the housekeeper herself, at length convinced, 
asserted that she had seen the figure of the old 
man. 

It wanted now but a few weeks to the expira- 
tion of the probationary twelvemonth. One 
night Louisa, tempted by the serene beauty of 
the moonlit, starlit sky, after preparing herself 


for bed, seated herself at the half-open lat- 
tice window, and drank in the fragrant sweetness 
and freshness of the summer night-air, wafted 
from the flower-beds in the garden. 
While thus she sat, deeply absorbed in 
thought, a slight rustling noise in the garden 
caught her ear. She glanced in thatdirection, 
and saw distinctly the figure of the old man 
whom she had seen in the wood. He stood 
gazing intently towards her. The moon gave 
sufficient light to enable her to scan his features 
and his entire form, and she was convinced they 
were those of her father. Observing that he was 
noticed, he retreated; ‘and she now remarked 
that the gait of the old man was that of him she 
had loved so dearly. Hé was more bent and his 
steps were feeble, and his matted whiskers, long 
beard and mean attire imparted an appearance 
of abject poverty; but that it was no supernat- 
ural appearance, but the father, in life, whom 
she had mourned so long as dead, she. could no 
longer doubt. A terrible thonght came for the 
first time across her mind. It was overwhelm- 
ing, in its horror. Could it be possible that her 
father, in his intense love for her, and knowing 
that his failure was at hand and his ruin irre- 
trievable, had so far smothered his sense of recti- 
tude, his regard of honor, that uprightness and 
integrity which had guided him in every move- 
ment of his life, as to voluntarily and deliber- 
ately descend to perpetrate a fraud upon the 
insurance office ? and, by causing it to be believed 
that he was dead, contrive to secure to her a sum 
of money which would save her from the pov- 
erty into which she would otherwise be plunged, 
and which he was willing to bear himself, could 
he only place her beyond its influence? The 
thought almost drove her mad. If such was the 
case, was she not a party to the fraud? Had 
she not obtained money under fulse pretences, 
and was she not now living in comfort upon its 
proceeds? True, she was unwittingly a partic- 
ipant io the crime ; but she felt no léss the stigma 
that it would attach to her name, and the self- 
abasement which it would bring upon herself! 
“O,” she murmured, “ this is terrible beyond 
endurance! Can it be true? Pray God I am 
mistaken; but if it be trae, what can I do? 
How can I act? I cannot, dare not continue to 
perpetrate the crime; and to make it known, 
would be to criminate my own father! But I 
will know!” she continued; “I will know 
whether it be true or false! I will be satisfied— 
and utonce. I could not live in doubt, in such a 
ease as this.” 
She rose from her seat and commenced hastily 
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and confront the old man, and be fully sat'sfied, 
at once and forever, whether he was actually 
her father, or some one whose features and form 
and gait were alike counterparts of those of him 
she had believed dead. 

The figure retreated, turned back, stood still 
and hesitated, then moved a few paces forward, 
as if, perceiving that he had been recognized, he 
was irresolute whether to approach or flee from 
her whom, to look upon, he had crept out, like a 
thief, in the dark midnight. 

In a few moments, Louisa was sufficiently 
dressed, and she hurried out into the garden. 
The figure had disappeared. She went to the 
gate and passed down the lawn, and across the 
fields, but no living creature was to be seen. 
She called aloud, though in a smothered voice: 
“Father! Father!” But there came no re- 
sponse, and she again doubted whether it had not 
heen a mere phantasy of the imagination. It 
seemed so natural, so true, she could not bring 
herself to believe so, and yet she felt what a 
relief such a belief would be to her. 

There was nothing left but to return to the 
cottage. Again she seated herself by the open 
window; but she saw the figure no more, and at 
length she closed the lattice and retired to bed— 
but not to sleep. Her mind was too full of what 
she had seen or fancied. If, she thought, she 
were to be continually subject to these frequently 
recurring phantasies, it would be terrible—more 
terrible still, if what she dreaded were true! 
Hours passed away, and at length, wearied 
with racking thought, she closed her eyes and 
slept uneasily, and dreamed frightful dreams. 
She was awakened from one of these by a noise 
beneath the window. Her heart palpitating vio- 
lently, she lay and listened, fearful to get out of 
bed; but hearing the noise no longer, she began 
to think she had been mistaken, and again 
closed her eyes and slumbered. 

Again she was startled from her sleep, and 
this time she saw the nose flattened against the 
window, the face she had seen in the garden and 
on the banks of the streamlet—her father’s face 
—peering into the apartment! She almost 
screamed with affright, but she had sense to 
think of the dread exposure that must ensue, if 
other than herself recognized the features of the 
midnight visitor, and that fear kept her silent; 
but she sprang up in bed, and at the same mo- 
ment a voice—a voice whose accents she well 
knew, whispered: ‘“ Louisa! Louisa!” 

The next moment she was out of bed and at 
the window,the quilt thrown over her like a cloak. 
“QO, father, father!” she murmured. “ Why 


© dress herself, resolved to go into the garden 


—what is this?” 
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She had opened the casement, and the old 

man, clad in rags, stood in the centre of the 
room. 
In spite of his squalid aspect, in spite of her 
terrors, and her sense of the great wrong her 
father had done himself and her, she threw h r- 
self into his arms, and parent and daughter 
clung in a long, close embrace. In the darkness 
and silence of the night, in the unlighted bed- 
chamber of his daughter, the unhappy, erring 
father told his sad tule. It may be recapitulated 
in a few words : 

Conscious that his affairs were irretrievably 
involved, and desirous, at any risk to himself, of 
saving his cherished child from the stings of pov- 
erty, he had made up his mind to lead people to 
suppose he had met his death by drowning, 
knowing that if that were credited, his daughter 
would receive the money from the insurance 
office. 

To that end, he had spoken cheerfully to some 
friends he met, and informed them that he was 
going to bathe. He had provided himself with 
a disguise, and had put into his pocket as large a 
sum of money for his immediate support, as he 
could collect and withdraw from the firm, with- 
out raising suspicion, in the short time he had 
for preparation. On arriving at the spot where 
for years he had been accustomed to bathe, he 
had stripped himself of his garments and arrayed 
himself in the disguise he had brought with him, 
and with five hundred dollars in his pocket, had 
escaped into Canada. There he had read in the 
newspapers all the reports of his su, posed sui- 
cide, his failure, and the subsequent discovery of 
his garments, the testimony of his friends, and the 
change in public opinion which led people to 
imagine that he had been accidentally drowned. 
Then he knew his daughter would obtain the 
insurance money, and he was satisfied. 

He had hoped, by living fragully upon the 
smallest possible sum that would procure him the 
pluinest food, that his money would last for 
years, if not for the remainder of his wretched 
life; and he thought that, knowing that his 
child would be provided for, he could live absent 
from her without wishing to see heragain. But 
parental instinct was too powerful to be con- 
trolled. He had not been six months in Canada, 
before he felt a craving to see his daughter once 
again, which he could not overcome. He came 
to New York, still in disguise, and though not 
yet in a state of abject poverty, obliged to half 
starve himself day by day, lest he should find 
himself altogether destitute. He discovered 
where his daughter had taken up her residence, 
and learning that she occasionally walked in the 


woods, he crept thither in the hope of seeing her 
at a distance, though but for a moment. He 
spoke of the day on which she discovered his 
presence, and how he had avoided her, and ex- 
plained how he seemed to walk without noise 
over the ground, and paddle across the water, by 
telling her that to avoid discovery he walked the 
woods in his stocking feet, and muffled the pad- 
dies of the skiff. 

But after that day, he saw her in the woods no 
more, and after having waited until he grew al- 
most desperate, he ventured into the garden. 
Often, unobserved himself, he had seen her at 
the window ; but this night he was discovered. 
He could endure it no longer. He resolved to 
make himself known to her, to clasp her in his 
embrace once again, and then to go forth—and 
die. He had found a ladder, used for climbing 
trees in the garden, that he had placed under the 
wintow. (It was the noise occasioned by this 
movement which had at first awakened Louisa 
from her slumbers.) He had then waited awhile 
to gain courage for the effort; had climbed the 
ladder, and looked in at the window. He was 
looking in when she awaked and discovered 
him. 

“And now, Louisa, darling,” said he, “one 
more kiss for your miserable father, and he will 
go hence to trouble you no more.” 

Not so—O, not -o, father!’ sobbed Louisa, 
as she clung to his bosom. “And yet,” she 
added, “ how terrible this is! 1 is like a horri- 
ble dream. Father, you must not remain here, 
or you will be arrested. 0, it is dreadful! 
Father, dear father, how could you thus imperil 
yourself for me? I could have borne poverty 
with you; but this robbery—it is nought else— 
will cling to me like a curse.” 

And she thought to herself, though she would 
not express her thoughts aloud : 

“It is so mean—so contemptible! I would 
sooner have commiited a burglary, than have 
been party to such an act of despicable swin- 
dling.” (It was a terrible thought to occupy the 
mind of a daughter—to be alike ashamed of the 
crime committed by her father, and of the means 
by which it was committed !) 

“ Father,” she continued, after a pause, “you 
must go hence—go back to Canada. Take with 
you what money I have gotin the house. It is 
not mine, but that of the insurance company; 
but, though I know it is wrong, I will hand it 
over to you on such an occasion as this. You 
must go to-night—to-night, before daylight ap- 
pears—and—to-morrow I will go to the insurance 
office and ask to see the president. I will tell 
him all, and beg him to keep the money I have 
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not used. Thank Heaven, I have spent less than 

one year’s interest ; and I will beseech him, for a 
ruined old man’s, for a wretched daughter’s 
sake, to keep the matter secret, and forbear to 
prosecute. And, father, you must write and let 
me know when you are in Canada; and when 
this affair is settled, I will come to you there, and 
work for your support. We will live hencefor- 
ward together, poor—perhaps as poor as we well 
may be, and live—but, with the blessing of God, 
we may yet be happy.” 

Again she clung to the old man in a close 
embrace, and then forcing what money she had 
in the house upon him, urged his immediate 
departure. 

Mr. Manners endeavored to expostulate with 
her. “1 will go, Louisa,” he said; “I will go, 
my child. You shall be troubled with your old 
father no more. But reflect, before you consign 
yourself to poverty! I perceive now how great 
has been my guilt; but you have been guilty of 
no crime, my poor child! And what is the trifle 
you possess to a wealthy company ? they will not 
feel its loss.” 

“ Father,” said Louisa, “do not argue thus; 
you shock me. I have as yet been guiltless of 
crime; but.I should be an accomplice to-mor- 
row, if I forbore to give up the money. And 
perhaps some day the fraud would be discovered 
—and what would be then your fate, and mine ?” 

Still the old man argued; but his daughter 
refused to listen, and at length he took his de- 
parture, telling her that he would be in Canada 
before twenty-four hours had passed away. 

Poor Louisa did not attempt to sleep again 
that night. The day-dawn found her still sitting 
at the casement window from which she had 
watched the departure of her father—her weak, 
misguided, and now care-worn, toil-worn father 
—grown prematurely old and gray, with the 
weight of a heavy crime, and the remorse that 
ever follows crime, save in the most conscience- 
seared of men—but her father, still ! 

Unhappy girl! She had reason for deep 
thought and bitter sorrow. Forever—so it 
seemed to her—she had lost the betrothed hus- 
band, to whom she was so soon to have been 
united! She could not hold him bound to keep 
the promise he had renewed and kept, when 
poverty threatened to assail her, now that she 
was poor indeed, and, worse than poor, an ac- 
complice, though an innocent one, in a great and 
base crime! She resolved that she would tell 
him all, and then go to the directors of the in- 
surance office and relate her sad story to them, 
and then—what then, she knew not. She could 
but trust in God, and await his will! 
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The morrow came, and with a heavy heart she 
took the cars to the city at an early hour, with- 
out explaining to Mrs. Brady the object of her 
journey ; went to the bank and sought an inter- 
view with Ralph, and told him all that had 
occurred, concealing nothing. 

“And now, dear Ralph,” she said, “ farewell 
forever !” 

The tears she had long endeavored to suppress 
now burst forth in spite of her endeavors, and 
she sobbed aloud, as she added : 

“ Ralph—this is the last time I shall call you 
by that dear, familiar name—you have behaved 
nobly, most generously towards me. You wooed 
me when I was your equal in wealth and social 

position ; and when poverty and trouble assailed 
me, though with a breaking heart I offered to re- 
lease you if you wished, you kept true to your 
promise, and loved me still. But now—now 
how can I dare to hope, to expect that you 
should lower yourself to wed—O, God! that 
I should be compelled to say the words !—the 
destitute child of—a fugitive criminal !” 

“And why, Louisa,” said the young man, “ is 
it the last time that you should call me by the 
name of Ralph? and why should you release 
me from my vows? There are two persons to 
be consulted respecting that. I shall not release 
you, Louisa; I do not choose to giveup my fu- 
ture wife now, when I have more than ever rea- 
son to love her and to admire and respect the 
motives which actuate her conduct.” 

He took Louisa’s hand, which she freely re- 
signed to him. Her heart was too full to permit 
her to speak, and Ralph continued : 

“T perfectly agree with you, Louisa, as to the 
course you have determined to take, and I re- 
spect you for it. So far from lowering you in 
my esteem, it has greatly exalted you; and, take 
my word for it, it will also exalt you in the eyes 
of thé president of the life insurance company. 
A new president has been appointed since the 
insurance was paid, who is a worthy man, and a 
most intimate friend of mine. You shall not 
visit him alone; I will go with you. You shall 
tell the story, if you can; if not, I will tell it for 
you. Believe me, there is no cause for alarm. 
Have no fear for your father, or of any unpleas- 
ant exposure. Before an hour has passed over 
our heads, the money shall be quietly restored 
and you will quit the office, having made a new 
and a valuable friend.” 

It is sufficient to. say that the young banker 
accompanied his betrothed to the insurance 
office. They had an interview with the pres- 
ident, who listened to the tale they had to tell, 
and when it was ended, warmly expressed his 
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admiration of Louisa’s conduct, and promised 
inviolable secrecy. He shook hands with both 
the young people; and having learned from 
some words which inadvertently slipped from 
Ralph’s tongue that he was engaged to be mar- 
ried to the young lady, he playfully congratu- 
lated him upon the coming*event, and upon his 
choice of a lady who, independently of her per- 
sonal attractions, had shown so firm, just, hon- 
est and decided moral qualities. 

“Then you promise that you will not cast me 
off, Louisa,” said Ralph, playfully, as they 
walked slowly back to the bank. 

“ Not if you insist on binding me to my prom- 
ise,” replied Louisa, blushing, and smiling 
through the tears that she had scarcely yet 
dried. 

“And since your father is living, I see no rea- 
son for further delay,” returned Ralph. ‘“ Why 
not hasten the day, Louisa ?” 

* You forget, Ralph,” she replied, “that my 
poor, unhappy father, though living—and I 
thank God that he is—is dead to the world. 
What would be said if—” 

She ceased suddenly, but the young man un- 
derstood her. 

“You are right, Louisa,” said he, “and I 
was wrong, very wrong to speak as I did. I 
forgot myself, in my happiness in having you by 
my side, and feeling how much cause I had for 
congratulation, after what has passed between us 
to-day, in my choice of a wife. But I hold you 
bound to the day previously appointed.” 

Louisa blushed assent. 

“And,” continued Ralph, “I think for the 
short period that will intervene between this and 
the day on which I shall claim you for my 
bride, you had better remain in the cottage where 
you now reside; and, Louisa, until I am your 
husband, you must let me be your banker.” 

On the appointed day, the wedding took 
place, and Louisa, with Mrs. Brady, who had 
been her friend in adversity, removed from the 
little cottage to the spacious mansion provided 
for her reception by her husband. 

Mr. Manners wrote a sadly desponding letter 
to his daughter from Canada, to which she 
promptly replied, explaining all that had oc- 
curred afver his departure on the night when he 
held an interview with her in her bed-room at the 
cottage, and how happily everything had been 
completed. Ralph settled a liberal income upon 
the poor, broken down old man, whom he and his 
wife would gladly have welcomed as a perma- 
nent guest at their own happy home, had such 
an arrangement been possible under the peculiar 
circumstances, and frequently Louisa paid him 


long visits; but he only lived three years after 
his return to Canada. With the return of com- 
fort and ease, after his long privations, came a 
keen feeling of remorse caused by his criminal 


| folly and weakness, which hurried him to the 


ve. 

wy his death, the facts which I have re- 
corded became known by slow degrees ; but time 
and the grave had softened down all hostile feel- 
ing toward the poor old man, who had, until 
evil days came upon him, and intense love for 
his only child had warped his moral perceptions, 
borne, for so many years, so high a character. 
And the story, though the facts were distorted, 
redounded, in the opinion of the world (since 
she was happy and prosperous, and had no need 
of its sympathy), greatly to Louisa’s credit ; and 
Ralph, now a happy husband and father, as well 
as a wealthy New England citizen, has never had 
cause to regret that he twice refused to be re- 
leased from the promises he made on the day of 
his betrothal. 
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A CURIOUS JEWISH LEGEND. 

Titus passed through what had been Jerusalem 
after its destruction. It is said that the sight of 
the ruins filled with sorrow and awe the con- 
queror, in whose character, according to the state- 
ment of contemporaries, good and evil strangely 
alternated. A Jewish legend has embellished 
this circumstance by describing in the most fab- 
ulous terms certain tortures which Titus had to 
endure in punishment for the destruction of Jera- 
salen and the temple. On his voyage from 
Egypt to Italy (so goes the story), litus was 
overtaken by a storm, which threatened to de- 
stroy the vessel that bore him. Conscious of 
the righteous anger of the God of Israel whom 
he had offended, Titus broke forth in blasphe- 
mies against him, as if his power were limited to 
the sea, in which he had once destroyed Pharaoh, 
and now threatened his own safety, while he was 
unable successfully to contend against him upon 
land. A voice from on high rebuked the blas- 
~ The storm was hushed; bat no sooner 
fad itus landed than he felt excruciating pains 
in his head, occasioned, as it afterwards turned 
out, by an insect gnawing on his brain, which, 
according to the Divine threatening, was to con- 
tinue his tormentor through life. Only once, 
and for a short time, the noise from a black- 
smith’s shop caused the insect to desist. On his 
deathbed, Titus ordered the physicians after his 
decease to open his skull, in oider to ascertain 
the occasion of this ceaseless agony. To their 
astonishment they discovered in it an animal, 
which had grown to the size of & swallow, two 
talents in weight, with metal bill and claws, that 

had gnawed at the emperor’s brain.—Zebraist. 


STORM ON THE MOUNTAIN. 
The sky is changed—and such a change! O night, 
And storm, and darkness! ye are woudrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength. as is the light 


7 a dark eye in woman. Far along, 
rom peak to peak, the rattling crags 
Leaps the live th’ ander. 
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MY PLOTTING AND PLANNING, 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


BY MARTHA K. ANNABLE. 

Art eighteen I was pretty, wealthy and spoiled. 
Pretty? Certainly I was if my mirror told the 
truth ; pretty—if my five hundred and five dear, 
true, devoted friends and admirers were honest 
in their declarations ; pretty—if a rose and lily 
complexion, eyes of the merriest hazel, lips full 
and smiling, and of the richest carnation, features 
finely cut, well defined, and framed in by the 
softest and most luxuriant golden brown curls, 
could entitle one to be called pretty. 

Secondly, wealthy. Now I wasn’t what you 
may term an heiress, perhaps, gentle reader, or 
avaricious fortune-secker—yet I had been liber- 
ally educated, was surrounded with elegance, and 
even luxury, and besides being my father’s only 
heiress (and he was a comfortable merchant of 
liberal means), by the generosity of an uncle, I 
was to come into possession of twenty thousand 
dollars upon my twenty-first birthday. 

Spoiled. No one but myself dared whisper 
such a thing, vet I am confident such was the 
fact—that I was spoiled. Do you differ with 
me, reader? If so, perhaps my story will con- 
vince you of your error and my correctness. 
Now it is very evident if my nature had not been 
very depraved, when my father informed me 
upon my eighteenth birthday—the 11th of May, 
1858—that I was betrothed in my early child- 
hood to a certain Harry Sanford, the only son of 
a wealthy friend of my father’s—I say if my na- 
ture had not been exceedingly depraved, of 
course I would have acquiesced in this arrange- 
ment, with many thanks to my father for his 
kind forethought, and with many self-congratula- 
tions as to the good fortune in store for me. 

Owing to the depravity of my heart, however, 
I declared to my father that I would never marry 
Mr. Harry Sanford if he was rich as Croesus, 
handsome as Apollo, or a very Cicero for elo- 
quence (he was a lawyer by the way). No— 
marry Mr. Harry Sanford I would not! Why ? 
For the simple reason, I wouldn’t—so the matter 
was settled. 

T had seen Mr. Harry seven or eight years be- 
fore, a green, awkward, shy lad—and so I inti- 
mated to my father strongly that the idea of my 
marrying him was preposterous. 

“My dear,”—that was the way my father al- 
ways addressed me—‘“ my dear, you are very 
positive. Hadn’t you better wait until you see 
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Mr. Harry Sanford, for you know eight years 
makes quite a difference—” 

I interrupted him very impolitely—but then , 
you know I said I was spoiled. 

“T don’t care for the difference.” 

“You are very “ said my father, with a 

flashed face. 

I laughed a little, as I replied : 

“ When I marry any one, it will be somebody 
who cares more for me than my money, and does 
not wed me because Ais father and my father de- 
signed us for each other.” 

“But supposing Harry should really love 
you, pet?” 

“ It would be all the same,” I answered, care- 
lessly tying the silken cord of my morning-dress 
into knots and then untying them. “Pray, let 
us change the subject, papa, for I shall never be- 
come Mrs. Harry Sanford, depend upon it.” 

Now my father was a very determined man in 
his way, and he had set himself too much upon 
this favorite plan of his to have it thwarted so 
easily. So after spending an hour in a fruitless 
endeavor to persuade me to receive the young 
gentleman’s addresses, he suddenly enough 
changed from coaxing to threatening, called me 
an ungrateful trollop, an impudent, senseless 
flirt of a girl, and ended by informing me that 
unless I consented to meet Mr. Harry Sanford 
with becoming respect, ne would have me locked 
in my chamber and fed on bread and water until 
I did come sufficiently to my senses to do so. 

Now I suppose papa thought this would hum- 
ble me, but again the depravity of my heart 
caused me to answer that I should never treat Mr. 
Harry Sanford otherwise than with the most 
studied and profound contempt. So the next 
morning I found my door locked upon the out- 
side, and a loaf of bread and pitcher of water 
upon the table, to answer the purpose of break- 
fast, dinner and supper for me. Now here 
was a fix! I—pretty Agnes Thorne, a prisoner, 
and put upon an allowance of bread and water, 
which treatment I had no reason to expect would 
be mitigated until I consented to receive Mr. 
Harry Sanford as my affianced husband! Some 
girls would have sat down and cried over the un- 
toward state of affairs, but I did not care to spend 
my time, spoil my eyes, or waste my tears thus. 
So I sat down coolly and deliberately to think. 
In the first place I came to the conclusion I 
would never receive the attentions of Mr. Harry 
Sanford—never. Secondly, that as for remaining 
a close prisoner for an incalculable length of 

time, that would be almost insufferable, as the 
warm season was coming on, and there was no 


one who loved romping, free air and equestrian 
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expeditions better than I did. No, it never 
would do to be thus incarcerated a whole sum- 
mer, and perhaps longer, that was not to be 
thought of. Now women are famous for plan- 
ning, and it did not require ten minutes for pret- 
ty little Agnes Thorne to lay out a decided plan 
of action. 

My first movements were to make my toilet ; 
my next to eat my plain but wholesome break- 
fast; my next to put my room in order; and 
then I sat down to sewing as composedly as if 
the door was not locked upon the outside, and 
the key no doubt safe in my father’s pocket; as 
composedly as if there was not a cunningly de- 
vised plan laid snugly away in my busy brain, 
only waiting for a suitable time to be pat into 
execution by me. 

Two or three times that day my father came 
to my door and tapped, asking if I were not be- 
ginning to repent of my folly. But my answer 
evidently did not satisfy him, for he allowed the 
door to remain closed. Once my mother tried to 
expostulate with me upon my folly—but I more 
than half believe she sympathized with me in my 
trial too much to have a great deal to say, as she 
never took sides against my father. I have often 
admired her for this. I admired her for it even 
then—my dear mother ! 

How long that day seemed ; it appeared to me 
that night, cool and starry, would never come. 
When the shades of evening, however, did begin 
to approach, I donned my plainest dress, an un- 
pretending debaige, and linen cuffs and collar— 
looked over my wardrobe, laying out such articles 
of clothing as I deemed would be most service- 
able to me, and rolled them tightly into a bundle 
—then I placed a purse containing quite a liberal 
supply of spending money in my pocket, and 
was ready for my adventure. 

My plan was this. Some fifty miles distant 
from the village in which my tather lived, dwelt 
his sister and her husband, two quiet old fash- 
ioned people enjoying themselves like princes out 
there in their little vine-shaded country house, 
away from the busy turmoil of the city, of the 
gossip and heart burnings of a village. 

Uncle George and Aunt Martha had often in- 
vited me to visit them, and it now entered my 
willful brain to accept their invitation, and by 
doing so to foil my father in his grand scheme of 
bringing about a meeting between Harry Sun- 
ford and myself, the young man in question hav- 
ing written that he would do himself the honor 
of spending the summer at my father’s, and I 
knew that the said Mr. Harry Sanford intended 
visiting Europe in the fall; so if I could only 
keep out of his way that summer, I felt that the 
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Rubicon would be past, and that for some time at 
least I should be left free. 

So far so good—now to escape from my pris- 
on. My father, flattering himself that the only 
manner of egress from my chamber was through 
the door, forgot that though my window was in 
the second story, a couple of sheets tied together 
and fastened securely to the bed-post, would serve 
as well as a ladder for his romp of an Agnes 
Thorne. That, however, was my intended man- 
ner of escape ; but as I was about putting it in 
execution a new difficuliy arose in my mind. 
My mother always before retiring to rest, peeped 
in to see that I was safely ensconced in bed. At 
first, I thought of waiting until she had looked 
in and discovered all to be right. Then recollect- 
ing that I must be at the station at ten o’clock, I 
put that suggestion aside as impracticable. 

Then what should Ido? I knew that if she 
looked in and discovered the room to be empty, 
she would raise the alarm immediately, and I 
might be overtaken befure I had put myself on 
board the cars en route for my country relatives’ 
hospitable mansion. What should I do? 

But when was ever a woman’s ingenuity put 
at fault? ‘ Necessity is the mother of invention,” 
is an old adage, and it was not long before this 
difficulty also was removed. It required but a 
moment to roll some articles of wearing apparel 
into the shape of a person; this I placed in bed, 
put a delicate nightcap upon the counterfeit 
head, turning the face towards the wal. This 
done, I placed a little note that I had written 
during the day upon the table, where it would 
be likely to be found in the morning, and then, 
highly elated at my successfully laid plans, I 
made my somewhat perilous descent. 

The note that I left for the consolation of my 
parents was brief, and read as follows: 

“Dear Parents: Not particularly fun 
its cage, your bird has paced a Don’t be = 


she will return to you when that odious Harry 
Sanford is out at sea. Tillthenadieu. Aco1g.” 


Of course my Uncle George and Aunt Mar- 
tha were glad to see me. I arrived at their 
country seat when it was nearly evening the 
next day, tired and hungry enough, 1 assure 
you. Aunt Martha helped me to alight from the 
lumbering old stage-couch, while Uncle George 
(hale, hearty, dear old man— portly, and as 
warm-hearted as he was portly) came down the 
path, rubbing his chubby hands together, saying : 

“Well, well, bless my old eyes! Is it going 
to rain, Aggie Thorne, or what is going to hap- 
pen? Here, let me take your bundle, child, and 
do you, Martha, get her some supper—she’s 
nearly starved, I’ll wager.” 
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I followed the dear old people along the grav- 
elled walk, up the broad steps, through the great 
sheltering porch, and into the pleasant, old- 
fashioned parlor. Then I sank down into the 
depths of a great, cushioned rocker, while Uncle 
George unfastened my bonnet and shawl, and 
laying them upon the chintz-covered lounge, sat 
down to catechize me. 

“ Come alone, Aggie ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

I knew what was coming. I might better 
have attempted to deceive myself than keen- 
sighted Uncle George. I knew this to begin 
with, but I was more sensible of the fact, when, 
ten minutes later, I discovered I had “ let the 
cat out of the bag ;” in other words, that Uncle 
George had possessed himself of all the princi- 
pal facts connected. with my proceedings the 
previous thirty-six hours. 

“Well, well, I can’t say that I blame you, 
lass,” he said, after he had fully satisfied his cu- 
riosity. I noticed that there was a peculiar 
twinkle in his eyes, but then Uncle George had 
very peculiar eyes, perhaps it was only my im- 
agination that made me think I saw anything 
unusual in their expression. 

As I said, Uncle George was a hale, hearty 
old man, I think at that time about sixty years 
of age. A good looking old man he was too, 
and I have heard Aunt Martha say, very hand- 
some in his youth. She, dear soul, was ten 
years his junior, a pleasant-featured, mild-eyed 
old lady, invariably dressed in black or gray, 
with silver-bowed spectacles, and cap and ker- 
chief always so snowy and spotless, and as I en- 
tered the dining-room that evening and sat down 
to the bountifully spread table, with Aunt Martha 
sitting directly opposite, I thought how very 
happily her life must have passed, to leave her 
face so calm and beautiful in old age. I do not 
know but what I envied Aunt Martha, and 
would have been willing to have bartered my 
youth for her quiet old age, if her placid happi- 
ness could be mine by the exchange. Aunt 
Martha, like a dear, discreet old lady, did not 
quiz me in the least. She talked of her garden, 
the prospect of fruit, the price of butter and eggs, 
and the beautiful and seasonable weather. If I 
was in a manner uncomfortable after Uncle 
George’s catechizing, Aunt Martha rendered me 
perfectly at my ease, and I forgot my former 
discomfort. 

“ Wasn’t I tired and sleepy ?” 

I acknowledged it, for in reality I was. What 
a cool, spacious spare room that was, Aunt Mar- 
tha conducted me into with its straw carpeting, 


dimity hangings and snowy draped bed. 
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“Good night, child.” And Aunt Martha 
kissed me in a tender, motherly way. 

“‘ And be sure and take notice what you dream, 
Aggie!” called my uncle’s voice up the steirway ; 
“for you know the first dream you dream in 
a strange house will come true as sure as any- 
thing in the world.” ‘ 

And I did dream—horror of horrors !—and 
what do you suppose it was about? Will you 
believe it? but I thought I was married to the 
ugliest ogre in Christendom, and the said ogre’s 
name was Harry Sanford! I awoke in a tre- 
mendous perspiration, persuaded myself I had 
had the nightmare, and went to sleep again to 
dream that J was the horrible ogre, and Harry 
Sanborn was little Aggie Thorne, and that the 
said ogre and the said Aggie were one! I awoke 
all in a tremble, to hear the roosters crowing for 
morning, and to find daylight streaming in 
through the white curtains. 

Now it is not necessary for the development of 
my story for me to particularize the events of the 
few succeeding days, or even weeks. My time 
would have passed pleasantly enough, but for 
one or two things.. In the first place, I was 
more conscious than ever of the fact that I was 
a spoiled girl. Secondly, I had a very, very little 
wish to know how matters were progressing at 
home. Besides, I was somewhat ennuied, and 
when I learned that there was to be an addition 
to our family in the shape of a handsome young 
fellow, the schoolmaster of the district, I can’t 
say that I was sorry. 

Will Ford and I soon became the best of 
friends. I can’t tell why, unless because my Un- 
cle George called him a blockhead, and my Aunt 
Martha intimated rather strongly to me that she 
hoped I would not have a great deal to say to 
the thriftless fellow, who, although he did well 
enough for the teacher of two scores of juveniles, 
was not the most suitable company in the world 
for pretty, wealthy, accomplished Agnes Thorne. 
I say that may be the reason even now, I cannot 
say. Strange how little we know of our own 
hearts ! 

Now, why my uncle and aunt so disliked the 
young pedagogue of the district, I could not dis- 
cover. I must say they were even rude to him, 
rude—even Uncle George, dear, hospitable Uncle 
George, and my pleasant, even-tempered Aunt 
Martha. Of course I felt very sorry for him, 
and mortified that he should be obliged to submit 
to such treatwent on my account, and the smiles 
they denied him, I fully made up to him. 

One evening my aunt called me when I was 
enjoying just one of the pleasantest tete-a-tetes 
in the world with Will, upon the front piazza. 
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“The night air isn’t good for you, Agnes,” 
she said, somewhat sternly. ‘And as for Mr. 
Ford, I should think the labors of the day would 
require him to devote more hours tosleep. Good 
night, sir.’ And my Aunt Martha taking my 
hand, led me rather forcibly into the sitting-room 
and closed the door. 

To say that 1 was angry would be too mild an 
expression. I had my father’s quick, passionate 
temperament, and the idea that she should thus 
endeavor to control my actions maddened me. 
I went to the open window and lovked out. I 
saw Will walking back and forth beneath the 
great locust trees, moody and abstracted, his arms 
folded across his breast, and his eyes fixed upon 
the ground. I was in no mood to conciliate my 
aunt, who was evidently very much vexed with 
me, so I commenced singing : 

“‘O meet me down by the willow tree.” 

I knew Will heard me, for he looked up, 
smiled, and answered by deaf and dumb signs, 
which we both understood. 

“TI will—in an hour. Remember, Aggie.” 

I did remember. I pleaded fatigue to my aunt 
and retired, but to steal from my room little 
more than half an hour afterwards, and creeping 
noiselessly down stairs, I wandered out into the 
moonlight. 


What a beautiful night it was, the breezes 
sighing through the locusts, and lifting the grace- 
ful arms of the eglantine that clambered over 


the great porch. I raised my face to the per- 
fumed breath of the flowers, seeking to inhale a 
double portion of their fragrance as I passed. 
The dew lay glittering like pearls upon the grass, 
the whippoorwill was trilling his sad, plaintive 
song over the hill, and there beneath the quiet 
stars, under the sweeping branches of the willow 
tree, at the further end of Uncle George’s garden, 
in a whisper, lest his words might be overheard 
by those who sought to separate us—in a whis- 
per to be sure—yet there was no need of words, 
so eloquent was the look that beamed from his 
clear, handsome eyes—there and then he told me 
of his love, and I—I promised to be his wife ! 

Our interview was along one. What wonder ? 
How many plans we laid—how much I had to 
tell him, and he to make known to me! 1 told 
him all about my leaving home—that obnoxious 
Harry Sanford to whom my father had betrothed 
me. And when he asked me : 

“ But, Aggie, darling, would you choose the 
poor pedagogue, rather than the wealthy lover 
your father has chosen for you?” I replied un- 
hesitatingly : 

“ As truly as I pledged myself to be yours 
forever, Will.” 
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He went on in his low, musical way, his arms 

around me, his clear, earnest eyes gazing into my 
own. 
“For your sake, Aggie, I would like to be 
rich, that I might surround you with luxury and 
elegance.” (1 had never intimated to Will that 
I was to come into possession of a single copper, 
either upon my majority, or my father’s death, 
leaving him to surmise that I was as penniless 
as himself.) 

“ Never mind,” I said. How brave I was, 
wasn’t I, when I knew all the while there were 


some twenty thousand dollars to come into pos- 


session of a certain Agnes Thorne, upon her 
twenty-first birthday. 

“Never mind, dear Will,” was my brave 
speech, “I can endure poverty with all its ills 
for your sake !” 

He did not look at me, as I concluded ; per- 
haps it was well for me he did not, at least, I 
thought so at the time, for I knew there was a 
glad, triumphant expression upon my counte- 
nance that I could not conceal, and which I 
feared would betray me. 

Now I knew my father well enough to know 
that a certain refusal would meet the request of 
my lover if he petitioned for my hand, and I had 
no intention of allowing Uncle George and Aunt 
Martha to have the satisfaction of saying “no” 
to any appeal of his to them. So it was all ar- 
ranged for an elopement, to come off the very 
next evening. Will was to have a carriage in 
waiting at a certain spot designated, where 1 was 
to meet him at midnight, and then as fast as 
possible we were to set off toa neighboring State, 
where a special license would be unnecessary, 
and we could be united before a pursuit could be 
instituted. 

And with this understanding we parted. The 
next day passed away without anything of note 
transpiring. Will and I merely spoke with each 
other, and that was all, for we wished entirely to 
disarm my uncle and aunt of any suspicion they 
might have in regard to their dutiful niece. 

Night came at length—sturless, moonless. 
How | congratulated myself upon the fuvorable- 
ness of the evening for our purpose! At the ap- 
pointed hour, dressed with more than ordinary 
care, I glided down stairs and out into the night. 
I met Will at the spot designated ; the carriage 
was in waiting, he assisted me in, gave a few di- 
rections to the driver, seated himself by my side, 
put up the door, and then we were off, whirled 
rapidiyaway over the turnpike. We were both 
silent for a long time, Will and I. Finally, how- 
ever, he spoke. There was a strange quivering 
in his voice : 
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‘ Aggie,” he said, “ you are sure that you love 
me? Are you sure that you will not regret this 
step? It is not too late to go back. Icould not 
have the heart to bind you down to a life of pov- 
erty with me unless you deliberately make the 
choice yourself, with your eyes open, realising 
what you are doing.” 

“ Poverty with you would be preferable to 
wealth and luxury with any other,” I answered, 
while there was a great exultant throb of my 
heart when I thought of the surprise in store for 
my true, devoted lover, who loved me for my- 
self alone. Then I thought of my father, moth- 
er, uncle and aunt, and Harry Sanford. I 
laughed a little to myself. I said I was a spoiled 
girl—and I was. How my father would rave, 
wouldn’t he, to be sure, when he found he had 
been outwitted? But then, it was his own do- 
ings. It he hadn’t shut me up and fed me on 
bread and water, I never would have given him 
Will for a son-in-law, I reasoned with myself, 
and feeling quite satisfied with the course I was 
pursping, I nestled my head down upon Will’s 
shoulder, and went to sleep. 

“ Here we are at last, Aggie.” 

These were the words that aroused me, and 
half-bewildered, I suffered myself to be taken 
from the carriage and assisted up a flight of 
broad stone steps, into a wide hall, dimly lighted, 
and from thence into a large, well furnished 
room, very dimly illuminated indeed, by a night 
lamp. As | looked around, a sudden bewilder- 
ment came over me. I thought for a moment 
that I was the victim of some delusive, inconsis- 
tent dream. I rubbed my eyes and pinched my- 
self, to see if 1 was awake, and finding that I 
was, I was about turning to Will, with a question 
already framed upon my lips, when the door 
opened, and an old man, whom Will whispered 
me was the jusiice, entered. 

Now there were several things that amazed 
me. First, the room I was in had a strangely 
familiar look; secondly, there was a curious 
twinkling in the eye of the justice; thirdly, I 
heard sounds of suppressed mirth, and whisper- 
ings in a dim corner of the room ; and fourthly, 
my dear Will was addressed by the justice, when 
he asked him if he would take me to be his law- 
fully wedded wife, as William Henry Sanford. 
What a name, I thought to myseif, what a name! 
Although my thoughts were of a very strange 
nature, my misgivings were not definite enough 
to cause me to stay the proceedings, and—yea, 
almost befure 1 knew it, I heard the®justice 
say: 

I pronounce you man and wife.” 
At that moment, as if by magic, the great 


room became suddenly illuminated, and— There 
stood my father and mother, laughing and chat- 
ting with my good Uncle George and Aunt 
Martha—and—could it be ?—yes, surely it was 
the real sober fact—we had been married in Uncle 
George’s parlor ! 

“ Allow me to congratulate you, Aggie, upon 
your very wise choice,” said my father, advanc- 
ing. “ And upon the success of your elopement,” 
smiled my mother, while my Uncle George looked 
at me with a knowing twinkle in his eye, and 
my Aunt Martha, dear soul, laughed until the 
tears ran down her cheeks. 

“Sold!” I pronounced the word bitterly, as 
my father clasped my husband’s hand warmly, 
saying : 

“ You’ve won her, Harry—cleverly won her— 
but I dare say she isn’t worth the trouble you’ve 
had in the winn ng !” 

Of course, I tried to be very angry, when I 
discovered the ruse. Of course I raved and 
stormed, and declared I would have awful and 
terrible revenge, but— 

Here I am—little Harry looking out of the 
window and calling papa and I—the happiest 
little wife in Christendom, I subscribe my name 
Mrs. William Harry Sanford. 


TRUE AND FALSE GOOD BREEDING. 


It is truly said that a little gentility is a dan- 
gerous thing. ‘There are no such sticklers for 
etiquette as the would-be fashionable, who have 

of good soviety, but have never seen it. 
Having no innate good-breeding, they hedge in 
their lives with conventionalities and rules bor- 
rowed from the Handbook of Politeness. It is 
unsafe to do an original and spontaneous «ct in 
their presence, or let fall a remark that’s not cor- 
recily commonplace, if you would beware of 
offending their fastidiousness. (n the other 
hand, there’s no such freedom anywhere as in 
really good suciety. Truly well-bred persons 
never act by rule, or fear giving offence by the 
freedom, of their conduct and conversation. It 
is the high tone of their behaviour that preserves 
them from vulgarity, not the observance of eti- 
quette. Innate politeness and nobility of char- 
acter show themselves in every yesture, in every 
accent of the voice and glance of the eye; hum- 
ble dress and occupation cannot conceal them ; 
neither can vulgarity put on thove high qualities 
though it be clad in purple and gold, and housed 
ina palace.—Home Journal. 


AFFECTION. 
Talk not of wasted affection—affection never was wasted ; 
If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters returnip 
Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full 
hment ; 
That fountain sheds forth returns sgain to the 
un n. 
— pommel thy labor—accomplish thy work of 
affect 
Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is 
godlike. 
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DREAM-LAND VISIONS. 


\ BY FANNY FIELDING. 


How sweetly to my wearied brain 

Comes floating, borne by angel wings, 
A lomand musical refrain, 

To charm my soul from earthly things. 
It bids me throw earth-cares away, 

And soar into the realms of light; 
Forget awhile the toils of day 

In boundless visions of the night. 


In sleep I wake, and wander e’er 
By fairy streams and fountains free ; 
Or walk upon some bright parterre, 
Enwreathed with flower, and fruit, and tree; 
Or rest me in some grottoed cell, 
Beside the foaming, heaving sea, 
Whose floor is strewed with many a shell, 
Which breathes Molian sounds to me. 


Then round me comes a fairy band, 
With beauteous forms and faces bright, 
To welcome to this fairy land, 
And give one moment of delight 
To earth-worn spirits such as mine, 
Whose deadened sense and aching breast 
Sweet sleep renews with healing balm, 
And gives from toil and care a rest. 


But lo! the enchanting scenes have fled ; 
Those beauteous forms have passed away ; 
The lark soars high above my head, 
And loud proclaims the coming day. 
The mists that gathered through the night 
Upon the valley dark and drear, 
Are rolling up the mountain's height, 
And soon from sight will disappear. 


The treee that crown the mountain’s brow 
Lift high their waving, plamelike heads, 
As if to catch Sol's earliest ray, 
And warn me of Time’s stealthy tread— 
That I should rise and sally forth, 
My lifelong tasks commence anew, 
Till darkness veils once more the earth, 
And brings bright visions ever new. 


THE RED-WHISKERED ASSASSIN. 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 


“As lean as a Frenchman.” And why as 
lean as a Frenchman, any more than as lean as 
a Yankee, or as lean as a Georgian? Do 
Frenchmen monopolize all the macritude of the 
world, or even any undue portion of it? No 
sir-ee; not atall. It is simply one of those no- 
such-things which John Bull has repeated so 
often, that he is now willing to swear to them. 

By the way, to make the “entente cordiale” 
complete, Louis Napoleon ought to propose to 
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her Britannic majesty the total abolition of all 
those old-fashioned national personalities, or 
personal nationalities (whichever they ought to 
be called), including Hogarth’s “Gate of 
Calais ” 

But, on second thoughts, a thorough revolution 
of that sort would spoil a great deal of good fun 
now enjoyed by the Americans who visit Paris 
and London, and hear the two Johnnies, Bull 
and Crapaud, abuse each other; particularly on 
the stage. What gets the worst of the battle, in 
that case, is the emperor’s French and the queen’s 
English, mutually murdered by both parties. 
They used to have an actor at the Theatre du 
Palais Royal, who made his fortune by speaking 
English, which he used to do in this style: 
“Juhn! Juhn! you moost obeyee to dose 
ladee!” Nor is the English French much better 
than the French English. 

But we are wandering from our subject. We 
were about to say that we have seen a good many 
millions of Frenchmen, of all sorts and sizes, 
and we are willing to stake our reputation upon 
the assertion that the people of that ingenious 
and enterprising nation are not a whit worse off 
for adipose matter than our own countrymen, if 
as much so. That they are a little less puffy 
than their neighbors over the channel, is perhaps 
true. 


That important point being settled, we will 


proceed with our true history. A number of 


years ago there lived, in the Great Valley of Vir- 
ginia, a fat Frenchman. Yes, whatever the 
prejudice on the subject of the race may be, no 
one would be hardy enough to deny that Jean 
Jacques Legras was a fat Frenchman—that the 
Frenchman, though a Frenchman, was fat, and 
that the fat, though undeniable fat, was French ; 
unless, indeed, it be contended that as much of it 
as was the product of Virginia “ hog and hom- 
iny,”’ should be set down as American. Be that 
as it may, the fat itself was a veritable “fixed 
fact.” And Legras was no small potatoes of a 
fat man, either. He might have passed muster 
as a London alderman, played Falstaff without 
stuffing, or stood the test of any of those ordeals 
which are supposed to be the touchstones of legit- 
imate pinguitude. 

In body and bulk, then, it will not be denied 
that our Frenchman was a great man. If he was 

not correspondingly great in other respects, it 

can hardly be said to have been his fault; for 

Jean Jacques had the infirmity of noble minds— 

he was anibitious. He panted for an opportunity 

of distinguishing himself; he thirsted for glory, 

as the traveller in the desert thirsts fur the crys- 


tal well in the emerald oasis. It was military 


glory, especially, that he longed for; and if he 
lived in such “piping times of peace” as to 
make its attainment impracticable, he surely was 
not to blame for it. It was only because swords 
were so scarce, and ploughshares so plentiful, 
that he had failed to become a Julius Caesar ora 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Such, at least, was his 
opinion ; and who ought to know, if he didn’t ? 

Fate having thus made him a man of peace, 
in spite of himself, Jean Jacques Legras was 
forced to smother the martial fires within him, 
and to allow the luxuriance of his warlike enter- 
prise to “run to seed.” The result was the 
transfer to his only son and heir of all those tow- 
ering hopes which had so signally come to 
naught in his own portly person. 

This son, whose mother died while he was an 
infant, was named Julius Cesar Hannibal Napo- 
leon Legras ; and as his full complement of ap- 
_ pellations was rather inconveniently tedious, it 
was usually abbreviated by the father into “’An- 
neebal Napoleon,” and by the schoolboys into 
“ Hanny Nap.” 

The future glory and greatness of this long- 
named youth was the subject of Jean Jacques’s 
“dreams by night and visions of the day.” In 
his own emphatic language, he was bound to 
make him a hero, or “ bust;” and his most 
strenuous efforts, for many years, were almost 
exclusively directed to that praiseworthy object 
of parental ambition. 

From the very cradle, Julius Cesar Hannibal 
Napolcon’s training was of a warlike character. 
No coral and bells, no harmless rattle, no peace- 
ful playthings of any description, were ever 
allowed to soothe his infant petulance. His toys 
were all suggestive of the “ pomp and pride and 
circumstance of glorious war;” his play-house 
was aiilitary magazine in miniature; and if it 
had been practicable, the gallant Jean Jacques 
would have made his daily bread a conglomera- 
tion of “gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss and 
thunder,” and his diurnal drink some terrible 
brewage of aquafortis and gunpowder. 

As soon as the embryo hero was able to walk, 
he began to learn the manual exercise, and such 
warlike accomplishments. His progress was al- 
together satisfactory to the party immediately 
interested ; but envious “ outsiders”? maintained 
that there was a fatal defect in the system, inas- 
much as the father, who was his only teacher, 
was an arrant ignoramus, and had the misfortune 
not to know it. They maintained, however, that 
there was one consolation he might have had, if 
he had not been too obtuse to perceive it; and 
that was, that the son, being as great a numskull 
as the parent, would probably advance as fast 
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under one teacher as another. What a melan- 
choly thought it is that no position is sufficiently 
exalted to escape the tongue of detraction ! 

Jean Jacques and his neighbors both agreed in 
considering Julius Cesar Hannibal Napoleon a 
true “chip of the old block ;” but it must be 
confessed that there was a difference of opinion 
about the stuff the old block itself wiS made of. 
If you had asked one of those unmannerly out- 
siders to interpret the epithet, he would have told 
you that it meant a thorough poltroon, as well as 
an unmitigated ass. Like the old man, how- 
ever, they would admit that he had some redeem- 
ing traits—that he was at least good-natured, 
and, like most cowards, anxious to please all and 
give offence to none. 

After Hannibal Napoleon had been educated 
up to what his father thought the proper point, 
the latter resolved, if possible, to have him 
finished off at West Point. With this object in 
view, he became the bete noire, the especial aver- 
sion, of the member of Congress from his dis- 
trict, who soon learned to dread his approach as 
if he had been a locomotive amalgamation of 
small pox and yellow fever. He flattered, and 
cajoled, and blustered, and threatened—or at 
least made attempts at all these—by turns; but 
it was all of no avail. Uncle Sam would have 
nothing to do with Hannibal Napoleon. 

Crossed in this darling purpose, Legras deter- 
mined to convey the embryo hero to his father— 
or rather his grand-father-land. He took him to 
France, and actually succeeded in getting him 
matriculated at the Ecole Polytechnique. This 
was a great triumph—but alas! a short-lived 
one ; for hardly had the proud father returned to 
the shores of America, when back came Hanni- 
bal Napoleon, thrown upon his hands again like 
a piece of damaged goods, and bringing with him 
a laconic epistle, which was, in substance, a 
Gallic version of the well-known English prov- 
erb, “ There is no making a whistle out of a 
pig’s tail’”’—a proverb, by the way, which some 
Yankee has falsified by actually constructing a 
very excellent whistle with no other material 
than one of those same caudal appendages. 

This was a cut of the unkindest kind; but 
Jean Jacques was not a man to let anything 
trouble him long. He railed bitterly against the 
Bourbons, whom he accused of being the cause 
of this mishap, in consequence of their jealousy 
of the young hero! They knew that he himself 
had been an ardent supporter of the great Napo- 
leon, and they hated Julius Cesar Hannibal 
Napoleon Legras, both from dread of what his 
budding abilities might produce in the future, 
and from their dislike to the ever-glorious name 
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he bore. He had always been inclined to think 
that Louis XVIII. was envious of him and his 
family, and now he had a positive assurance of 
the fact. 

The Virginia Military Institute, unfortunately, 
was not then in existence, or he would undoubt- 
edly have tried thatalso. As it was, his ardor 
was somewhat abated by his successive disap- 
pointments, and he began to turn his attention to 
the promotion of his son’s interests 1n another 
quarter. Hannibal Napoleon was now far ad- 
vanced in his hobbydehoyhood, and would soon 
be a man, and in a condition to settle for life— 
which means being fastened down to one spot by 
that peculiar contrivance called wedlock ; and 
absurdly so, since that is not properly a lock at 
all to which there can be no key. Once advan- 
tageously “settled,” Hannibal Napoleon might 
at least stand a chance of becoming a general of 
militia, if nothing better offered in the meantime. 

As to this settling operation, the father had 
always had peculiar views for his son, and he 
thought it was now time to develop them. His 
only sister had married a Virginia gentleman 
named Brotherton, and their daughter, and only 
child Ada, was now an orphan, and under his 
guardianship. She was an especially beautiful, 
amiable and intelligent girl. 

An important change was now about to take 
place in the hitherto monotonous life of Ada 
Brotherton. She had been away at school ever 
since the death of her parents, and had conse- 
quently seen very little of her uncle and cousin. 
Now, however, her educational course was com- 
pleted, and the beautiful girl, now just blossom- 
ing into womanhood, was to be transferred to the 
Legras homestead, which its proprietor had dig- 
nified with the high-sounding, historical appella- 
tion of Austerlitz. 

Ada had already left school, and was spending 
a few weeks with one of her young friends, in the 
pretty village of Harrisonburg, in Rockingham 
county, where her father had formerly lived. 
Here her uncle was to meet her, and convey her 
nhis carriage to Austerlitz. 

In view of this little trip, Jean Jacques had 
made certain calculations which required that his 
son should accompany him. What their nature 
was, may be gathered from the following col- 
loquy, which took place between the father and 
son, the day before the projected visit to 
Harrisonburg : 

“itdown youself, von moment, my son; I 
’ave nced to ’ave wiz you von leetle tete-a-tete— 
yon leetle vat you call consooltation. Now tell 
me, ’Auneebal Napoleon, vat you tink about to 
get marry—hein ?” 
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“About getting married? I never thought 
anything at all about it. What makes you ask ?” 

“ Baycause I tink it lofty time—” 

“ High time, you mean.” 

“ Varee vell ; high time, den, for you to com- 
mence for to tink ’bout him. Oui—yes, sair. 
And dere is von yong ladee which has beau- 
coup d’argent—ver mosh silver—and which is 
beautifool, too ; beautifool comme un ange des cieur 
—like as von sky angel. And dis yong ladee, so 
beautifool, and so reesh, and so—vat you call— 
80 accomplie—so complicate—” 

“So accomplished, you mean.” 

“Ah, oui !—yes, so accomplished. 0, que vous 
etes savant!—that you are learned, my son! 
Vell, dis yong ladee, which is likewise scholar, 
and grande musicvenne—big ici touches de 
piano, and pinches de guitar, and is tout a fait— 
all to fact—accomplish; how you like to hus- 
band her—to marry her—eh ?” 

“T wouldn’t like it at all. I don’t want none 
of your dictionary-talking gals. I’d rather have 
Sal Spikes, a heap.” 

“Bat dis is not von dictionaire-talk ladee. It 
is your own cousine, Mees Ada Brozzairton ; and 
she is vort feefty tousand dollair. Mow you like 
dat, sair ?” 

“Well, Idunno. I should like the money.” 

“And: you not like de yong ladee too? You 
ought to be shame of youself, corbleu! You not 
assez de Francais—you not Frenchman ’nough— 
you too mosh Yankee, or you vould be more 
galant. Mille tonnerres! If I vas not her oncle, 
and not quite so mosh fat, I vould cut you in— 
no, cut you out—and marry her meself, corbleu! 
But it vould nevair do for taut d’argent—for so 
mosh money to quit de family. You moost 
marry her.” 

“ Well, father, I don’t mind the marryin’ and 
the money, but I don’t know how to go about 
it; I don’t know how to court. If it was Sal 
Spikes, now! But I don’t hardly know my 
cousin; I don’t know what to say.” 

“Vell, vell, you joost do vat Ibid you. I'll 
tell you vat to say. But you moost be ver quick 
*bout it; for Ada vill soon ’ave plenty yong fel- 
lows to court her. He bien! now you ’tend to 
vat Tsay. Iam going to go to fetch her ’ome 
to-morrow, and you moost go ’long. I vill drive 
de carosse, de carriage, my own self, and I vill 
say to Ada dat von of de horses is—is—vat you 
call—boiteur—limpy—” 

“Lame?” 

“Yes, yes; lame. And ven ve come to de 
colline rouge—de “red hill”—dis side of Har- 
risonboorg, I vill say you two yong peoples vas 
be necessair to descend and valk up de hill. So 
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den, I vill drive on, outside of sight. And ven 
you comes to un endroit, a spot favorable, you 
moost put your knees ondair you, bend youself, 
and say: ‘Ange de mon ceeur—angel of my ’eart, 
deign to cast von pitying glance upon de slave 
at your feet, and allow dose ’eavenly eyes to cure 
de evils dey have inflic’ ‘pon de mos’ humble of 
your admirers, Julius Cesar ’Anneebal Napoleon 
Legras.’ Vat you tink of dat, eh? She not 
stand dat, my boy; not nevair. She vill raise 
you from your knee, and den you moost, vat you 
call, hop de question, sur lechamp—on de field— 
right off de spinnin’-veel.” 

“ Right off the reel, you mean.” 

“ Vell, vell; all same von as tudder. You 
try dat plan, and see if it don’t labor—” 

“Work, you mean, father.” 

“Ah, vell! vork is labor, and labor is vork; 
and if dat plan don’t vork, den call me a rigmo- 
ramus. Ve moost ‘ave von—von—von pud- 


“ Wedding, I s’pose you mean ?” 

“ Ah, oui, yes! ve vill have von vedding nex 
Christmas ; and ve vill do it en grand—do it big. 
And ve vill drink de healt’ of de great Napo- 
leon, and all’de leetle Napoleons, too. Joost you 
do vat I tell you, and dere vill not be no troo- 
ble "bout Ada’s consent to de jfiancailles—to de 
hop de question—” 

“ Pop the question—not hop.” 

“ Vell, vell ; pop, den, let it be. And be sure 
you pop it vell, and don’t make no meestake.” 

With this parting injunction, the council was 
dissolved, and both parties proceeded to make 
preparations for the important expedition. Han- 
nibal Napoleon was rigged out for the occasion 
in a style which, in cockney phrase of the pres- 
ent day, would be called stunning—and a stun- 
ning result was anticipated, both by himself and 
his admiring parent. It so happened that the 
young man, so far as figure was concerned, was 
the very antipodes of the old one. He was long, 
lean, lathy and limber, and, in the highest de- 
gree, awkward and ungainly. Jean Jacques, 
however, believed his person to be the very pink 
of perfection, and lauded to the skies his “slim 
and genteel” corporality, in his own peculiar 
fashion—managing, generally, to top off with an 
expressive anti-climax. 

“Ah, mon file—ah, my son,” said he, when he 
sew him adorned for the ride, “dat is grand, 
splendeed, magnificent, exquiseet, sooblime, 
pretty good !” 

The day was a beautiful one, all things went 
well, and the party left Harrisonburg in high 
feather. When they reached the “Red Hill” 
the old man sprung his mine. 5 
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“ Ma chere Ada—my dear child, dis old horse 

on dat side have somehow estropiated—lamed— 
hisself. Now if you two yong peoples vill git 
out and valk youselves ovair dis big hill, me and 
de horse vill be ver mosh obligate for de kind- 
ness.” 
Anxious to please her uncle, Ada leaped from 
the carriage immediately. Hannibal Napoleon 
followed, at a much more deliberate pace, and 
then the old man drove on. 

It was a delicious summer evening, and our 
friends had suffered themselves to be delayed till 
it was quite late. There was a fall moon in 
prospect, however, and they did not think it 
necessary to be ina hurry. As we have already 
stated, Hannibal Napoleon’s knowledge of his 
cousin was but slight, and his acquaintance with 
ladies in general was limited to Sal Spikes and 
“a few more of the same sort.” 

He was now alone with his cousin for the first 
time, and the important moment had. arrived 
when, in obedience to his father’s directions, ho 
was to secure his pretty cousin and ever so many 
thousands of dollars. The two pedestrians were 
about as totally unlike as two human beings well 
could be. Ada was a refined and intelligent 
young lady, with a soul attuned to all the har- 
monies of nature ; Hannibal Napoleon was—the 
reader knows what. 

The young gentleman had a dim conscious- 
ness that it would not do to “ hop the question” 
abruptly, without anything in the way of prelim- 
inaries. He therefore began to cudgel his brain, 
in order to find a remark to begin with; but 
Hannibal Napoleon’s brain was a stubborn one, 
and not much in the habit of standing by its 
owner in such emergencies. He looked up to 
the sky, and he looked down to the ground, and 
he looked all around him—but nothing came of 
it. O, for an idea! thought he; but not an idea 
came to his assistance. They were a sort of 
thing whose acquaintance he had listle culti- 
vated, and they now stood aloof, in the hour of 
his sores need and bitterest tribulation. 

Suddenly a hungry-looking porker sprang out 
of a clump of bushes, and with a loud grunt, 
ran across the road. No bigoted Israelite ever 
cursed the whole porcine race more emphatically 
than Hannibal Napoleon blessed it now. It was 
a perfect godsend. 

“I say, Cousin Ada, don’t it make your 
mouth water to think about hog-killin’ time ¢” 

Why, cousin?” 

“ O, sasseges, you know, and spar’ribs, and 
chimes, and cracklin’-pone,and them—splendid !” 

The subject was a fortunate one. Those who 
feel deeply, they say, speak eloquently. If so, 
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no one could have the elements of eloquence in 
greater perfection than this enthusiastic youth. 
It was a congenial topic, for if there was any- 
thing on earth he loved, it was the rich unctuous 
morsels which he had in his mind’s eye then— 

“ Grease that was living grease no more,” 
as Byron (might have) said. 

But the young man’s organ of language was 
not @ prominent one, and even grease soon failed 
him; and a long silence followed. At last, hap- 
pening to look into a cornfield by the roadside, 
he caught another idea, and pressed it into use. 

“IT say, Cousin Ada, do you like roastin’-ears 
best when they’re roasted or when they’re biled ?” 

Ada had not paid much attention to the sub- 
ject, and distrusted her ability to offer an intelli- 
gent opinion—bardly knew which she liked best. 
Her companion gave her the benefit of his expe- 
rience ; but it did not last long, and the conver- 
sation again languished. 

They had now reached the top of the hill. 
Hannibal Napoleon was again at a loss for an 
idea, and knew not where to look for one. For- 
tunately, he happened to cast his eyes towards the 
setting sun. Ada followed their direction, and 
at once became absorbed in contemplating the 
glories of the scene. 

The spot is a commanding one. To the east- 
ward you have the Massanutten mountain, run- 
ning boldly off towards the south, and then ter- 
minating as suddenly as if it had been swallowed 
up by an earthquake; and beyond it the Blue 
Ridge, extending, both to the right and left, as 
far as the eye caureach. Far westward the view 
is terminated by the North Mountain, and be- 
tween it and the spectator lies a beautiful rolling 
country, smiling in the lap of peace and plenty, 
and rich in all the elements of rural beauty. 

Below the feet of the beholder lies the village 
of Harrisonburg, with all the adjuncts of an 
American country-seat of the better class. Im- 
mediately in front is the court-house, with its 
steeple crowned by an ichthyological vane, 
which tells you faithfully how the last strong 
wind blew; and, a little to the right, a church 
with its steeple surmounted by a trumpet that 
will neither blow itself, nor tell how the wind 
blows, though it professes to be a vane also. 
And farther in the distance are various other 
churches, and numerous private residences, some 
of them of a pleasing, tasteful exterior. 

Such is Harrisonburg at the present day, and 
the more prominent features of the scene were 
not materially different from this at the period of 
which we write. The cousins saw them gilded 
and adorned by all the beauties of a most gor- 
geous Virginia sunset— 
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“ 
But one unclouded blase ef Uving light? 

If by “unclouded,” Byron here means that 
the whole heavens were free from clouds, we 
humbly submit that he has spoiled his sunset. 
This beautifal phenomenon, even in Greece, 
could never be exhibited in full perfection unless 
there were masses of vapor collected above the 
departing luminary. Such was the case in the 
glorious scene upon which Ada was gazing with 
all her soul in h.r eyes. 

Pile on pile, in a vast arch spanning the 
whole western heavens, lay huge masses of 
clouds, which one who saw them for the first 
time might well mistake for entire mountains, 
composed, each one, of a single gem. Mighty 
masses of ruby reposed on pillars of jasper; 
lofty pinnacles of purest gold towered up to 
heayen, with a background of ultramarine or 
azure; vast piles of amethyst, and topaz, and 
sapphire, and cornelian, were glowing as with 
ten thousand beacon-fires ; while opalescent tints 
and ever-varying hues played over the whole, till 
all at last seemed to melt into “one entire and 
perfect chrysolite,” extending from the zenith to 
the horizon, and then gradually fading away into 
the sober russet of the sunless twilight sky. 

But it is time that we should return to earth, 
and to Hannibal Napoleon, whom we have left 
all this time gaping after an idea. He was so 
still, that his cousin supposed him to be, like her- 
self, absorbed in the contemplation of the glorious 
scene before them. And so he was, and he 
proved it, the next minute, by exclaiming : 

“I say, cousin, do you know what that thar 
looks like? It looks jest like the inside of Aunt 
Betty’s copper kettle, with streaks of apple-butter 
smeared all over it—it does, by gum !” 

To this elegant comparison, Ada had nothing 
to say, and the two walked slowly forward. 
Presently Hannibal Napoleon wheeled off to one 
side of the road, and beckoned to Ada to follow 
him. When she did so, he suddenly dropped on 
one knee, threw himseif into an attitude which 
he considered very graceful, rolled up his eyes 
with a die-away expression, and then, with a 
sudden start and a ludicrous grimace, cried : 

“ Consarn them chesnut burs !” 

That was not exactly what Ada had expected 
to hear—though the fact is, she did not know 
what to expect. At first, she was inclined to 
think him not right in his mind; then she imag- 
ined he was going to say his prayers; and then 
she didn’t know what to think, but stuffed her 
handkerchief into her mouth, to stifle a laugh, 
and awaited the denouement. 

Hannibal Napoleon shifted his legs, threw 
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back his head, rolled up his eyes again, opened 
his mouth, and—r-+-r-p! something suddenly 
gave way at the nether end of his continuations. 
Casting a rueful glance below, he exclaimed : 

“ Od rot them straps !” 

Ada was thoroughly mystified, and at the same 
time so excessively amused, as to make an ex- 
plosion of laughter very difficult to suppress. 
For this reason, she began slowly to walk for- 
ward, but had only taken a few steps, when her 
genuflecting cousin called out : 

“Cousin Ada! ho, Cousin Ada! Come back 
here! I’ve got something to say to you.” 

She returned. Hannibal Napoleon again 
struck an attitude, threw back his head, opened 
his mouth, and said : 

“ Cuss that hat—it wont stay on!” 

His hat had fallen off. The same thing had 
happened twice before, and the lover was at his 
wit’s ends, for his new beaver was the darling of 
his heart, and the earth was a mass of mud. 

At last his face brightened. A happy thought 
had struck him. . 

“ Here, cousin,” said he, “just hold that hat a 
minute or two—will you ?” 

Ada consented. The graceful position was 
resumed, and at last the question-popping com- 
menced. In the tone of a school-boy reciting 
his task, and with an exact repetition of the 
ridiculous, lackadaisacal gestures used by his 
father, he commenced : 

“Angel of my heart, deign to cast a pitying 
glance upon the slave at your feet, and allow 
those heavenly eyes to—to—to cure—those heav- 
enly eyes to—to cure—to cure the measles—” 
longer. A clear, loud, ringing, musical laugh 
burst forth, and her whole frame was convulsed 
by the explosion, repeated as it was every time 
she looked at her cousin, who remained still in 
the same silly posture, with a look upon his face 
which could only be characterized by borrowing 
a word from his grandmother tongue—ebahi. 
Though exceedingly amazed that his companion 
should laugh at so serious a matter, he was not 
at all embarrassed. 

“ Cuss the thing—I have forgot it! But you 
just hold on a minute, and—stop! I’ve got it! 
cure the evils—that’s it! I knowed I could come 
it—cure the evils—” 

And he was about to finish the high-flown 
harangue which his father had provided for him, 
when an unexpected interruption occurred in the 
shape of the report of a gun or pistol, followed 
by a long, loud, shrill ery, or rather yell, coming 
apparently from the carriage, which by this time 
was some distance ahead. 


“That’s father’s voice !” cried Hannibal Na- 
poleon, starting to his feet, and as pale as a 
corpse. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Ada began to 
run towards her uncle; and her cousin, we are 
sorry to say, began to travel, at a 2.40 speed, in 
precisely the opposite direction. The reader 
will not be surprised, therefore, to learn that the 
young lady was the first to reach the carriage. 
When she reached it, she found the horses hitched 
to a tree, and no one to be seen anywhere. Ina 
moment, however, she heard a dismal groan 
from the carria e. 

“Is that you, uncle?” she asked. 

There was no reply, but a repetition of the 


groan. 

After a little hesitation, she climbed into the 
vehicle, and found her uncle stretched at full 
length upon the cushions. For some time she 
received no reply to her repeated questions, save 
an additional groan, and a piteous cry for mercy. 
At last, however, the old man said, feebly and 
tremulously : 

“ Est-ce toi, ma chere—is it you, my dear?” 

“ Yes, dear uncle, it is I. What is the matter?” 

“ Ah, ma chere niece, it is all ovair vid me— 
c’est fait de moi—I am done for—almos’ gone.” 

“You are not hurt—are you, uncle ?” 

“T am kill, my dear—shot to deat’.” 

“ Where are you hurt? I don’t see any blood.” 

“It is not blood, my shild ; it is brains. Here, 
you can feel dem all ovair my face. De ball 
split my head open, and scatter dem everywhere.” 

“ Why, uncle, that’s not brains! That is the 
Dutch cheese you hadin your hat. Smell it!” 

“ Tonnere de Dieu! 1 do b’lieve it is sheese, af- 
tair all. You no feel no hole in my ’ead ?” 

“No, indeed. You are not hurt at all.” 

“ Dat is ver strange. I feel de bullet strike me 
joost here. Juste ciel ! vat a tick skull I must’ave.” 

“ But who was it, uncle ? How did it happen ?”’ 

“ Vy, it ’appen dat I vas drive along, not tink- 
ing of noting, and mos’ asleep, ven all at vonce 
de horses vas stop, and I saw stand bayfore me 
von great, big, tall sacr-r-r-r-r-e vilain ras-cal, vid 
big red veeskair, and a black patch in von eye, 
and he not say noting, but poot von pistol to my 
"ead, and bang! he shoot me right here in de 
temple, and I joost ’ave de time to give von 
screech, and den I fall ovair, and not know not- 
ing no more till I hear you call me. But vere is 
my son—vere is ’Anneebal Napoleon ?” 

Ada made an ambiguous answer, for she did 
not like to tell the old man that his darling son 
had run away, instead of coming to his as- 
sistance. The father was easily satisfied. 

“ Vell, vell,” said he, “I sooppose he must 
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*ave see de vilain ras-cal, vid de big red veeskair 
and de black patch on von eye; he must ’ave 
runned ‘aftair him, to catch him. Dat boy ia so 
courag:eur—so full of fight—I ‘ave great fear of 
his get into some difficult. Look, my dear shild, 
and see if you can apperceive someting of him, 
someveres.”’ 

Ada did as she was bid, and presently saw the 
hopefal youth peeping cautiously over a fence. 
Hearing no further alarm, he had turned about 
and crept slowly up to the carriage, keeping the 
fence between him and the road. Seeing that 
all was right, he now showed himself, and ad- 
vanced towards the others. 

“Did you catch him, my son?” asked the 
father. 

“ Catch who ?” 

“ Dat great, tall, sacr-r-r-e rilain ras-cal, vid big 
red veeskair, and black patch on von eye.” 


“T didn’t see nobody with no big red whis- | 


kers, nor black patch on their eye.” 

Fearing an unpleasant explanation, aud ob- 
serving that several persons were approaching, 
attracted no doubt by the old gentleman’s yell, 
Ada good-naturedly diverted her uncle’s atten- 
tion, and suggested the propriety of unhitching 
the horse and proceeding at once. This was 
done, and the old man drove rapidly homeward, 
imagining that he saw, behind every bush, and 
in every fence-corner, “‘ dat great, tall, sacr-r-r-e 
vilain ras-cal, vid de big red veeskair, and de 
black patch on von eye.” 

They reached home in safety, and nothing of 
importance occurred for a week or ten days. 
The morning after their arrival, Jean Jacques 
took an opportunity to say to his niece : 

“ Vat vas you two yong peoples talk about 
las’ evening, ven you valk youselves along de 
overtop of de red hill, at Harrisonboorg ?” 

“ Well, uncle, my cousin asked me if it didn’t 
make my mouth water to think about hog-killing 
time, which question being appropriately, an- 
swered, he then proceeded to compare the bean- 
tiful sunset sky to a copper kettle smeared with 
apple-butter. Those, I believe, were the most 
important topics of conversation.” 

The old man did not pursue his inquiries any 
further. He constantly urged his son, however, 
to proceed with his suit, and the latter did make 
certain demonstrations of that sort; but Ada 
always laughed so consumedly, that he could 
never get matters brought to a crisis. 

One evening the family was alarmed by a loud 
report, and a few minutes afterward the old gen- 
_ tleman rushed into the house and fell upon a 

sofa, half dead with fright and the speed with 
which he had been running. When he had in 
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some degree recovered his breath, he felt him- 
self carefully all over, and then suid : 

“ Dieu merci! I tink he not hit me dis time; 
I don’t feel no hole novheres.” 

“ Whom do you mean, uncle?” 

“T mean dat enfant du diable—dat debil’s baby 
—dat sacr-r-r-e, big, tall, vilain ras-cal, vid de big 
red veeskair, and de black patch on von eye! 
He vas sit up inde top of de big apple-tree, by 
de stable-door, a-vaitin’ for me to come to de sta- 
ble ; but I saw de scoundrel in time, and j'ai fait 
mon possible—I do my possible to get behind de 
meat-’ouse bayfore he shoot, and I joost save 
my cochon—my bacon. I hear de bullet whiz 
past monoreille gauche—my awkward ear.” 

“ Your left ear, uncle.” 

“ Vell, vell, it is all same in French. But dis 
is get to be terreeble. I shall not ’ave no peace, 
not nevair no more, for dat sacr-r-r-e vilain ras- 
cal, vid de big red veeskair, and de black patch 
on voneye. Vathe shoot me for? Ido him 
noting—que le diable l’emporte!—devil fly avay 
vid him 

Monsieur Legras went about his daily avoca- 
tions with fear and trembling. He became ex- 
cessively nervous, and heard the report of a pis- 
tol in every slamming door. He even began to 
lose his appetite and grow thin. He believed - 
there was some terrible mystery about the red- 
whiskered assassin, for all his inquiries in relation 
to him were fruitless. Nobody else had ever 
seen him, and some went so far as to believe him 
a myth, a creature of the Frenchman’s imagina- 
tion. 

In the meantime, Hannibal Napoleon’s court- 
ship was making very little progress ; and this 
was another source of annoyance to the old gen- 
tleman. He was quite out of patience with the 
young man’s dilatoriness, and had once said to 
him, with great emphasis: “’Anneebal Napo- 
leon, you are von son of a jackass.” 

One evening the Legras household was wait- 
ing impatiently for the evening meal. The head 
of the family was absent—a very unusual thing 
at this hour. He had gone out to see about the 
cutting down of some trees for timber, but was 
to have been back before sunset, and the candles 
had now been lit for some time. 

At last he made his appearance, leaning on the 
arm of a young gentleman who was not a resi- 
dent of the neighborhood, though he had been 
several times a visitor at Austerlitz. He was a 
rising young lawyer, named Medwynne. Mr. 
Legras greatly needed his support, for he seemed 
hardly able to walk. 

* Dear uncle, what is the matter?” asked Ada. 
“Ah, ma chere niece—my dear shild! I give it 
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up. C'est fait de moi! I am done for—use up! 
I can stan’ it no longer.” 

“ Stand what, uncle?” 

“Vy, dat abomeenable, miserable, dirty, mean, 
low, vile, disgracefool, ugly, beastly, cowardly, 
hatefool, daytestable, infernal, sacr-r-r-e vilain 
ras-cal, vid big red veeskair and black patch on 
yon eye !’”’ 

“ What has he done now, uncle ?”’ 

“Vat has he not done? He ’ave tree time 
shoot me to de door of de grave, and dis time he 
vas run up to finish his vork, ven dis excellent 
yong gentleman ’appen to come up, and scare 
him avay, or you vould have ’ad no oncle by 
dis time, my shild. Scelerat! Que le diable 
t’etouffe !” 

“ Well, well, uncle, we will help you up to 
bed, and after you have lain down I will bring 
you a cup of tea and something to eat.” 

The old gentleman was supported to his bed 
by Ada and the young lawyer. There was a 
curious intermingling of fingers, in the course of 
this operation, and any one who had been look- 
ing sharply might have seen Ada slip a note into 
her bosom. But that is no business of ours. 

Before ten o’clock, the Legras establishment 
was, to all appearance, buried in slumber. The 
only watcher about the house was the young 
gentleman-guest, Mr. Medwynne, who was seated 
by acandle, with a number of the Rockingham 
Register in his hand. 

Suddenly a noise in the upper part of the 
house broke the stillness of the night ; then eame 
a strange shuffling sound upon the stairs, and 
then Monsieur Legras, in nocturnal attire, and 
pale as the intruder in King Prim’s bed-cham- 
ber, burst into the room. He was in ahalf faint- 
ing condition, and would have fallen upon the 
floor, if Mr. Medwynne had not prevented it 
and supported him to a seat. He was all the 
time struggling to speak, and as soon as he could 
get the words out, he exclaimed: — 

“‘ Mon cher ami—my dear friend—I call on 
you to bear vitness dat I ’ave not no vish for to 
marry togezzair my son and my niece Ada. I 
give my pairfect consent for her to marry vatev- 
air she please, vherevair she please, howevair she 
please, howevair anybody else please, and how 
everybody please. Je m’en lave les mains-@l 
vash my ’ands of it, and I vill not ’ave noting to 
do vid it—au grand jamais—not nevair no more 
forevair and evairlasting.” 

“Why, Mr. Legras, what is the matter 
now 

“De mattair? De mattair now is same as 
alvay. De mattair—grand Dieu !—de mattair is 
dat enfant du diable—dat spawn of de devil—dat 


infairnal, great, tall, saer-r-r-e vilain ras-cal, vid 
de big red veeskair and de black patch on von 


eye!” i 
“It is not possible that he has had the impu- 
dence to come into the house ?” 


“It is posseeble for him to ’ave de impudence 
of de devil hisself. He come into de house, and 
into my shambair, and close to de side of my 
bed, and ven Lopen my eyes,I see him in de 
moonlight stand ovair me, by de side of de table 
where I ’ad my sooppair. And vidout to say 
not von single vord, he trow down on de table 
von leetle bit pocket-pistol; and den he trow 
down von leetle biggair pistol; and den he trow 
von great aynormous big ’orse-pistol; and den 
von leetle gun; and den von mosh biggair gun ; 
and den von traymendous big blunderbush, all 
same as von leetle cannon; and den von leetle 
daggair ; and den von big daggair; and den von 
leetle knife; and den von big knife; and den 
von leetle small-syord; and den von big broad- 
svord; and den von big bludgeon-stick ; and den 
von bottle of pison; and, las’ of all, von haltair 
—von gallows-rope. After dat, he pick up de 
tings, von after tudder, and he say : 

“ «Tf you dare for to praysume for to marry 
your niece to dat stupeed ass of a son of yours, 
I vill shoot you vid dis, and dis, and dis (de pis- 
tols), and dis, and dis, and dis (de guns); and 
I vill stab you vid dis, and dis (de daggairs) ; and 
I vill cut your heart out vid dis, and dis (de 
knifes) ; and I vill stick you trough vid dis, and 
cut and slash you vid dis (de svords); and I 
vill knock you brains out vid dis (de bludgeon- 
stick); and I vill make you svallow down dis 
(de pisen) ; and den I vill hang you up vid dis 
(de gallows-rope), till you are as dry as gun- 
powder and as brittle as glass; and den I vill 
take von mortar and pestle and pulverize you 
into atoms, and scattair you into de immensity 
of space, vhere noting but Omniscience vill ever 
be able to find you, and noting but Omnipotence 
to put you togeazair again !” 

“And he shake his sledge-hammair fist in de 
face of me, aud I shut my eyes tight, and ven I 
open dem vonce more, I not see noting more of 
dat sacr-r-r-e vilain ras-cal, vid big red veeskair 
and black patch on von eye! 

““O, Mr. Medwynne,’ continued the be-dey- 
illed old Frenchman, “vat shall Ido about it? 
’Anneebal Napoleon vill nevair consent to give 
her up—no, not nevair, no-—” 

His words were arrested by another noise upon 
the staircase, a tremendous racket, followed bya 
surt of bumpety-bump, bumpety-bump, bumpety- 
bum, bum, bum! caused, evidently, by some 
heavy body tumbling down the stairs, 
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The younger gentleman ran to the door, and 
opening it, found Hannibal Napoleon at the bot- 
tom of the steps struggling to get on his legs 
again, and rubbing his empty pate, which had 
received some pretty hard knocks in his head- 
long descent from the landing-place above. His 
fuce would have made a capital study for a 
“knight of the rueful countenance,” and the 
tears were actually starting from his eyes. Some 
overmastering excitement, however, appeared to 
possess him, for he instantly burst forth, with 
excessive volability (half crying all the time), 
into the following bpeech : 

“IT don’t want to marry my cousin! I never 
did want to marry my cousin! Anybody what 
says so is a liar! It was all father’s doin’s! I 
never courted her! It’s all a eonfounded lie, so 
itis! Boo hoo, hoo, hoo!” 

And here the young hevo’s feelings so entirely 
got the better of him, that he began to cry, like 
a full-grown baby. Suddenly an idea seemed to 
strike him, and he turned to Mr. Medwyane and 
sobbed out: 

“ Wont.you marry ber, Mr. Medwynne? I 
do wish somebody would marry her!” 

“ Tell us first what it is that has discomposed 
you so? What has happened to you ?” 

“ Why, jest now, when I was fast asleep and 
dreamin’ about somebody a-robbin’ my water- 
million-patch, I waked up all of a sudden and 
saw a great, big, ugly-looking feller standin’ close 
beside the bed.” 

“ Hadn’t he von red head?” asked the old man. 

“ Yes.” 

“And a big red veeskair?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And a black patch on von eye ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T tought so—tonnere de Dieu!—I tought so! 
Dat same sacr-r-r-e vilain ras-cal!’’ the old man 
exclaimed, in trepidation. 

** Well, he showed me a whole passel o’ guns, 
and pistols, and knives, and clubs, and pison- 
bottles, and ropes, and things, and he swore how 
that ef I dared even to think of sich a thing as 
marryin’ my Cousin Ada, he’t shoot me, and 
stab me, and knock my brains out, and pison me, 
and hang me, and grind me up in a mortar and 
pesle, and seatter me into the intensity of space, 
when the Venetians would not be able to find me, 
nor their impotence to put me together again! 
And then he stept oat o’ the moonlight, I don’t 
know where; and I jumped out o’ bed, and run 
down here. O,me! Whatshall I do! Boo, 
hoo, hoo, hoo! For the Lord’s sake, Mr. Med- 
wynne, do marry her—wont you? But ‘taint 
no use, though. Father never will consent to it!’ 


“Vont I, dough? Joost try me a leetl’!” 

* You'll be willin’ for*Mr. Medwynne to mar- 
ry Ada, and for me not to?” 

“TI will dat—and no meestake !” 

“Why, father—what is the matter with you ?” 

“ Vhy, son—what is demattair of you? Tell 
me dat, and I tell you dis. I tink me bote mat- 
tair joost about the same von as tudder. Mees- 
tair Medwynne ’ave my fool consent for to mar- 
ry my niece as mosh as evair he please. De bet- 
tair de soonair.” 

“ And wont you do it, Mr. Medwynne*? Do 
have her, now; wont you? she’s a mighty nice 
gal—indeed she is.” 

“ Well, if it will really be an accommodation 
to you, I don’t much care if I do.” 

“Huzzar! Sic semper tyrannis—e pluribus 
unum! Cock-a-doodle-doo-oo! Hooray !” 

The reader will not require to be told that this 
was not the first time that Mr. Medwynne had 
thoughts of such athing. Neither will he require 
from us a minute statement of the plot against 
Monsieur Legras, and how it was conducted. 
The following extract from a letter subsequently 
received by Miss Ada from Mr. Medwynne, will 
probably suffice. 


“ Yes, dearest Ada, it was necessary to deceive 
your uncle, and to treat him with apparent rough- 
ness ; though you must allow that we have been 
careful to do no real injury either to him or your, 
cousin. Nor would it have answered to have let 
you into the secret. Your soft heartedness would 
very soon have spoiled our plot. His own fears 
met us half way, and rendered our task a ve 
easy one. I didn’t disguise myself, nor indeed 
had. I anything to do, except the last time, when 
I shoved him over into a ditch, at the instant 
that John Eldon blazed away. He had been 
talking with a neighbor, and had forgotten it was 
so late. The first time, in the carriage, John 
leaned over, himself, and knocked down his hat, 
cheese and all, over his eyes, with his left haad, 
while he pulled the trigger of the pistol with his 
right. There is not a milder louking man any- 
ohare than John Eldon, but he certainly does 
look frightful in his assassin costume. I mean 
‘to exhibit him to you, in full fig ; when you cross 
my threshold, dearest Ada, the first thing you see 
will be the ‘ great big, tall, sac-r-r-r-r-e vilain ras- 
cal, vid big red veeskair, and black patch on 
von eye!’ 


THE REMEMBRANCE. 


ang = I stood in realms beyond the grave, 
Where, in @ waste and melancholy place, 

I saw my mother—the same pensive grace 

Hung round her forehead, but upon her cheek 
Tears, as if shed by one wh» strove to suve 

The thing it loved from ills, though all too weak. 
I looked into those anxious e) es, 

And read the same veiled ‘enderness ; her breast 
Bighed, as if filled with earthly memories. 

I gazed on that loved face, and gezing blessed, 
Until my eyes o’ertiowed ; but in those tears 

I telt joy inexpressible—tor they 

While towing brought me buck to hoyhood’s 
Waters that washed my human sins away ! 
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THE BLIND GIRL OF WATERLOO. 


BY FRANKLIN J. FOX. 


~ 


Tue little Belgic hamlet of Waterloo, although 
otherwise entirely insignificant and uninteresting, 
lying some miles southerly from Brussels, was, 
as my reader need not be informed, some fifty 
years since, the locality of one of the most im- 
portant and desperately contested battles of 
modern times. The spot is now classic ground ; 
and no one, I am sure, for whom the romantic 
career of Napoleon has ever possessed half the 
interest and fascination which the perusal of its 
record usually excites, can linger among the 
shattered walks of Hougomont or La- Haye 
Sainte, or survey the field from the heights of 
La Belle Alliance, where the emperor staked and 
lost throne, liberty and power, without becoming 
deeply absorbed in the reflections so naturally 
suggested by the scene. At harvest time, a 
rank growth of grain thickly covers the ridges 
and intervales, which, as the guides tell you, 
grows to rust and decay before it ripens; and 
where the grain is the richest, you can easily 
mark the spots where the carnage was most 
bloody. So strange did it seem, that the best 
blood of Europe should be given to enrich, and 
to no purpose, the fields of Waterloo! 

And doubly strange did it seem, to reflect, as I 
did while wandering amid these relics of man’s 
violence, that a spectacle so awful, so tragic, as 
that which the eighteenth day of June, 1815, here 
witnessed, should have been displayed upon the 
Sabbath ; that of all other days, that should have 
been consecrated to this fearful work, which a 
merciful Creator set apart for rest and worship. 
That while the parents, the brothers and sisters, 
and the wives of those who here met in the strug- 
gle of death, were sending up their prayers to 
Heaven, in the humble chapel or lofty cathedral, 
those for whom they supplicated, were, it may 
be at that selfsame moment engaged in the work 
of slaughter, or were themselves gasping in the 
agonies of death upon the field of “ red Water- 
loo !” 

And yet, much as reflections like these affect- 
ed me—solemn as was the thought, that here 
hundreds of the bravest hearts of France and 
England were forever stilled, leaving in their dis- 
tant homes mourners for life—I must confess 
that nothing which I here saw or felt, interested 
or affected me half so deeply as a simple story 
T heard the same evening, upon my return from 
the battle-field to the hamlet. 


As we passed through the little street of the 
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latter, my attention was attracted by a group, a 
family, as I judged, sitting in front of one of the 
numberless shops where mementoes of the place 
are sold. There was, first, a female, a young 
girl, whose face, save a strange vacancy and 
dreaminess in its expression, impressed me as 
being extremely lovely. Further examination, 
however, made me aware of the fact that she was 
entirely blind. A little child, evidently her own, 
to judge from the marked resemblance between 
them, stood by her side; while close at hand, 
watching every slight movement, each expres- 
sion of her face, was an athletic, handsome man, 
whose intelligent countenance was extremely 
grave and careworn. Aside from the interest- 
ing study afforded by the sad yet patient face 
of the blind girl, the conduct ot this man par- 
ticularly drew my attention. The contempla- 
tion of his companion seemed to engross all his 
faculties ; he was so absorbed in watching her, 
as to be almost unconscious of the presence of 
aught else; or if his eyes were casuaily turned 
to some other object, it was but for an instant— 
they were immediately directed again to her face. 

“ Pierre,” she murmured softly, while we still 
stood by—‘ Pierre, my husband, where are 
you?” 

“ Here, darling,” the man quickly replied, and 
his hand was placed in her lap, so that she could 
clasp it in both of hers. “ What do you wish, 
Ninette ; tell me, that I may gratify you.” 

“Mother is crying,” the little child artlessly 
lisped, striving to clamber upon her father’s 
knee. ‘ Speak to her, papa, bid her not to cry ! 
She does so often when she is alone, until she 
makes me cry with her. Why does she do so?” 

I drew nearer, for I saw that my intrusion 
was not observed, and the scene was one which 
irresistibly laid hold upon my feelings. I could 
see that the man struggled to maintain his com- 
posure; yet his lip would tremble as he heard 
the prattling of the child, which explained its 
meaning, even tome. The sightless eyes of the 
blind girl had welled over with tears at the voice 
of her husband, and she now hid her face upon 
his shoulder. Tenderly placing his arm about 
her, he asked, if possible, more anxiously than 
before : 

“ Will you not tell me your wishes, Ninette ? 
Bid me do anything for you that man can do, 
and it shall not be wanting.” At that instant 
the bell of the little chapel close by commenced 
to toll. 

“TI have never had but one wish,” was the 
hardly audible reply, as the speaker slightly 
raised her head ; “and that, alas ! is impossible 


to be fulfilled. Hark—that is the vesper bell, 
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and the sun must now be setting! Ah, Pierre, 
these are four dreary years which have passed 
since I last saw the sun! AndJI shall never 
more see him; no, nor the bright sky, nor the 
flowers ; and this dear child, which I have never 
seen, and nevercan! Ah, Pierre, Pierre, it is 
dark, so dark !” 

Her tears flowed afresh, with the words, and 
again she hid her face upon the shoulder of her 
husband. So affecting, indeed, was her grief, so 
touching the plaintive and inexpressibly sweet 
tones of her voice, and so powerful the appeal 
mutely given by those eyes, forever darkened to 
the light, that I turned away my head, to hide 
from the guide the emotion which I was half- 
ashamed to confess. Yet I need not have feared, 
although I doubt not that the honest fellow had 
witnessed this same scene, or similar ones, per- 
haps twenty different times, still, upon this oc- 
casion, he showed every sign of being deeply 
moved. Nordo I envy hishumanity, who could 
have stood by, at that time and place, with dry 
eyes and composed face, unaffected and un- 
moved. 

Upon different occasions, I have seen men 
powerfully touched by compassion, sympathy 
and grief, and have witnessed memorable dis- 
plays of manly emotion; but never to such an 
extent as at the time of which I speak, and in 
the person of the blind girl’s husband. As he 
heard her last ‘Word, great sobs of agony broke 
from his lips, his stout frame quivered like an 
aspen-leaf, and the tears coursed rapidly down 
his bearded cheeks. For the last few moments, 
devout worshippers had been hurrying past upon 
their way to the chapel, to attend the vesper 
service; and now one of the solemn, majestic 
chants of the Romish ritual floated out upon the 
still air, and distinctly reached our ears. Atthe 
sound, the husband fell upon his knees at the 
feet of Ninette, and seizing her hands, he turned 
his eyes upward, and fervently uttered the words : 

“Ave Maria, purge my soul from this great 
wickedness! Merciful Father, forgive the sin— 
sweet Jesus, intercede for me !’’ 

Unwilling to remain longer, where my pres- 
ence might possibly disturb the deep solemnity 
of this touching scene, I walked slowly on. 
Looking back upon reaching a corner, I saw that 
Pierre was still upon his knees by the side of his 
wife; but her hands now rested softly upon his 
head, and she was inclining towards him, as if 
whispering some words in his ear. 

I subsequently solicited from my guide a re- 
hearsal of the story which I knew must be con- 
nected with the blindness of Ninette, and her 
union with Pierre; and received the following 


particulars, the narrator assuring me that he was 
perfectly conversant with them. 

Four years previous to this time, Ninette, then 
a gay and beautiful girl of fifteen, lived with her 
widowed mother, since dead, in the hamlet of 
Waterloo. The grandfather of the young girl 
had been a French officer, and shared the fate of 
many of his companions in arms, falling in the 
last stand of the Old Guard; and the two, 
Ninette and her mother, were supported in part 
by a pension from the French government, and 
partly by the small ‘revenue derived from the 
sale of relics of the place. 

As might be expected, the loveliness of Ni- 
nette made her at once the envy of all the other 
village maidens, and the prize which each of the 
youth bent his energies to secure. She seemed 
the only object of rivalry; other fair maidens 
there undoubtedly were, but none so graceful or 
so winning as Ninette. At the same time, she 
appeared as if perfectly careless as to which of 
her admirers was most favored. Upon one day, 
one might flatter himself that the success of his 
suit was beyond peradventure; upon the day 
following, he was dismayed to find that his ad- 
vances were most coolly and distantly received ; 
and in this manner, each of the suitors—and 
there were at least a dozen—was alternately treat- 
ed to smiles and frowns, raised to the summit 
of his hopes, and then rudely cast down to des- 
pair, until all became dejected with melancholy. 

It cannot, therefore, be concealed, that Ni- 
nette was a most consummate coquette. To be, 
while so young, the sole object of such unbound- 
ed admiration—to have the disposal, as it were, 
of so many hearts, was too great a temptation to 
vain and trifling coquetry. Being well-disposed 
towards all her lovers, but regarding one hardly 
above another, with a thoughtlessness which had 
no feelings of love to check it, she exulted in her 
power over her victims, winning their hearts 
successively, only to cast them aside for new 
triumphs. And all this, without either artful- 
ness or malice—for she was of too simple a mind 
for either; but because it pleased her girlish 
fancy to prolong her mastery. 

But this mastery could not be forever main- 
tained. The jealousy of the lovers had hereto- 
fore prevented their individual knowledge of the 
treatment which each had respectively received 
at the hands of the cruel Ninette; and it was 
only with the shame and anger aroused by the 
discovery, as it slowly dawned upon their deluded 
minds, that each was equally favored, and that 
all had been ruinously deceived, that they unani- 
mously resolved to throw aside, for the while, 
their jealous rivalry, and mutually concert a 
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scheme which should make Ninette the bride of 
one of them—which one, it was uncertain—but 
all agreed to join in the plot, and abide by the 
event. The matter was undertaken without 
anger, and without the slightest intention of 
harm to the unsuspicious girl; but rather as a 
peremptory measure to fimally settle her prefer- 
ence, and to do away with the uneasiness which 
had long tortured them; although it is more 
than possible that more than one of the youths 
. secretly regarded the mental sufferings which 
were being prepared for Nimette, as a measure of 
retribution. Happily for the plotters, none of 
them anticipated the disastrous results which 
were destined to flow from their thoughtlessness. 

As Ninette was lightly tripping home one 
evening, without the slightest intimation of dan- 
ger, she was suddenly seiged and hurried into a 
covered vehicle, close by. Her cries were muf- 
fled in a cloak, and her person closely confined 
in the arms of her captor. Overcome by the 
violence, and terrified by dreadful apprehensions 
of her fate, she fainted, and remained some time 
in a state of utter insensibility, When she at 
last regained her consciousness, it was to find 
herself in a damp, dark room, surrounded by 
stone walls, dripping with moisture.* The 
apartment was evidently subterranean. She was 
lying upon the cold floor, while a tall figure, 
disgdised from head to foot, stood beside her. 
Throwing herself at his feet, she piteously im- 
plored to be released and conveyed to her friends, 
but was rudely repulsed. 

“These are the consequences of heartless 
coquetry,” the disguised man sternly said. 
“And here, Ninette, shall you lie—ay, if it be 
even to the day of your death—until you consent 
to accept the hand of one of those whom your 
heartless conduct has well-nigh driven frantic. 
I shall return in an hour, to receive your deci- 
sion; and remember that this is to be your 
dungeon, with neither food, drink nor company, 
uatil your choice is made.” 

“ Pierre, O Pierre, pity me—release me!” the 
unhappy girl cried, as, recognizing the voice, 
she threw herself again at his feet. But the 
prison door was harshly closed between them, 
and she found herself alone. The terrors of her 
situation were too much for her meek spirit, 
again she lapsed into a swoon, and this time so 
deep, so dcathlike, that her breathing could hard- 
ly be perceived. Her jailor returned at the ex- 
piration of the hour, and so alarmed did her 
situation make him, that he caused her to be 


effect—that this apa:tment was beneath some 
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conveyed instantly to her home, The same 
night, all of her abductors precipitately left the 
village, to await the event of her illness, 

For weeks poor Ninette suffered in the insen- 
sibility of a burning fever, imagining herself still 
in the power of her cruel captors, and distress- 
ing the ears of her friends with herravings. She 
recovered at last, and regained ber strength ; but 
it was only with the total loss of her sight—the 
blasting heat of the fever had forever closed her 
bright eyes to the light ! 

This intelligence was received with such dis- 
tress of mind as may be imagined by the exiled 
youth; and fearing to return to incur punish- 
ment at the hands of the authorities, they became 
miserable wanderers over the continent. Most 
restless of all, a demon of unhappiness seemed to 
possess the wretched Pierre, He reproached 
himself a thousand times with the guilt of the 
whole transaction, since he had been the ring- 
leader in the plot; and for several months he 
roamed restlessly about, “seeking peace, but 
finding it not.” Grown desperate, at last, he 
determined to return to the village. He found 
Ninette sad and desponding under her heavy 
affliction, and most earnestly did he implore her 
forgiveness, which the gentle girl did not with- 
hold. Nor was this all; with a heroism which 

did honor to his noble heart, Pierre besought her 
to become his wife; pleading with her to permit 
him to atone with the devotion #his whole life 
for his wrong, and assuring her, when she sadly 
shook her head, that he had never loved her so 
well as now. Ninette hesitated long, but his 
fidelity for several months conquered her con- 
sent. And never, since the hour of their mar- 
riage, had Pierre failed in his unwearying assi- 
duity to anticipate her every wish. The birth 
of achild served to strengthen if possible this 
fidelity’; and it was indeed beautiful and touch- 
ing to see this strong man thus nobly employing 
his days, striving to redeem his one error, One 
by one, too, the erring lovers of Ninette returned 
to their homes, being bidden by the husband to 
come without fear; and the forgiveness of the 
wife was freely extended to them. 

The renewed interest which this story, with ite 
simple brevity, excited in its characters, drew 
me the next day, to the little shop of Pierre, w 

I purchased, from the hands of Ninette herself, 
several relics of the field. I have carefully 
cherished and preserved them, not so much as 
souvenirs of the great battle,as of Tue Buinp 
Girt ov Warer.oo. 


A PRINCESS 8 DISHONOR. 
She was a princess, but she fell ; aud now 


the ruins of tue chateau of Hougomont, or the 
Sainte. 


of La e 


Her shame gous biushing through a live of kings! 
Bagry Coxnwalt. 
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A FRONTIER STORY. 


BY D. C. WADB. 


‘ 

Ir had been one of those perfect days in the 
latter part of October, which we sometimes have, 
even after the hoar frosts of autumn have come, 
to blight and destroy all nature’s beauty, and to 
warn all living creatures to prepare for the ap- 
proaching winter. The sun had just sank into 
the western horizon, and even the few last lin- 
gering rays, which for atime were discernable 
upon the high hills and forest tops, had disap- 
peared, and still George Belknap continued to la- 
bor without any apparent fatigue, and with as 
mach zeal and activity as if the morning light 
had just dawned, and his day’s work had just 
commenced. 

He was in excellent spirits, for this year the 
crops everywhere yielded abundantly, and the 
sight of the large, full ears of his extensive corn- 
field was sufficient to make any farmer’s heart 
glad, for, from it he expected to realize a hand- 
some profit; and his mind was occupied with 
the various appropriations he intended to make 
of the money which he hoped to receive from 
his summer’s prodace. And now having beheld 
him so diligently at work, let us pause for a mo- 
ment, and go back a little in order to give the 
reader some insight into his previous history. 

George Belknap was a young man of about 
twenty-six years of age, of a fine form and no- 
ble bearing, and with a particularly pleasing 
countenance, and he was moreover aniversally 
beloved and esteemed by all who knew him. 
He had married Mary Grant, a sweet, tidy, 
comely maiden, whose only fortune was her 
pretty face and loving heart; and with that her 
husband was content, for she made him a most 
capital helpmate, always keeping his house in 
perfect order, and discharging her daties in as 
able and efficient a manner as he did his, and 
not a happier home than their’s could be found 
in all New England. It was a short time before 
this, that a general panic had spread through- 
out the colonies. It was the year 1756, and a 
war had broken out between England and 
France, which of course very seriously affected 
the state of things in this country, ahd the news 
had come that the combined French and Indian 
forces had committed terrible depredations upon 
our border towns, carrying death and destruction 
wherever they went. Intense excitement every- 
where prevailed. Massachusetts appealed loud- 
ly to the courage and patriotism of her sons, 


urging them to arise im their country’s defence, | 


and assist in driving the merciless, blood-thirsty 
savages and the almost equally ferocious French- 
men from their borders. George Belknap enlist- 
ed at once, with several of his townsmen; but 
soon the excitement died away. Ramors reached 
them of suspended hostilities, and of a peace like- 
ly to follow; and so much reliance has been 
placed upon these reports, that for a time the 
contemplated project of sending an expedition 
against Fort Niagara had been abandoned, and 
Gen. Abercrombie deeming farther seinforcements 
unnecessary, very willingly granted permission 
to those who had already enlisted, and had not 
yet joined the army, to remain at home, until 
some fresh outbreak should require their ser- 
vices. This, as well as the bountiful harvests, 
had served to elevate George Belknap’s spirits 
to a wonderful degree, and he was so occupied 
with his own thoughts that he did not notice that 
the sun had set, and that the twilight shadows 
were fast creeping on, when the loud, shrill notes 
ofthe horn, calling him to supper, made him 
leave his work, and whistling to his dog, he 
started off in the direction of home. He had 
just reached the edge of the cornfield, when he 
turned around, and glancing from one end of it 
to the other he viewed with evident satisfaction 
the large amount of labor he had accomplished ; 
when lo! in the very path he had a moment be- 
fore trodden, he beheld the tall, powerful form of 
an Indian, standing at a little distance from him, 
with his keen black eyes fixed full upon him, 
though no round escaped his lips. On his brow 
he wore a coronet of eagle’s feathers; a blanket 
was thrown carelessly over his left shoulder, and 
with one hand he grasped his uplifted toma- 
hawk, while with the other he pointed signifi- 
cantly, with his fore-finger to a dark-brown hair- 
ed sealp, which hung all dripping with blood at 
his girdle. It was a sight sufficient to make the 
bravest turn pale, and George Belknap, stout- 
hearted as he was, stood stupefied with horror 
and amazement. He stood as if spellbound, 
with his eyes riveted upon the dusky form before 
him, and he would gladly have fled, but his 
limbs seemed suddenly deprived of the power of 
motion. Not that the sight of an Indian had 
in itself anything appalling, for in this part of the 
country they were invariably peaceable, well-dis- 
posed towards the whites, and not unfreqnently 
stopped at their dwellings, as they passed to and 
fro on their hunting excursions, to obtain food 
and drink. But it must be remembered that 
signs, dreams and wonders, spectres, visions 
and ghosts, were household words among our 
ancestors, and though George Belknap had hith- 
erto ridiculed the whole as idle talk, yet he was 
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not altogether free from the superstitions of his 
day and generation. Where had the Indian 
come from, was the question which arose in his 
mind ; he had but a moment before surveyed the 
whole cornfield, and he knew that no Indian was 
there then. 

Was it an apparition? what else could it be? 
for no mortal man had been near him all the day ; 
and as that conviction settled itself upon his 
mind, his knees actually ‘‘smote one against the 
other.” Had he been upon the battle-field he 
would have been undaunted and undismayed ;_ 
he would have rushed with impetuosity into the 
deadliest part of the conflict, and would have 
fought valiantly and manfully, without a thought 
of fear; but to be all alone, full three-quarters 
ofa mile from home, just when the evening 
shadows were thickening about him, with an In- 
dian ghost directly before him, was a sight cal- 
culated to fill even the bravest heart with con- 
sternation and horror, and he sprang with the agil- 
ity of a panther over the walls, and flew, rather 
than ran in the direction of home. Fleeter and 
fleeter grew his steps impelled by fear, as ever 
and anon he glanced over his shoulder, and be- 
held the Indian with his uplifted tomahawk hotly 
pursuing him. Once, he hit his foot against a 
stone, and stumbled and fell, then the Indian 
halted for a moment until he had arisen, and 
the race went on as before. If he slackened his 
pace, the Indian slackened his also, always keep- 
ing just such a distance from him ; if he turned 
from one side of the road, his companion did the 
same ; if he crossed over to the other, the foot- 
steps of his pursuer were still close upon his track. 

On and on they sped, and when George reach- 
ed the house, he was more dead than alive with 
fatigue and terror. Again he turned round, but 
the Indian had stopped, and after shaking his 
tomahawk defiantly at him he vanished’ like 
mist before him. 

Fortunately his wife was so much engaged 
in making tea, and taking up .the toast and 
cakes for supper, that she did not particularly no- 
tice him, so that by the time he had taken his 
seat at the table, he had in some degree recover- 
ed from his fright and fatigue. 

“ George, what is the matter?” said his wife, 
as she passed him acup of tea; “are you sick ? 
you lock dreadfully pale.” 

“JT, I don’t know, yes, I believe I am sick. I 
have a headache,” he answered, hardly knowing 
what he said. 

“ What can I do for you?” she said quickly, 
quite alarmed by his looks and manner. 

“ Nothing at all, dear, all I need is a little quiet 
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“Shall I boil you an egg? or will you have 
some of this toast? I made it expressly for you, 
and it is unusually nice, or perhaps you had rath- 
er have a cracker.” 

% Neither, Mary, I *t want anything to eat 
to-night, I am not hungry at all.” 

“You have been at work too hard, I know 
you have,” skid Mary. “I'll go down and see 
if Mr. Trueman wont let John or Jim come and 
help you to-morrow, shall I?” 

But Mr. Belknap did not answer; he had 
not evin heard her question. 

“ Wont you have some more sugar or cream 
in your tea?’ said Mary, after the lapse of a 
few minutes, again trying to draw her husband 
into conversation. 

“O no, it is all right, and very nice,” he an- 
swered, drinking it more to please her than be- 
cause he actually wanted it; and then arising 
from the table, he drew his chair quite close to 
the fire, and remained silent and motionless as a 
statue for more than an hour, gazing in upon 
its bright burning embers ; and Mary, perceiving 
that her husband was not in a conversational 
mood, wisely concluded to leave him to his own 
meditations, and proceeded to wash and wipe 
the tea-dishes, and to put them away. After that, 
a long silence ensued, which Mary was the first 
to break. 

“ George,” said she, as she came and sat down 
by him, “ what is the matter? something has 
happened, I know, for you are not usually so 
sad and dejected ; do tell me what it is, you sure- 
ly wont exclude me from your confidence.” 

“Indeed, I will not, Mary,” said George, 
“ you deserve it, and you shall have it. The 
truth is, I have had my warning.” 

“Your warning?’ said Mary in surprise, 
“what do you mean? you astonish me.” 

“T mean just what I say,” he answered in a 
very serious tone. “I have received the warn- 
ing which death always gives to all before they 
depart.” 

“ And is that all?’ and Mary laughed out- 
right. “ Really, I thought something dreadful had 
happened. I feel as if a load was taken from my 
heart.” 

“ And it is dreadful,” said George, in a husky 
voice, “ to be cut off in the very morning of my 
life, to die, when I have so many to love and to 
live for, to leave you, my dearest—” 

“Stop,” said Mary, putting her hand over his 
mouth, “you must not talk so; who has been 
putting these silly notions into your head? I 
thought you were a firm disbeliever in all this 
sort of nonsense.” 


and rest, and I shall soon be better.” 


“So, I always have been,” answered her hus- 
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band ; “but ‘ facts are stubborn things,’ and I 
can’t discredit the evidence of my own eyes,” 
and he proceeded to relate his evening adventures ; 
how an Indian had risen up before him in the 
cornfield all painted and equipped for battle, how 
he had ran, and been pursued by him all the 
way homme, always keeping just such a distance 
from him, and finally just when he had reached 
his own door, he had shaken his tomahawk de- 
fiantly at him, and then disappeared as sudden- 
ly as he came. 

To all this Mary listened with assumed gravi- 
ty, though she could scarcely refrain from laugh- 
ter. She had no faith in visions, presentiments 
and warnings, which were the favorite topics of 
conversation at the fireside among our ancestors, 
and therefore she could not participate in her 
husband’s fears and forebodings. 

“ George,” said she, “ I see through the whole 
affair; this phantom which you have seen, is 
partly the work of your own imagination; you 
were at work all alone in the cornfield, and no 
one to talk to, and your mind was doubtless oc- 
cupied with those frightful stories of Indian 
murders and massacres of which we have heard 
so many of late, and you allowed your thoughts 
to dwell so long upon them, that your imagin- 
ation became aroused to such a pitch, that you 
actually believed that you saw an Indian before 
you; that was all. I looked out of the window 
and saw you running as if some evil spirit was 
after you, but there wasn’t any Indian, for if 
there had been, I should have seen him.” 

“ What was invisible to you, might have been 
visible to me,” answered her husband, quietly. 

“ When I was about twelve years old,” said 
Mary, “my mother had a quilting-party, and 
just as we were nicely seated at the supper-table, 
a bird came in at the window, and flew around 
my head three times, and lit on my shoulder for 
a moment, and then went off through an open 
window. Dismay was on every countenance; 
the old ladies shook their heads, and whispered 
one to another, ‘poor child, she isn’t long for 
this world ; it’s a dreadful omen, a sure sign of 
death.’ My mother grew pale with terror, 
and for months after she watched me con- 
stantly, daily expecting to see me droop and 
die. But you see I disappointed them all. I 
grew tall, and strong, and here I am not quite 
twenty-one, and haven’t scarcely seen a sick day 
in my life. What do you think of that, George ? 
If the sign proves false in my case, why should 
it not in yours ?” 

“ You are a most capital reasoner,” said Mr. 
Belknap, affectionately; ‘“you’d do nicely for 
a lawyer, I hope your argument will prove true,” 


He did not tell her that it was the scalp, to 
which the Indian had pointed so impressively, 
the hair of which was exactly the color of his 
own, that had affected him more powerfully than 
anything else. 

“ This is a disagreeable subject, let us drop it 
entirely,” said Mary ; “ it never does any good to 
dwell upon these dark things, and we wont be 
so foolish as to give way to idle fears, till we 
have some cause for them. Suppose we sing a 
little, that will drive away the blues to perfection. 
O, no, not those solemn things, for you are sol- 
emn enough already,” she said, seeing him take 
up the hymn-book ; “let us have something live- 
ly, some of those good old English ballads, such 
as your grandfather used to sing, Prince Ed- 
ward was a famous man, or Robin Hood;” and 
in another moment the room was filled with the 
soft, sweet music of her merry melodies ; she sang 
the whole six verses beginning with “ Prince Ed- 
ward was a famous man,”’ but her husband could 
not join her, a cloud was upon his brow, his 
mind was filled with dark and sad forebodings 
of coming evil, he seemed to feel instinctively 
that a terrible death awaited him, and even the 
gaiety of his wife could not dispel his gloom. 

Just then the clattering of horses’ hoofs were 
heard at the door, and a soldier entered. He 
had come, he said, addressing Mr. Belknap, to 
inform him that hostilities had again commenced 
more alarming than ever; that the rumors of 
peace were without any foundation, got up and 
circulated by the French themselves, to blind 
the eyes of the colonists, until they could have 
time to complete their preparations for a war, 
and Gen. Abercrombie had sent him with orders 
for those who had enlisted, and as many more as 
he could rally, to join the army without delay. 
The soldier delivered this message in a rapid 
and monotonous tone, and with a polite bow he 
departed, to execute his commands elsewhere, 
while poor Mary upon whose heart his words 
had fallen like a thunder-bolt, threw herself into 
her husband’s arms and burst forth into an un- 
controlfable flood of tears, for now for the first 
time those terrible apprehensions of some dread- 
ful calamity about to befall them, which had so 
disturbed and distressed her husband, suddenly 
took possession of her own soul, and she gave 
way to her feelings without any attempt to re- 
strain them. 

The next morning the sun shone out in all its 
splendor and beauty ; the weather was warm, and 
pleasant as summer, and the day promised to be 
all that the previous one had been, and yet upon 
this morning when all was beautiful, bright and 
joyous, there was weeping, sorrow and parting ; 
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many a heart was oppressed with sadness, many 
a home was left loncly and desolate, and many 
were separated from loved ones forever, for in 
nearly every town in Massachusetts, some could 
be found who had responded to the call of 
patnotism and duty, and were about to depart 
upon a perilous expedition against Fort Niagara. 

Already the sharp report of the musketry an- 
nounced that the time of departure was at hand, 
and the air resounded with the beating of the 
drum, and the music of the fife; still George 
Belknap lingered, he could not tear himself away 
from his young, beautiful and weeping wife, 
without a few more expressions of love and ten- 
derness, the last he felt he ever should bestow 
upon her. 

Never before had he looked so handsome as 
there he stood in the doorway all accoutred and 
equipped for his campaign, with one arm thrown 
lovingly around his wife, whom he was secking 
to cheer and console. His tall, fine form was 
drawn up to its full height, his head was proudly 
erect, and no trace of his previous agitation was 
visible upon his countenance, his dark brown 
hair was thrown carelessly off his forehead, his 
cheek was flushed with excitement, and in his 
eye there was an unusual brilliancy. 

“Mary, my sweet wife,” he said, “my heart 
tells me that I shall never return, for twice last 
night the same Indian that I saw yesterday has 
appeared in my dreams, to warn me of my ap- 
proaching end, but do not mourn or grieve for 
me, for I give my life a willing sacrifice to my 
country’s cause. Our separation here, my dearest, 
will be a final one, but remember, Mary, there is 
a heaven above; thither your steps are tending 
as well as mine; there we shall meet again to be 
forever united, and to dwell in those blest man- 
sions of eternal happiness which the Lord has 
prepared for all who love andservehim.” Then 
followed one long and last embrace, and they 


It would be useless to enter upon a detailed 
account of that perilous expedition undertaken 
against Fort Niagara, for all the readers of Amer- 
ican history must be fully aware that the result 
was most disastrous to the hopes of the colonists. 
A dreadful defeat, in which a dreadful loss of 
life was invelved, was followed by a rapid re- 
treat. Indians merciless and blood-thirsty con- 
stantly hovered upon the trail of the routed army, 
concealing themselves in the woods and trees, 
to cut off any stragglers or small parties of sol- 
diers who should by chance have become separ- 
ated from the main body of the army, and many 
fell vietims to the unerring aim of their bullets 
or tomahawks. Among these was George Bel- 
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knap; he, together with some dozen of his com- 
panions, had carelessly fallen in the rear of the 
army, and were stopping for a few moments to 
drink from a brook, when suddenly a large party 
of Indians who were lying in ambush for them, 
attacked them ; taken by surprise as they were, 
and overpowered by numbers, they could make 
but a feeble resistance, and fell indiscriminately 
before the musketshots and tomahawks of the 
savages. Only one escaped to tell the tale. Al- 
bert Morris a neighbor, and fellow-townsman of 
George Belknap, by a singular fleetness of foot 
was able, under cover of the smoke, to reach the 
army. 

The last he saw of his friend, he had fallen up- 
on the ground, and a tall, powerful Indian, en- 
veloped in a large blanket, with his head adorn- 
ed with eagle’s feathers, rushed upon him, an- 
swering the exact description of the one he had 
solemnly protested had appeared before him, but 
he saw no more, for at that moment, he was forced 
to flee to save himself. 

The next morning, a small detachment of 
troops were sent to the spot of the unfortunate 
encounter. The corpses of eleven men were 
found, many of them dreadfully mangled, and 
all had been scalped by the hands of the ruthless 
savages. Among them was the body of Belknap. 

Poor Mary Belknap, her love for her husband 
had been little short of adoration; he was the 
light of her life, and upon him were centered all 
the warm, strong affections of her young heart. 
In his death a blight had indeed fallen upon her 
youth and her existence, and all joy and hap- 
piness were forever banished from her soul; the 
elasticity of her step was gone, the bloom faded 
from her cheek, and the light went out from her 
mild b!ue eyes, and she grew daily weaker and 
more emaciated. The kind-hearted neighbors 
were touched with compassion at the sight of her 
grief, and sought by every means in their power 
to alleviate her sufferings, and to console her in 
her sorrow. But that insidious disease, consump- 
tion, had marked her for its victim. No ‘skill, 
care or attention could stay the progress of the 
fell destroyer ; she received their attentions grate- 
fully, smiled cheerfully and kindly upon all, but 
uttered no complaint, and shed no tears ; and just 
as the spring was opening in all its beauty and 
freshness, ali that remained of the young, beauti- 
fal and beloved Mary Belknap was consigned to 
the cold and silent grave. 

She had indeed gone to that world where 
there are no tears, sorrow or parting, there to be 
united to that loved one who had gone before, 
and to dwell forever with him amid celestial glo- 
ries of Paradise. Thus ends my Indian legend. 
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Useful Hints. 

Do not forget to take up a few roots of the Diclytra 
spectabilis for winter flowering. Many persons fail in 
getting this beautiful plant into flowering in the house— 
and the secret of it is, keeping the plant too hot at first. 
Almost any plant will flower sooner, and in more profu- 
sion, if kept in a cool greeenhouse till it commences 
growth—and the diclytra requires yet more cool treat- 
ment. Let any one follow the following cool directions, 
and we will ensure them success. Take up the roots, 
and place in alarge pot filled with good rich soil, and 
leave the plant out until the earth freezes hard enough 
to almost split the pot; then bring it into the house to a 
cool room, and by degrees get it accustomed to the heat. 
This process, singular as it may seem, will ensure a fine 
plant and a profusion of blossoms. There are some other 
plants which, though perfectly hardy, add much to the 
beauty of a collection of indoor plants; these are the 
deutzia gracilis, daisies, pansies and violets. Soil for 
potting should also be attended to before frost sets in. 
Complicated composts, which some writers expatiate upon, 
are valueless. In our opinion, good maiden loam from an 
old pasture and a quantity of soil from the deep woods— 
that which is rather sandy being best—mixed together, 
will make a compost suitable for almost any plant. 


Coltsfoot. 

This grows on high, moist, clayey ground, producing 
yellow flowers, in February and March. The leaves are 
round, hairy, and close to the ground, supported on long 
foot-stalks, veined, kidney-shaped, resembling a colt’s 
hoof, of a purple color; the flower stem grows about eight 
inches high. A decoction of one pound of the dried roots 
and leaves, boiled to three quarts and a half pint, drank 
three times a day, is good for scrofula. For a consump- 
tive cough a gill of this may be taken four times a day. 
It is a warming stimulant, used to promote perspiration, 
and cannot be given amiss in colds, obstructions, whoop- 
ing-cough, asthmatic complaints, pain in the breast, and 
to promote expectoration. A snuff made of the leaves is 
good for the eyes and head, and the whole plant made 
into beer is very grateful and medicinal. 


Garrya. 

A hardy evergreen, introduced only a few years since, 
and which produced its very handsome long pendulous 
spikes of blossoms or catkins for the first time in England 
in October, 1834. These spikes are produced in bunches 
of eight to ten together; and they are frequently over a 
foot long. It is quite hardy, and should be grown in a 
loamy soil, where it will continue flowering all winter in 
defiance of the cold. It is a striking object, not only from 
the great abundance of its long, slender, graceful catkins, 
but from its dark green glassy and leathery leaves. It is 


readily increased by layers or cuttings struck in sand 
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This is the name given toa species of fly, very small 
and very destructive among plants both indoors and out. 
They are very tiny, and seem rather to leap than fly 
away when touched. They are very destructive, and at- 
tack both the leaves and petals, causing both to curl up, 
and afterwards to turn yellow and drop off. The larva 
are nearly as large as the perfect insect, and of a pale yel- 
low color, and the insect itself is at first yellowish, then 
becomes black. As soon as the ravages of these little 
creatures are perceived, the plants they have attacked 
should be well and frequently syringed, and exposed as 
much as possible to the free air; hand-picking in their 
case is of very little avail from the very small size of the 
insect and their extraordinary activity. 

Work for the Month. 

Bulbs of hyacinths, etc., should be planted in pots— 
anemones planted in beds. The dead leaves of trees and 
shrubs should be swept up and laid in heaps to decay for 
vegetable mould. Dahlias which have been killed by the 
frost should have their tubers taken up and laid to dry, 
after which they should be placed in boxes filled with 
sawdust or malt dust, to preserve them from the frost. 
Greenhouse plants must be taken in; and those that are 
left out, covered carefully at night from the frost. Sweep 
and roll the gravel walks occasionally, and keep the gut- 
ter and drains well open and cleared. Half hardy plants 
should be covered carefully with furze or baskets of wick- 
er-work, over which mats may be thrown in severe frosts. 


The shrubby horse-tail or sea-grape. Very curious 
small evergreen shrubs, with jointed branches, and appa- 
rently without leaves. They grow best in sea-sand, and 
when pegged down and kept clipped closely, may be made 
to present the extraordinary appearance of green turf 
stretching to the very brink of the sea, and even covered 
by it at full tide. They are used for this purpose, Du 
Hamel tells us, in Africa, to cover those dry, burning 
sands, and give the appearance of an English lawn, where 
not a single blade of grass will grow. The berries are 
wholesome, and when ripe, taste like mulberries. 


Flowers for Winter. 

Flowers intended for winter blooming need a season of 
repose, especially tropical plants, such as geranium, 
fuchsia, ete., which should be allowed rest from growth 
during the months of July and August, by almost entire- 
ly withdrawing the supply of water. Of conrse the leaves 
will fall off, but the plants will be fitted to start into 
fresh and vigorous growth, as soon as the water is again 
supplied. Previous te this, the branches of the fuchsia 
should be pruned in, and water given sparingly at first, 
increasing the supply, as the young shoots grow. 


Tristania. 

Australian shrubs, nearly allied to melaleuca, which 
require @ greenhouse in England and here. They are 
pretty and showy, and should, to flourish well, be grown 
im sandy peat. They are propagated by cuttings, and 
very readily strike in sand under a bell-glass. 


Siphocampylsu. 

A suffraticose plant with red and green tubed-shaped 
flowers. It is generally kept in the greenhouse, but it is 
nearly hardy. It should be grown in heath-mould, and 


under a glass. 


is propagated by cuttings, which should be dried a little 
before planting. 
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To preserve Cucumbers. 

Take large cucumbers, green and free from seeds; put 
them into a jar of strong salt and water, with vine-leaves 
on the top. Set them by the fireside till they are yellow; 
then wash and set them over a slow fire in alum and 
water, covered with vine-leaves; let them boil till tender; 
take them off, and let them stand in the liquor till cold; 
then quarter them, and take out the seed and pulp; put 
them in cold spring water, changing it twice a day for 
three days. Prepare a syrup thus:—To one pound of 
loaf sugar, halt an ounce of bruised ginger, with as much 
water as will wet it; when it is quite free from scum, put 
in the juice and rind of a lemon; when quite cold, pour 
the syrup on the preserves. If the syrup is too thin after 
standing two or three days, boil it again, and add a little 
more sugar. A spoonful of mace gives it the West Indian 
flavor. One ounce of powdered alum is enough for a 
dozen cucumbers, or a proportionate number of gherkins. 
Melons may be done in the same manner. 


To preserve Green Gages. 

Gather the finest you can get, and before they are quite 
ripe; put at the bottom of a bell-metal pot some vine- 
leaves ; roll your plums in vine-leaves; put alternate lay- 
ers of plums and vine-leaves till your pot is full; cover 
them quite with spring water, put them over a very slow 
fire; when the skin begins to rise, take them off and put 
them on a sieve to drain; make a syrup with some of the 
faulty plums, put a pound of sugar to a pound of plums; 
when the sugar is dissolved and skimmed quite clear, put 
in your plums and let them boil gently for ten or fifteen 
minutes; take them off, and let them stand in the pan 
till quite cold, then put them on again and let them boil 
very gently for twenty minutes or half an hour; then 
take them out as free from the syrup as possible, and boil 
the syrup till it ropes, then pour it boiling over your 
plums; keep back a pound of the sugar to boil with the 
plums the last time.—Magna Bonums to be done the 
game way. 

Paste for cleaning Knives. 

Make a mixture, ene part emery and three parts crocus 
martis, in very fine powder. Mix them toa thick paste 
with a little lard or sweet oil. Have your knife-board 
covered with a thick buffleather. Spread this paste on 
your leather to about the thickness of a quarter of a dol- 
lar. Rub your knives in it, and it will make them much 
sharper and brighter, and will wear them out less than 
the common method of cleaning them with brickdust on 
a bare board. 


To remove Paint from a Wall. 

If you intend papering a painted wall, you must first 
get off the paint, otherwise the paper will not stick. To 
do this, mix in a bucket with warm water a sufficient 
quantity of pearlash, or potash, so as to make a strong 
solution. Dip a brush into this, and with it scour off all 
the paint, finishing with cold water and a flannel. 


Omelet. 

Six eggs, one gill of cream, two tablespoonsful of grated 
ham. Beat the eggs very thick, add gradually the cream 
and ham, pepper and salt to your taste. Have ready a 
pan of boiling butter, pour the omelet into it, and fry a 
ligut brown. The moment it is done it should be sent to 
table. Garnish the dish with curled parsley. 
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To preserve Plums, or any small Fruit. 

They must be fresh gathered, put into strong bottles, 
and just covered with cold water, then well corked with 
good corks, firmly knocked in, and tied over with strong 
twine twice, in the manner of soda-water bottles, so that 
the rarified air shall not move them; the bottles, corks, 
and all are to be immersed in a saucepan of cold water, 
with a little hay at the bottom to prevent collision; the 
bath to be gently heated to 180 degrees by a thermometer ; 
when arrived at the heat, immediately remove all from 
the fire, and let the bottles of fruit cool in the water; 
when cold they are done, and will keep any length of 
time; the air has been forced out through the cork by 
the heat applied, and cannot re-enter, the external pres- 
sure not being sufficient. 


To keep Cisterns clear of Insects. 

The water of cisterns that are kept covered through 
the summer soon begins to smell; and if the cover is left 
open, thousands of “‘ wigglers,” the larvee of musquitoes, 
appear, and be-ides making the water disagreeable, sup- 
ply an abundance ef little blood-suckers to feed upon us 
during the night, and disturb our slumbers. An easy 
way to put an end to the “‘ wigglers,”’ is to place a num- 
ber of small fish—minnows, for example—in the cistern. 
These will speedily devour the insects, and keep the cis- 
tern clear ofallsuch. Ifa lead pipe is in the cistern, the 
fish will die in a day or two. 


Apricot Jelly. 

Take the stones from eighteen ripe fleshy apricots, cut 
them in thin slices, and put them in a basin, with the 
juice of three lemons; have ready, boiling, a pint anda 
half of clarified syrup, pour it over the apricots, cover the 
basin with paper, and let them remain till quite cold, 
then drain the syrup through a napkin; adi one ounce 
and a half of clarified isinglass, half cold. Mix well in, 
and pour into your mould. The remainder of the apri- 
cots would make awery good marmalade. 


A Cement for attaching Metal to Glass. 

Take two ounces of a thick solution of glue, and mix it 
with one ounce of linseed oil varnish, and half an ounce 
of pure turpentine; the whole are then boiled together in 
a close vessel. The two bodies should be clamped and 
held together for about two days after they are united, to 
allow the cement to become dry. The clamps may then 
be removed. 


Gold Lacker. 

Put into a clean four-gallon tin one pound of ground 
turmeric, an ounce and a half of powdered gamboge, 
three pounds aud a half of gum sandarac, three-quarters 
of a pound of shellac, and two gallons of spirits of wine. 
After being agitated, dissolved and strained, add one pint 
of turpentine varnish, well mixed. 


Waterproof Coating for Cotton or Linen. 
Boiled linseed oil, containing about an ounce of the 
oxide of manganese, or litharge, to the quart, will make 
an excellent waterproof coating for cotton or linen cloth. 
Put on several coats with a brush, and allow each to dry 


perfectly. 


To destroy Crickets. 

Mix some powdered arsenic with roasted apple, and put 
it into the cracks and holes whence the crickets issue. It 
will effectually destroy them, and cockroaches also, 
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Imitation Apple Pie. 

Take dried pumpkin, and cut it Into pieces about the 
size of a quarter of a small apple; stew it till soft, but not 
enough to fall to pieces. Add one cupful of currants, or 
other dried fruit, to pumpkin enough for three pies; mix 
well, and put on plates the same as apple; then pour on 
each pie a teaspoonful of sharp vinegar; strew on some 
sugar, and spice to taste, Put on the upper crust, and 
bake. A good substitute for apple pie. 

Another.—Take ripe pumpkin, cut it in small pieces, 
and stew until soft enough to break easy with a spoon. 
Take it up, and add sugar and lemon, or other spice to 
suit the taste. Pad with or without upper crust. 


Minced Pies. 

One cup full of finely chopped meat, and two of pickled 
beets; mix over night, and add spices to suit the taste. 
Pour on it some West India molasses, and a little good 
eider vioegar, and let it stand till morning; then add 
one cup of raisins, one of currants, half a cup of sugar, 
and hot water enough to make the mass of a proper con- 
sistency. Add a teaspoonful of butter to each pie before 
puttiog on the upper crust. Equally as good as pies 
made with apples, and in a scarcity of fruit, is well worth 
trying. 


Recipe for Burns and Scalds. 

Take equal parts of olive oil and lime water, which, 
when well mixed together, forms a beautiful white oint- 
ment, which may be spread with a feather upon the part 
affected, and a thin rag laid over it. Two or three dress- 
ings will take out all the fire, after which apply a little 
healing ointment. Families ought always to have this 
remedy by them, that it may be applied immediately after 
the accident, as it very soon gives ease. 


Tomato Pie. 

Take ripe tomatoes, scald, skin, and take the seeds out. 
Line the plates with paste, and slice on tomatoes enough 
to cover each about as thick as you would for a tart; 
spice with lemon, nutmeg or mace: add a little butter, 
and cover with a good puff paste; bake well, and you wiil 
have a pie good enough for the best man in town. 


To make Sausages. 

Take eleven pounds of the fillet of nice fresh pork, and 
ten pounds of chine fat, chop them very finely, and add 
five ounces of salt, two and a half of black pepper, one 
and a half ounce of sage, half an ounce of savory, and a 
little thyme; work this well together. If closely covered, 
it will keep some weeks in a cool place. 


Guinea Fowls. 

These birds must be very young, for, being naturally 
very dry, they are not eatable if more than twelve months 
old; they are generally larded or barded, and served plain 
roasted, rather well done. They are trussed like the com- 


mon fowls, and require nearly three quarters of an hour 
to roast. 


Cooling Drink. 

Bake four or six apples without peeling them; when 
done and quite hot put them ima jug, and pour over 
them three pints of boiling water ; cover the jug over with 
Paper, and when cold it is ready for use; a spoonful of 
honey or brown sugar added makes it very palatable. 


To preserve Eggs. 

If you take the eggs as soon as the hen has laid them, 
and smear the shells with lard or butter, they will keep 
as good as new-luid eggs for some time. 
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To preserve Pears. 

Take small, rich, fair fruit, as soon as the pips are 
black; set them over the fire in a kettle, with water to 
cover them ; let them simmer until they will yield to the 
pressure of the finger; then with a skimmer put them 
into cold water; pare them neatly, leaving on a little of 
the stem and the blossom end to the core; then make 
syrup of a pound of sugar for a pound of fruit; when it 
is boiling hot, pour it over the pears, and let it stand until 
the next day; then drain it off, make it boiling hot, and 
again pour it over; after a day or two, put the fruit in 
the syrup over the fire, and boil gently until it is clear; 
then put it into the jars, or spread it on dishes; boil the 
syrup thick, then put it and the fruit in jars. 


To make Tomato Figs. 

Pour boiling water over the tomatoes, in order to re- 
move the skin; then weigh them and place them in a 
stone jar, with as much sugar as you have tomatoes, and 
let them stand two days; then pour off the syrup, and 
boil and skim until no scum rises. Then pour it over the 
tomatoes, and let them stand two days, as before; then 
boil and skim again. After the third time they are fit to 
dry, if the weather is good; if not, let them stand in the 
syrup until drying weather. Then place on large earthen 
plates or dishes, and put them in the sun to dry, which 
will take them about a week ; after which pack them down 
in small wooden boxes, with fine white sugar between 
every layer. 


Tomatoes in a new Style. 

The following method of preparing them for the table, 
we are assured by one who has made the experiment, is 
superior to anything yet discovered for the preparation of 
that excellent article:—Take good ripe tomatoes, cut 
them in slices, and sprinkle over them finely pulverized 
white sugar, then add claret wine sufficient to cover 
them. Tomatoes are ti prepared in this way 
with diluted vinegar, but the claret wine imparts to them 
a richer and more pleasant flavor—more nearly resem- 
bling strawberry than anything else. 

To pickle Tomatoes. 

Always use those which are thoroughly ripe. The 
small round ones are decidedly the best. Do not prick 
them as most receipt-books direct. Let them lie ina 
strong brine three or four days, then put them down in 
layers in your jars, mixing with them small onions and 
pieces of horseradish; then pour on the vinegar (cold), 
which should be first spiced as for peppers; let there be a 
spice-bag to throw into every pot. Cover them carefully, 
and set them by in the cellar for a month before using. 


To prevent Mildew on Awnings. 

Boil the cloth intended fot awnings for one hour in a 
liquor into which has been dissolved one ounce of alum, 
and the same quantity of blue vitriol, to every four gal- 
lons of water. Allow the cloth to dry thoroughly before 
itis put up. If the awning is up, brush its surface over 
with a hot liquor of alum and blue vitriol. This will tend 
to prevent mildew, and render it more durable. 


Nice Castor Oil. 

One drop of the essence of bitter almonds will commu- 
nicate an agreeable taste and smell to an ounce of the 
castor oi! of commerce, and will not at all affect its medi- | 
cinal action. Persons taking this medicine should order 
it te be thus flavored. 
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The Wonders of Somnambulism. 

Henry Ludford, a ferryman, of Troy, New York, hear- 
ing a man call “over,” arose from his bed, passed down 
stairs, out of doors, and down the long stairway to his 
skiff, got in, crossed the river, brought the passenger over 
who was calling, took his toll out of a quarter, fastened 
his river boat, took the passenger over in the Mohawk 
basin boat, and recrossed back again to his station on the 
island, parsed up stairs in the toll-house, where the ferry- 
men sleep, took the lighted lamp in his hand, passed to 
his bed and back again to the hatchway, where he stepped 
off and fell to the floor below, making a great racket and 
waking up all the rest of the hands, who hastened to see 
what was the matter, and on inquiry found that Ludford 
had been sound asleep all this time. Curiously enough, 
he received but a few slight bruises by his fall. He re- 
membered nothing of what had occurred, and was bewil- 
dered when found lying on the floor, and anxious to know 
how he came there, and ready to swear that he had not 
been over with a passenger since an early hour in the eve- 
ning. The change made by him was taken from a table 
on which the quarter lay. The midnight passenger called 
attention to the queer conduct of the ferryman, and said 
he never saw so dumb a chap before. 


Vicissitudes of Fortune.’ 

The London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
says Lord Lovelace’s son and heir, the grandson to whom 
will go the bulk of the late Lady Byron’s large landed 
property, and who now becomes Baron Wentworth by 
her death, is, and has for a considerable time past, been 
working at weekly wages as ap artisan in the smiths’ de- 
partment of the Woolwich arsenal For the son of an 
earl, and the heir of a barony by writ, this is a unique 
case. Lord Lovelace’s daughter, to whom passes the bulk 
of Lady Byron’s large personal property, is an inberitrix 
of much of the rare ability of her mother, Ada, the only 
daughter of Lord Byron. 


Patriarchal Turtle. 

A woman named Sarah McKisson, residing near Indi- 
ana, discovered a land turtle, or terrapin, near her house, 
the other day, over sixty years of age, bearing the follow- 
ing dates on its back—James Dixon, 1797; James McKis- 
son, 1797; John McKisson, 1818; Thomas Cross, 1818; 
Robert McKisson, 1829; William McKisson, 1840. Mr. 
McKisson, who marked it in 1840, is alive and well, and 
states that it was found but a few rods from where he left 
it. It had the 10th of August, 1860, added to the other 
dates on its back, and was turned loose again, as a walk- 
ing monument to future generations. 

Wonderful Child. 

In 1791, a child was born at Lubeck, Germany, who at 
ten months of age spoke distinctly; at twelve learnt the 
Pentateuch by rete, and at fourteen months was perfectly 
acquainted with the Old and New Testaments. At two 
years of age he was as familiar with ancient history as the 
most erudite authors of antiquity. Sanson and Danville 
only could compete with him in geographical knowledge ; 
and Cicero would have thought him an “alter ego,”’ on 
hearing him converse in Latin. This wonderful child, 
unfortunately, or fortunately for the rest of mankind, 
died in his fourth year. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


The Nations without Fire. 

According to Pliny, fire was for a long time unknown 
to some of the ancient Egyptians ; and when Exodus (the 
celebrated astronomer) showed it to them, they were ab- 
solutely in rapture. The Persians, Phoenicians, Greeks, 
and several other nations, acknowledge that their ances- 
tors were once without the use of fire, and the Chinese 
confess the same of their progenitors. Pompanius, Mola, 
Plutarch, and other ancient authors, speak of nations 
who, at the time they wrote, knew not the use of fire, or 
had just learned it. Facts of the same kind are also at- 
tested by several modern nations. The inhabitants of the 
Marian Islands, which were discovered in 1551, had no 
idea of fire. Never was astonishment greatgr than theirs 
when they saw it on the descent of Magellan, in one of 
their islands. At first they believed it was some kind of 
animal that fixed to and fed upon wood. The inhabit- 
ants of the Philippine and Canary Islands were formerly 
equally ignorant. Africa presents, even in our own day, 
some nations in this deplorable state. 


An ingenious Workman, 

Near the fountain of the Pont St. Michael, Paris, a 
clever and industrious mechanic has just commenced ex- 
hibiting a collection of monuments executed in wood, on 
& very large scale, which is the result of the most extra- 
ordinary labor and skill, There are the splendid cathe- 
dral of Milan, the palaces of the Louvre and the Tuileries, 
the Hotel-de-Ville, of Paris, the Dome of the Invalides, 
St. Petr’s at Rome, the English Houses of Parliament, 
the Church of St. Germain |’Auxerrois, the palace of the 
Luxembourg, the Church of St. Etiennc-du-Mont, and 
fifty other remarkable European buildings. 


Coal Bed on Fire. 

A coal bed between Wild Cat Bluff, on the Trinity, and 
Mound Prairie, Texas, which has been burning slowly for 
@ number of years, has during the reeent dry season 
made wonderful progress, and ten or twenty acres have 
been burned off, and the fire is progressing rapidly. Re- 
cently, on a gentleman and lady riding near it, the horses 
broke through the crust of earth which covers the fire 
near the edge, and were severely burned before they could 
get out. 

A new Idea. 

In the official report of the California Mint, the follow- 
ing passage occurs, which illustrates some of the many 
singular phases of social life on the Pacific!—‘* Half 
dimes, three cent pieces, coppers and nickels are unknown 
in our commerce, and are almost unknown in our mint, 
although a few half-dimes were once issued, to the great 
indignation of some people, who consider them a danger- 
ous innovation, as having a tendency to reduce the price 
of labor and the profits of trade.” 


Magic Pictures. 

Magic pictures have been heard of which, when viewed 
in a certain point through a lems, exhibit an object per- 
fectly different from that seen by the naked eye. Nicoron 
tells us that he executed at Paris, and deposited in the 
library of the Minimes, a picture of this kind. When 
seen by the naked eye, it represented fifteen portraits of 
Turkish Sultans; but when viewed through the glass, it 
was a portrait of Louis XIII! This ie as wonderful as 
the stereoseope. 
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What will a Glass of Water hold? 

It is generally thought that when a vessel is full of 
water any solid substance immersed in it will cause it to 
overflow—and such will be the case if the substance is 
not soluble in the water; but the philosophic truth, that 
in dissolving a body you do not increase the volume of 
the solvent, may be proved by a simple and interesting 
experiment. Saturate a certain quantity of water at a 
moderate heat with three ounces of sugar; and when it 
will no longer receive, there is room in it for two ounces 
of salt of tartar; and after that for an ounce and a drachm 
of green vitriol, nearly six drachms of nitre, the same 
quantity of sal ammoniac or smelling salts, two drachms 
and a scruple of alum, and a drachm and a half of borax ; 
when all these are dissolved in it, it will not have in-— 
creased in volume. 


A novel Capture. 

The engineer of a locomotive plying on the Central Rail- 
road, New York, captured a large hawk a few days since 
in rather a novel manner. The hawk, while crossing the 
railroad, was struck by the smoke-pipe of the engine and 
brought down. It received no further injury than a 
stunning blow, and was captured by the engineer as his 
lawful prey, and has been adopted as a pet by the captor. 
The bird is not confined, but is zravely perched on the 
engine, resisting the approaches of all persons excepting 
the engineer, from whom it receives many kind atten- 
tions, which it acknowledges in a way that proves that 
even senseless birds are not without grateful instincts. 


Singular Fact. 

Frank Varnums, the only individual saved from the 
brig Mary Pierce, lately wrecked, in his statement of the 
circumstances, says that he kept his place on the wreck 
by thrusting his knife into a worm-eaten spot upon the 
keel, and holding on. “A gentleman now visiting this 
city,” says the Newport News, “informs us that he was 
one of the crew of that ill-fated vessel during « portion of 
1859; that in July of that year she was hauled into dock 
in London and coppered, and the very place which was 
the means of saving Varnum’s life purposely left uncop- 
pered, it being the design at some future time to replace 
it with a sound piece of wood.” . 


Death from a Spider Bite. 

A little son of Charles Goit, of East Lanesboro’, aged 
five years, died lately from the bite ofa spider. The little 
fellow awoke in the night crying. and on his parents seek- 
ing the cause of his grief, they found a small black spider 
was biting the calf of his leg, and appeared to be sinking 
itself into the flesh, where it hung very tenaciously till 
removed. The leg swelled to a very large size, and his 
sufferings increased till they terminated in death, about 
forty-eight hours after he was bitten. 

A remarkable Fish. 

A sea-monster has been taken in the salmon weirs on 
the river Bride, weighing fourteen hundred weight. The 
head resembles that of a calf, the body of a darkish gray, 
with four webbed feet. None of the fishermen can give 
the name of the animal. 


Origin of a Phrase. 

Before the introduction of carpets, to cover the floor 
with straw or rushes was deemed so necessary a point of 
courtesy, that when not performed, it was said that the 
host did not care a rush or a straw for his guest; hence 
the origin of the expression common now. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 
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A curious Case. 
A sickly girl in Plymouth, N. H., a somnambulist with 
a strong propensity to walk off with things and hide them 
where they could not be found, nor she herself remember, 
so that at last it was found necessary to lock her in se- 
curely at night, made off, a few weeks since, with a valu- 
able watch. Then the family gave her liberty, and 
tched her its in hope that the same somnam- 
bulism that carried it off would again find it. The other 
night she started out, followed by her brother. She 
walked places that he dared not follow; but the moonlight 
helped show her course, and he kept along. Finally she 
walked up the trunk of an old tree that hung at an angle 
of forty-five degrees over a brook, stood firmly at the end 
while the tree swayed beneath her, and stooping down 
brought out that watch. Returning to terra firma the 
brother waked her, took the property, and hurried home. 


Shakspeare’s Will. 

Shakspeare’s will is tied up in one sheet with those of 
Milton and Napoleon, aud may be seen at Doctors’ Com- 
mons, London. In the will of the Bard of Avon is an in- 
terlineation of his own handwriting:—“I give unto my 
wife my brown best bed with the furniture.” It is proved 
by William Buyd, July 22, 1616. The will of the minstrel 
of Paradise is a noncupative one, taken by his daughter, 
the great poet being blind. That of Napoleon is signed 
with a bold hand; the codicil, on the contrary, written 
shortly before his death, exhibits the then weak state of 
his body. 


A Pair of Eccentrics. 

Mr. Day, the eccentric founder of Fairlop Fair, had a 
housekeeper who had lived with him for thirty years, and 
was equally eccentric. She had two strong attachments 
—one to her wedding-ring and garments, the other to tea. 
When she died, Mr. Day would not permit her ring to be 
taken off. He said, “If that was attempted, she would 
come to life again;’’ and directed that she should be 
buried in her wedding suit, and a pound of tea in each 
hand—and these directions were literally obeyed. 


Singular Customs. 

Among the curious customs in the regions of Central 
Africa, visited by Captain Burton, are the following :— 
When twins are born one is put to death. Archery is the 
only education given to children. A wife is bought for 
from four to ten cows. When a chief is buried, three 
pretty women are buried with him. Male criminals are 
clubbed, speared, or beheaded; females are impaled. 
When a man is in want, he objects not to sell his family. 


A Gormandizer. 

There was caught, says the Banffshire (Scotland) Jour- 
nal, the other day, by one of the boats belonging to Port 
Gordon, a large cod, which, on being opened, was found 
to contain eleven full-grown herring, quite fresh, besides 
a great many that were beginning to undergo decomposi- 
tion, also seven half-grown crabs—a very fair take in for 
his codship, and sufficient to have served him on a pretty 
long voyage. 


A lucky Hit. 

A Montreal schoolmaster, somewhat of an enthusiast 
in the science of geology, has recently made a good hit, by 
which he pockets the sum of $200,000. He took a lease 
of a tract of land near Acton, on the Grand Trunk Rail- 
road, upon which a little copper ore had been picked up 
by the farmeg who owned it. Setting to work, he soon 
developed a magnificent copper mine, which has just been 


sold for $500,000, of which he receives $200,000. 


Editor's Table. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp Proprietor. 
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THE NEAPOLITAN BOURBONS. 

The dynasty of Spanish Bourbons, just now 
expelled so ignominiously, has afflicted the 
southern parts of Italy for more than a hundred 
years. It was in 1735 that the child of Philip, 
first French King of Spain (Louis XIV.’s 
grandson), took by force of arms the Kingdom 
of Naples from the Hapsburg Emperor of Ger- 
many, together with Sicily, which the treaty of 
Utrecht had bestowed on the house of Savoy ; 
but it was not until 1759 that this century of 
miserable tyranny began. The first King Fer- 
dinand, with his consort, the Austrian Caroline, 
“ unsexed and filled with direst cruelty” as she 
was, was twice cast out of Naples, and twice 
enabled, by the forces of his allies, to recover it. 
The savage Ferdinand I. was followed in 1825 
by his son, the hypocrite and profligate Francis 
L, and he, in 1830, by the late Ferdinand IL, 
whom we remember but too well, and who was 
succeeded last year by the present Francis, last 
King of the Two Sicilies. So that four bad 
sovereigns, in direct descent, with an ominous 
alternation of names of Ferdinand and Francis, 
have inflicted on the fair Italian provinces they 
owned, a dreadful course of maltreatment and 
unmitigated misrule. 


A CONVERTED PUGILIST PREACHING.—Mr. 
Richard Weaver, a Staffordshire miner, formerly 
a noted pugilist, known by the name of “ Un- 
daunted Dick,” because he was never beaten, is 
now preaching with great success at the Victoria 
Theatre, London. 


Tue Use or History.— People may say 
what they please of the practical utility of his- 
tory, an intimate acquaintance with it is a sure 
preservative from being deluded into hope by 
many an ignis fatuus. 

Moxaco.—The small Italian principality of 
Monaco has been finally placed under the pro- 
tection of France, but for diplomatic reasons the 
treaty will not be published at present. 


Revivat 1x Waves.—As the fruit of the re- 
vival in Wales within the last ycar, some 38,000 
persons have professed Christ. 
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MARVELS OF THE MICROSCOPE. 

Leuwenhoeck tells us of animated insects seen 
with the microscope, of which twenty-seven 
millions would only be equal to a mite. Insects 
of various kinds are observable in the cavities of 
a common grain of sand. Mould is a forest of 
beautiful trees, with the branches, leaves, flowers 
and fruit fully discernible. Butterflies are fully 
feathered. Hairs are hollow tubes. The surface 
of our bodies is covered with scales like a fish; 
a single grain of sand would cover 150 of these 
scales ; and a single scale covers 500 pores; yet 
through these narrow openings the sweat exudes 
like water through a sieve; how minute then 
must be its particles! The mite makos five hun- 
dred steps in a second. Each drop of stagnant 
water contains a world of animated beings, 
swimming with as much liberty as whales in the 
sea. Each leaf is a colony of insects grazing on 
it like oxen in a meadow. 


Tue Vatve or Corn.—It has been well 
said, that a single year’s crop of corn is worth 
more than all the gold of California. In addi- 
tion to its other uses, it is now found that it pro- 
duces a clear fluid, that burns without odor, with- 
out smoke, and is inexpensive, affording a good 
light in an ordinary kerosene lamp for half a 
cent an hour. The corn-vil is as clear and color- 
less as water. 


CoxDEMNING OUR FeLLOWs.—It is a prac- 
tice entirely too prevalent in this queer world 
that we inhabit, to condemn the performances of 
others, when we know that the task could not be 
better accomplished by ourselves. 


? 


Tne Minnie Rirte Bari.—Recent exper- 
iments show that a Minie rifle ball, which will 
pass through a thick board, or a bag of oakum, 
ata distance of 500 yards, is flattened into a 
shapeless mass in a bag of sand, at 300 yards. 


Great Cities.—There are fifty-seven cities 
in the world which contain from 100,000 to 
200,000 inhabitants, twenty-three from 200,000 
to 500,000, and twelve which contain above 
500,000. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EREAKS OF A MANIAC. 

About a year since, a gentleman in Wisconsin 
became insane, and was sent to the Lunatic 
Asylum in that State. He was a physician of 
superior cultivation and of remarkably prepos- 
sessing appearance, about thirty years old. 
A few weeks ago he escaped, and went to 
Chicago. There he encountered a friend who 
loaned him quite a sum of money, having no 
suspicion of insanity. Hesupplied himself with 
new and elegant clothing and started for La- 
porte, Indiana, where he remained long enough 
to win the affections of a young and wealthy 
widow, and was married to her. During the 
brief courtship, he exhibited no indications of 
lunacy, but shortly after his marriage he com- 
menced acting in a manner which startled and 
shocked his wife and her friends. Among other 
fancies he believed he was a sheep, and insisted 
upon crawling on his hands and feet, bleating in 
the most absurd manner. He would then fancy 
himself a rattlesnake, and make frantic attempts 
to bite the members of his: household. The un- 
happy lady, at length worn out with watching 
him and endeavoring to restore his reason, made 
preparations to send him to the asylum at Indian- 
apolis ; but his insanity sharpened his wits, and 
he adroitly escaped. 

He then went to Syracuse, where he actualiy 
purchased a block of buildings. The papers 
were made out, and he was to call the next day 
with the money. He was to pay an outrageous 
sum for the property, and the parties with whom 
he bargained chuckled vastly. But they saw no 
more of him. The lunatic started westward. 
At Buffalo he bargained for an immense amount 
of corn, to be delivered in New York, and then 
proceeded to Cleveland. There he endeavored 
to negotiate for some real estate, but talked so 
absurdly, that the parties with whom he had in- 
terview refused to treat with him. Meanwhile 
his friends, and particularly his wife in Wiscon- 
sin (for he has a wife and two children in that 
State), were making every effort to ascertain his 
whereabouts. They traced him to Syracuse, and 
from thence to Cleveland, but he had already 
gone from there, and was finally captured at 
Adrian, Michigan. When not in his rabid fits, 
few would discover the unfortunate man’s true 
condition. He would make very absurd prop- 
ositions, and offer exorbitant sums of money for 
property that hit his fancy; but he would do so 
in so candid and captivating a manner, as in 
most cases to disarm suspicion. 


Tuat’s so.—Gilded roofs and silver door- 
locks cannot shut out sleepless nights. 
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ASKING A BLESSING. 

It is related that, on a certain occasion, an 
English ship of war touched at one of the ports 
of the Sandwich Islands, and that the captain 
gave a dinner to the royal family of the islands 
and several chiefs. The table was spread upon 
the quarter-deck, and loaded with viands and 
delicacies of all kinds. After the company were 
seated around it, and the covers were removed, 
and everything appeared ready for operations to 
commence, the islanders seemed to be in no 
haste to begin, but looked as though something 
more was expected. The captain thought that 
the trouble was with the food, and that it was 
not what they liked, or that it had been prepared 
in a manner to which they were not accustomed, 
and accordingly commenced apologizing for the 
fact. He had, however, a pious waiter, who 
stood behind his chair, and who was quick to dis- 
cover where the obstacle was; and who, whis- 
pering to the captain, said: ‘These persons are 
waiting for a blessing to be asked.” “Ask it, 
then,” said the captain. The waiter did so— 
reverently and gratefully implored the Divine 
benediction. No sooner was this done, than 
Queen Pomare, her family, and the chiefs, soon 
showed by the manner they attacked the provis- 
ions, that it was not because the dinner did not 
suit them, or that they had no appetites, that 
they had previously refrained from eating, but 
because no one had “said grace.” 
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WELL To RememBER.—Any persons residing 
in any part of the country, having sheet music, 
magazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos- 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week, Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every serial 
work is bound as above. 


Porcerarn Manvuractures.—The manu- 
facture of porcelain is now being carried on in 
South Carolina ; $50,000 worth has been pro- 
duced at Kaolin the past year, and the company 
are enlarging their works. 

Fotp1nc Macuing.—A folding machine that 
will fcld and pack fifteen hundred printed sheets 
per hour, casting off bad sheets at the same time, 
is in operation at Washington. 


THE TROTTING HORSE. 

The Trotter, says Porter's Spirit of the Times, 
is an American institution, peculiar to the coun- 
try, expressive of the taste of the people, and 
fully up to the accomplishment of the popular 
desire. He stands between the race horse and 
the dray horse, exactly as the middle class of 
England stands between the peer and the lower 
grade of English society. England has never 
been able to compete with us in trotting time ; 
and though we extract our best trotters from 
pure-blooded horses, still the mother country, 
with all her great advantages in that respect, has 
never been able to produce a Flora Temple, a 
Patchen, or a Lady Suffolk. We succeed be- 
cause we train for the purpose, devoting money, 
time, and strict study to the incipient movements 
of the horse; and every characteristic of action 
and temper is noted with conscientious care. 
Some years ago, an English gentleman sent to a 
friend in New York an order to purchase a fast 
roadster for him, and Alexander, a horse not 
equal in reputation to his illustrious namesake, 
‘was sent over, and a trial made with him, which 
resulted in his utter disgrace. But Wheelan 
happened to be in England at the time with Rat- 
tler and Ripton, trotting and winning horses, and 
Alexander being recognized by him, he imme- 
diately induced the owner to enter him for a 
stake at Manchester, with four or five of the best 
trotters in England, Wheelan engaging to train 
and ride the horse. When Alexander came upon 
the ground, the odds were four and five to one 
against him, but he won the race by a quarter of 
a mile. Wheelan said that he took the track at 
starting and widened the gap easily, and near the 
finish, being surprised that no horse was any- 
where near him, and fearing that a great brush 
was intended by one of the enemy, he plied the 
steam on, and landed his horse a quarter of a 
mile ahead of the field. So happy was the 
owner of Alexander, that he gave. Wheelan a 
gold time watch and other presents, and sent to 
his exporters in New York a handsome service 
of silver. 


1x Inpia.—A private company has 
been formed in London by some leading houses 
in the linen trade forthe promotion of the cultiva- 
tion of flax in India, especially in the Punjaub. 


A snort Reign.—The runaway king of 
Naples, Fiancis II., began his reign May 22, 
1859—yet he filled the throne too long at that. 


Havana.—Highway robbers are getting bold 
in their operations at Havana. The Cubanos 
need another Tacon. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


ANEW COLOR. 

An art writer says—During the past ten days 
though the warm weather still continues, the — 
change of color in the dresses which may be seen 
in Broadway, is a8 marked as the change which 
may be seen in the vegetable kingdom. Every 
one who is not so unfortunate as to) be afflicted 
with color blindness, must have been made con- 
scious of the incoming of a new tint, this season 
in the world of fashion. A color of peculiar 
brilliancy must have been noticed in the show 
windows of milliners and dry goods dealers, flut- 
tering from ladies’ bonnets, spotting their dresses, 
edging their handkerchiefs, and now and then 
tied in very narrow strips around the throats of 
dressy young men. Last year this lovely hue 
raged in England and was domesticated in 
France, and occasional glimpses were had of it 
in Broadway. But now an eruption of it, like 
scarlet fever, has broken out on this side of the 
Atlantic. The French call this new tint wauve 
from its resemblance to the marsh mallow, which 
it does not much resemble, its nearest vegetable 
relative, in point of color, being a boiled beet ; 
but the true name of it is Perkins’s Purple, so 
called after the English chemist who first suc- 
ceeded in extracting it from coal tar. 


THE DANGERS OF SCIENCE. 

Some years ago, a whale was caught at the 
Nore and brought to the Isle of Dogs. Mr. 
Clift, in his eagerness to examine the internal 
parts of the mouth, stepped inside the mouth, 
between the lower jaws, where the tongue is sit- 
uated. This tongue is ahuge spongy mass, and 
being at that time exceedingly soft, from expo- 
sure to air, gave way like a bog; at the same 
time he slipped forward towards the whale’s gul- 
let, nearly as far as he could go. Poor Mr. 
Clift was really in a dangerous predicament; he 
sank lower and lower into the substance of the 
tongue and gullet, till he nearly disappeared alto- 
gether. He was short in stature, and in a few 
seconds would doubtless have lost his life in the 
horrible oily mass, had not assistance been 
quickly afforded him. It was with great diffi- 
culty that a boat-hook was put in requisition, 
and the good little man hauled out of the whale’s 
tongue. 


SrncuLar.—The coffins used for the burial 
of young persons in Brazil, are either red, 
scarlet or blue; older people alone are carried to 
the grave in black coffins. 


Cuniosity.—Curiosity is little more than 
another name for hope. 
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A CURIOUS SWI88 CUSTOM. 


When a girl has arrived at a marriageable age, 
the young men of the village assemble by con- 
sent on a given night at the gallery of the cha- 
let in which the fair one resides. This creates 
no matter of surprise in the mind of her parents, 
who not only wink at the practice, but are never 
better pleased than when the charms of their 
daughter attract the greatest number of admirers. 
Their arrival is soon announced by sundry taps 
at the different windows. After the family in 
the house has been roused (for the scene usually 
takes place at midnight, when they have all re- 
tired to rest), the window of the room prepared 
for the occasion, in which the girl is first alone, 
is opened. Their parley commences, of rather 
@ boisterous description ; each man in turn urges 
his suit with all the eloquence and art of which 
he is possessed. The fair one hesitates, doubts, 
asks questions, but comes to no decision. She 
then invites the party to partake of a repast of 
cakes and kirschwassar, which is prepared for 
them on the balcony. Indeed this entertainment, 
with the strong water of the cherry, forms a 
prominent feature in the proceedings of the night. 
After having regaled themselves for some time, 
during which, and through the window, she has 
made use of all the witchery of woman’s art, she 
feigns a desire to get rid of them, and will some- 
times call her parents to accomplish this object. 
The youths, however, are not to be put off, for, 
according to the custom of the country, they 
have come here for the express purpose of com- 
pelling her on that night, there and then, to make 
up her mind, and to declare the object of her 
choice. At length, after further parley, her 
heart is touched, or at least she pretends that 
it is, by the favored swain. After certain pre- 
liminaries between the girl and her parents, her 
lover is admitted through the window, where the 
affiance is signed and sealed, but not delivered, 
in presence of both father and mother. By con- 
sent of all parties, the ceremony is not to extend 


over a couple of hours, when, after a second jol-' 


lification with kirschwassar, they all retire—the 
happy man to bless his stars, but the rejected to 
console themselves with the hope that at the 
next tournament of love-making they may suc- 
ceed better. In general, the girl’s decision is 
taken in good part by all, and is regarded as 
decisive. 


OnLy THINK oF 1T.—If the United States 
and its territories were as thickly populated as 
Great Britain, they would contain 750,000,000 of 
people, a number nearly equal to the whole pop- 
ulation of the globe. 


POMPEY’S STATUS. 

The special travelling correspondent of the 
Christian Watchman and Reflector in his closing 
letter from Rome, thus speaks of a memorable 
work of art: 

In one of the palaces, of which the city is 
full, and which generally contain more or less of 
art, I saw the statue of Pompey, which is now 
almost universally supposed to be the identical 
one at the base of which “great Cesar fell,” at 
the hands of Brutus and his associate assassins. 
For centuries the existence of this statue was un- 
known ; but subsequently it was discovered, ex- 
humed, and brought to light. It had only lost 
one arm, which has been restored. It is iden- 
tified both by its form and the place of its dis- 
covery, which corresponds with the statements 
made in history as to the locality in which it was 
last left. It is unquestionably an antique, and 
is woythy to have been that of the illustrious 
Pompey. It is most dignified and noble in its 
port, bearing the aspect of a god rather than a 
mortal. Its right arm is extended as if in com- 
mand. It was a fitting ornament of the place it 
occupied, as it has a countenance and bearing 
realizing our highest ideas of Roman valor and 
dignity. My sensations were peculiar, as I gazed 
at it, and thought of what it had witnessed. To 
that noble form the haughty Cesar clung when 
pierced by many wounds, and upon its base the 
blood of foul conspiracy flowed. There are 
those who pretend that some red stains upon one 
of the limbs of the figure were made by the 
blood shed upon that occasion ; but this is hard- 
ly credible, especially as the statue was buried 
for many years. This glorious work of ancient 
art narrowly escaped destruction during the bom- 
bardment of the city by the French in 1849. 
I hope this statue will be preserved to the end 
of time. 


Ignorance.—Ignorance is often the source of 
the most intrepid action, and the most implicit 
faith—since there are none so fearless as those 
who have not light enough to see their danger, 
and none so confident as they who have not 
sufficient knowledge to discern their own errors. 


Arrociovus.—At a recent festive meeting, a 
married man, who ought to have known better, 
proposed—“ the ladies,” as “the beings who 
divide our sorrows, double our joys,and treble 
our expenses.” 


» 


A racy Remark.—Persons who sport money 
at races are likely to come into connection with 
good company, or, at all events, they are contin- 
ually with their betters. 


MODERATION IN EATING. 

The statistics of food show that an American 
consumes more aliment than a citizen of any 
other nation on the face of the globe. That all 
Americans are able to do so, speaks volumes in 
favor of the prosperity of the country. But the 
question arises, whether we do not abuse the 
plenty that reigns throughout our favored land ¢ 
—whether we do not eat too much ‘—and medi- 
cal gentlemen are apt to tell us that we do. We 
are rather afraid that gluttony is a national sin. 
One of the conditions of attaining a long life, is 
moderation in eating. The famous Cornaro, 
who lived to an hundred by a strict observance 
of the laws of health, has bequeathed us some 
important rules for our conduct in this matter. 
First, we must lead, said he, a sober life ; a sober 
life is a life of order, of rule, and of temperance. 
We must not eat so much as will unfit the mind 
for its usual exertions. We must not pass sud- 
denly from one extreme to another, but change 
slowly and cautiously. We must eat plain and 
wholesome food. We must proportion the quan- 
tity to the age and strength of the eater, and the 
kind of food used. We must never allow the 
appetite for food or drink to regulate the quantity 
we take; that is, we must always eat under 
satiety. This kind of sobriety made Cornaro a 
new kind of man, and the wonder of his age. 
“ From it,” he cries fervidly, “spring, as from a 
root, life, health, cheerfulness, bodily industry, 
and mental labor. Laws divine and human 
favor it. From it, like clouds from the sky, fly 
repletions, indigestions, gluttonies, superfluities, 
humors, distempers, fevers, griefs, and the perils 
of death.” 

To ascertain how long a man can live, the 
learned reason from analogy. The duration of 
life with the horse, and with other animals of the 
higher species, is proportionate to the time ex- 
pended in their growth. The learned and inge- 
nious Flowrens has improved on the working out 
of this idea suggested by Buffon. All the larger 
animals, he observes, live five times as long as 
the time expended by them in reaching maturity. 


The camel grows for 8 years, and lives 40 

The horse 5 “ 

The ox “ 4 “ “ 6b or 20 

The lion “ 5 « “ 

Thedog 10 or 12 
100 or more. 


By a physical analogy, therefore, the ordinary 
life of « man should be 100 years, at least. 
Now, if any of our readers wish to attain the 
respectable age of a century, let them combine 
Cornaro’s rules for diet with Dr. Windship’s 
rules for physical exercise, and live faithfully up 
to them. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


A GOOD MOVE. 

Mr. John D. Philbrick, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, devotes a large portion of his 
semi-annual report to the subject of physical 
training. He thinks it ought to form a large 
part of our educational system. “I am not pre- 
pared,” he says, “to recommend at present any 
material change in the existing provisions of our 
system for the protection of health in schools. 
The regulations respecting vacations, sessions, 
recesses, studies, and home lessons, are not the 
hasty product of aday. They are the fruit of 
wisdom and experience. They are good in the 
main, and should not ve changed without careful 
deliberation. It does not seem to me that the 
desired result is to be attained merely by shorten- 
ing the sessions, or by reducing the standard of 
scholarship. The principal remedy which I 
would suggest, is the introduction into all grades 
of our schools, of a thorough system of physical 
training, as a part of the school culture. Leta 
part of the school time of each day be devoted 
to the practice of calisthenic and gymnastic ex- 
ercises in which every pupil shall be required to 
participate. I fully agree with an able author, 
who has thoroughly studied this subject, that ‘a 
universal course of training of this kind, scien- 
tifically arranged and applied, in connection with 
obedience to other laws of health, might, in one 
generation, transform the inhabitants of this land 
from the low development now so extensive, to 
the beautiful model of the highest form of 
humanity.” 


+ > 

Improvine THE Text.—A young Thespian 
was once entrusted to deliver the following mes- 
sage to Lord Randolph in the play: ‘My lord, 
the banquet waits.” But having lost the run of 
the sentence, he called out, amid the roars of the 
audience—“ Mr. Randolph, your supper has been 
ready for some time.” Another actor, playing 
in “Joan of Are,” and having to announce the 
arrival of the heroine’s father, said: ‘ Miss 
Ark, here comes old Mr. Ark.” 


or real and 
personal property of Philadelphia amounted to 
$300,000,000—the assessed value half as much. 


Portry.—Poetry is to philosophy what the 
Sabbath is to the rest of the week. 


severe.—Austria taxes her Vene- 
tian provinces sixty per cent. 


TANTALIZING.—They have been raising a 
second crop of strawberries in Virginia. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


POPULAR CREDULITY. 

There is scarcely any length to which popular 
credulity will not go. Many people believe that 
Colt, who was hanged for murder in New York, 
is still alive. There are some people who still 
stick to it that Hicks the pirate was resuscitated 
after his execution on Gibbet Island, in New 
York. The ridiculous story of the existence of 
the French dauphin in the person of an Indian 
preacher, found many firm believers. History is 
full of the records of impostors who have been 
successful for a time by exploiting the gullibility 
of the masses. When the two princes were 
murdered in the Tower of London by the order, 
it was supposed, of the Duke of Gloucester, after- 
ward Richard III. of England, there were nu- 
merous dynastic and party interests which made 
it important to spread abroad the report that one 
of these, Edward, Duke of York, and heir to the 
throne, was notkilled. It was given out that he 
had been rescued and carried away secretly into 
Scotland. An individual named Perkin or Peter 
Warbeck, was procured to personate the defunct. 
He came to England and laid claims to the 
crown. Margaret, the Duchess of Burgundy, 
the aunt of the murdered princes, who must 
have known them as intimately as she did her 
own children, maintained the identity of War- 
beck with the young Duke of York. Hundreds 
of others, who knew Edward familiarly, and who 
must have seen him a thousand times at the 
court of his father, Edward 1V., testified to the 
same effect; and a large party was formed to 
assert by arms his pretensions to the throne. 
Landing in Cornwall, he was joined by a power- 
ful band of insurgents. He besieged the town 
of Exeter, but when the army of Henry VII. 
came against him, his courage deserted him, and 
he fled to the sanctuary of Beaulieu Abbey. 
False promises of pardon, however, induced him 
to leave his retreat, and he was then seized, 
carried to the Tower and hanged, drawn and 
quartered. Henry the VII. published a confes- 
sion which this youth was said to have made, in 
which he gave his name as Warbeck, or Osbec, 
and said he was the son of a converted Jew of 
Tourney; yet for a long time his story was be- 
lieved, and down to a late period historians 
gravely argued its probability. The finding of 
the bones of the murdered prince, buried some- 
where near the steps of the Tower, finally put an 
end to speculation on the subject. 

Another instance quite as remarkable as this, 
came to light in Russia during the sixteenth 
century. A young son of Ivan the Terrible, 
during the reign of his elder brother, Feder, was 
put to death in the town of Uglitch. He was 


found in his blood, and the knife with which he 
had been playing in his throat. His murderers 
were pointed out by his mother, and the popu- 
lace of the tewn inflicted a fierce revenge upon 
them; but ample testimony was adduced by 
others to show that Demetrius, for that was the 
prince’s name, died by accident. While the con- 
flicting reports were yet circulating, a person ap- 
peared in Luthianda who asserted that he was 
the young prince, that he had escaped the hands 
of assassins, and that he desired the restoration 
of his name and rights. Many of the most dis- 
tinguished nobles espoused his cause, the Pala- 

tine of Sandomir gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage, an expedition against Moscow was set on 
foot by his followers, the strongest cities volun- 
tarily opened their gates to him, he vanquished 
some of the leading Russian generals, and he 
entered the capitol in triumph. He was finally 
crowned, amid the acclamations of the people, 
as the Czar of Russia. The mother of the mur 

dered prince acknowledged the identity of the 
new czar and her lost son; he reigned in peace 
for some years, when his irregularities provoked 
the people, and he was butchered in a moment of 
insurrectionary fury. The origin of this Deme- 
trius is still involved in the greatest obscurity. 

A promisine Boy.—They have a nice, well- 
grown boy named Joseph True Lake, at Chices- 
ter, Vermont, who, if he is not suddenly stunted 
by some accident, will be a man one of these 
days. The delicate juvenile is eight years old, 
standing four feet seven inches in his stockings, 
measuring four feet two and a half inches around 
his waist, and weighing 237 pounds. 


ONLY THINK OF 1T.—In the last three years 
one hundred tons of wire have been used per 
week in the manufacture of ladies’ skirts, and the 
material used for this article of dress has cost 
yearly $1,464,000. 


Happiness.—Happiness in part is imaginary, 
and its possession depends almost entirely upon 
ourselves ; contentment is the key which unlocks 
the treasure house, and with “ godliness is great 


gain.” 


A Monster cacep.—John Swartz was sent 
to prison im Philadelphia, for lifting up a boy 4 
years old, and dashing his head on the pavement, 
without provocation. 


+ 


Tue PingarrLe.—This delicious fruit is now 
successfully raised in Florida, proving hardier 
and more profitable than the banana. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


The Earl of , & lunatic nobleman, 
lately walked through London, undressed. 

With the exception of Queen Isabella of Spain, 
no Bourbon now reigns in Europe. : 

A manuscript of the time of David, has just 
been discovered in the East. 

Four sub-marine cables between Valencia and 
the islands of Ivica, Majorca and Minorca, and 
thence to Barcelona, have been successfully laid. 

A missionary on the African coast, says the 
French have agreed to give up thelr emigrant sys- 
tem after this season. » slave trade in dis- 


ise. 
a new perpetual motion has been invented 
by an Italian, named Cavanna, who expects to 
propel the largest ships by the simple agency of 
cold water. 

The Sugar-loaf colliery at Hazleton, Pa., is 
9000 feet deep, without a particle of water at the 
bottom of the mine, is believed to be the deepest 
mine in America. Another in Virginia is up- 
wards of 7000 feet deep. 

A blind man in Paris, who had been allowed 
to beg, in the belief that he was poor, has been 
found out to be worth over 30,000 francs, and 
has been arrested and put on trial for mendicity 
—an vated case. 

Of the children born in Scotland during the 
second quarter of 1860, 2494 were illegitimate— 
8.5 per cent. of the whole number born, or one in 
every 11.3. In England, in the latest return 
(1858), the proportion was less by a fourth. 


The London correspondent of the Scoitish 
Guardian says: “To show how London exam- 
ple and influence act, I may mention that there is 
now a ragged school about to be established at 
Cairo, Egypt, for Moslem children.” 

Cialdini, the Italian general, is said to be no 
less an artist than a soldier. It is reported that 
he has been a long time a welcome guest in the 
salons of Americans s0j ing in Italy, among 
not the least of whom, Charlotte Cushman may 
be named. 


Showers of frogs have frequently been men- 
tioned as having taken place, but Liege (says an 
English paper) was recently visited with ashow- 
er of a different kind—one of ants, An im- 
mense number of these insects fell on the town, 
and penetrated into all the apartments wherever 
the windows were open. 

The Press Medicale Belge states that, in Ton- 
quin and Cochin China, hydrophobia is cured 
with complete success by decoction of the leaves 
of Datura Stramonium, or Thorny Apple. A 
violent paroxysm of rage ensues, which lasts but 
a short time, and the patient is curéd in the 
course of 24 hours. 

Paris was astonished not long since by the 
sight of a carriage, propelled neither by steam 
nor gas, going with such amazing swifincss as to 
Jeave far behind the four-in-hand carriages of the 
Jockey Club, which endeavored in vain to keep 
up with it. The inventor is said to be a poor 
man, who has constructed the vehicle entirely 
himself, and will not disclose the secret until he 


is properly secured by patents. 


Of the eighteen Princes of Wales, eleven have 
lived to reign in England. 

Michelet has nearly ready for the press a new 
volume, L’Enfant. 

The territory of Banjermassing, in the south 
of Borneo, has been formally incorporated with 
the foreign possessions of Holland. 

In London, recently, twenty-two pictures of the 
choicest kind, from the Belvidere collection, were 
sold by auction, and brought the sum of $125,000. 


Of the two young ministers on trial who were 
stricken from the list of the English Wesleyan 
Conference, one incurred that penalty by jilting 
the lady to whom he had been engaged. 

The American missionaries who lately visited 
the Chinese Camp at Loo Choo, report that the 
tents were madeof Massachusetts drills, and bore 
the stamp of the manufacturer still upon them. 

It is proposed to erect 400 public drinking- 
fountains (thé water to be filtered) in London, to 
counterbalance the 10,000 places for the sale of 
intoxicating drinks. 

Pieces of hemp rope which have been fished 
up from the wreck of the Royal George, at Spit- 
head, after a century of submergence, have been 
found perfectly sound, and they are said to have 
actually retained the smell of the tar. 

A copy of the “ Bay Psalm Book,” the first 
book printed in British America, at Cambridge, 
Mass., has been sold in England, to a private in- 
dividual, for one hundred and fifty guineas, a 
sum exceeding $750. 

A Mr. Richardson, of Ireland, lately attempted 
to get off the cars of the Dublin and Kingstown 
sallway when they werein motion. The railway 
company prosecuted him, and had him fined £2, 
as a warning to others. 

Garibaldi asked one of our naval officers, who 
lately saw him in Sicily, if the people of this 
country understood him and his cause. “I am 
doing,” said he, “what your fathers did in 1775 
to 1782.” 

A small brass cannon has been found at the 
bottom of a deep well of the Castle de Cluey, in 
France, with the date of 1258 upon it. The 
date of the invention of cannon has historically 
been assigned to the year 1324, 66 years later. 

The lazzaroni of Naples are divided into two 

litical parties—the and Liberals, 
Reston distinct quarters. The Liberals have 
now petitioned to be no longer called lazzaroni, 
but popolani. 

An Italian journal, the Trovatore, states that 
the number of professional singers of both sexes 
now in Italy amounts to 1730. This aggregate 
is com of 410 prime donne, 330 tenors, 280 
baritones, 160 basses, 50 buffos, etc. In addi- 
_ ag these, Italy has 1670 dancers, male and 


Strong beer is one of the most important arti- 
cles in the commissary department of the British 
army, especially in India, where it is supposed to 
be the best means of preserving health. It has 
hitherto been enportel from England, but an ex- 

riment has recently been successfully made in 
—s it in India, which has excited much in- 
terest in England, and was made the subject of a 
leader in the Times. 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Recors of the Cimes. 


The new Aquarial and Zoological Gardens, 
Central Court, Boston, are truly astonishing. 

Mer J Fair has found a new name for Cincin- 
nati—Ham-burg. 

It is said there is no 
edy without fighting in it. 

The best photographs are those taken before 
12 o’clock, noon. 

The cost of building Victoria Bridge at Mon- 
treal is stated at $7,000,000. There were over 
3400 men engaged on it during its erection. 

A schoolmaster in New London, Conn., has 
sued a pupil named Gordon for damages for an 
assault, and recovered a verdict of $200. 

The prairie stone, existing in large quantities 
just back of Chicago, will make gas as well and 
as freely as the best coal, yielding 50 hogy of 
pare saltpetre, and a real ue of good lime. 

The geological examination of Texas has re- 
vealed ape hs in great abundance in that 
State, of the finest clay, suitable for the manu- 
facture of Queen’s ware. 

The will of the late Rev. William Neill of 
Philadelphia contains a ee oy of $2000 to the 
Trustees of the College of New Jersey, at Prince- 
ton, to the indigent students who may be pre- 
paring for the Gospel ministry. 

A petrified fish, over sixteen feet in agi. 
and very perfectly preserved, its scales and fins 
being distinctly marked, has been taken from the 
coal mine at Blue Mound, Kansas, Its — 
has not been determined, but it is much larger 
than any fish now found in the Kansas rivers. 

In man, the temperature of the blood is 98 
degrees ; in sheep, 102 degrees; in ducks, 107 
degrees. During the chills of ague the heat of 
man’s blood falls to 96 and 94 degrees, while at 
the height of fever it rises to 102, and even to 
105 degrees. 

It is stated that two tea-spoonsful of finel 
powdered charcoal, drank in a half tumbler of 
water, will in less than fifteen minutes give relief 
to the sick headache, wherf caused, as in most 
cases it is, by superabundance of acid on the 
stomach. 


One house in New York has a stock of camel’s 
hair shawls valued at one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. Their separate values range 
from twenty to fifteen — dollars, and their 
tuous description. The 

ve a heavy gold 
. the town of Conn., a 

was struck by lightning and separated into 
fragments. One portion, weighing at least half 
& ton, was projected to a considerable height, 
pam ap to the number of thirty or more, 
were wn in every direction. 

On a railroad in England has been placed a 
locomotive which has projecting over the frame 
of the engine large adjustable mirrors, set in a 
proper angle. By means of the rs, 
engineer has a view of the whole train before 
him, so that in case of a casualty to any one of 
came, he reflected in the mirror on 


romance or com- 


was recently stated. 
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Refined coal oil is a solvent of gutta-percha 
and India-rubber. 

Two centuries ago not one person in a hundred 
wore stockings. - 

One halfpenny a day will buy food in China 
sufficient to enable a man to “ live comfortably.” 

Asa gone rule, a fashionable beau, like a 
bow in the sky, can’t make both ends meet. 

The horse was originally a native of the 
deserts of Tartary. 

Miss Dix, the well-known philanthropist, is 
visiting the jails and hospitals of Michigan. 
She finds some of them in bad condition. 

All the toothpicks = = come from Chili, as 

greater portion are 
made in Portugal and Madeira. “a 

Deborah, from the Hebrew, means a bee; 
Rachel, a sheep ; Sarah, a princess; and Han- 
nah, the gracious. 

The population of Paris is given at 1,569,800 
souls. By 1870, Paris will be overtaken by New 
York, ond. crowded by Boston perhaps. 

The most ancient lock, of whose form and 
construction there is any certain knowledge, is 
the Egyptian, which has been in use upwards of 
four thousand years 

A russet and a spice tree stand side 
side in on the latter = 
twenty or thirty apples, one half of which are 
spice, and the other half russet. 

On the great Santa Fe road, through New 
Mexico, there have been employed this year 
2170 wagons and 5984 men, the freight carried 
weighing 6000 tons. 

An Irishman out West threw a quantity of 

wder upon some green wood to facilitate its 
urning, and was blown to pieces. Verdict, 
“ Died for want of common sense !”’ 


H. H. Sisson, of Harwich, a livery stable 
keeper, lost all his horses by fire a short time 
since, and the other hack drivers in the vicinity 
have presented him with six horses and other 
articles to start him again in business. 


Mr. James Parker went as conductor on the 
first trip over the Western Railroad from Boston 
to Springfield in 1839, and has been employed 
on the road in the same capacity ever since. He 
has travelled in all 1,280,000 miles. 

A machine called the centrifugal is on ex- 
hibition at Columbus, Ohio, which will throw 
500 balls a minute without the aid of powder or 
cap, by merely turning a crank like that of a 
coffee mill. 


When a rich man commits suicide in Havana 
his relatives charge somebody with murderi 
him, so that his property may not be confisea’ 
to the crown. iN oung gentleman of fortune 
recently shot himself with a revolver, and the 
ee of the house has been charged with killing 

im and committed to prison. 

It is related of a man travelling in Ireland, to 

circulate counterfeit money, that stopping at a 

t’s house for the night, he was so moved 
ty the poor man’s fervor at family prayer, that 
he destroyed all his spurious coin in t 
ot his host, and announced his 
an honest life. 


presence 
intention to lead 
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Merrp-Making. 


What piece of carpentry becomes a gem as 
soon as it is finished? Ans.—A-gate. 

Why is the letter L like a calf’s tail? Ans.— 
Because it is at the end of veal. 

What Miss plays more tricks than a monkey # 

What Miss occasions a great many quarrels ? 
Ans.—Mis-understanding. 

What Miss will rain any man? Ans.—Mis- 
management. 

What Miss always makes her lover go astray ? 
Ans.—Mis-lead. 

Who are the oldest bores on record? The 
Etruscan augurs. 

“ Never saw such stirring times,” as the spoon 
said to the saucepan. 


Why is Prince Albert like a stag in the queen’s |, 


park? Because he’s Victoria’s own dear! 

One ought to have dates at one’s fingers’ ends, 
seeing they grow upon the palm. 

Mrs. Partington has | ae sent Isaac the inquisi- 
tive off to get an “‘ epidemic education.” 

“Is your city a healthy one, sir ?”—“ 0, yes; 
medicines are drugs there.” 

A young lady captured a beaver lately, and 
also the man w was carrying it about on his 


“ Your horse has a 
a friend to Theodore Hook. 
“it is a bit too long.” 

“Come, get up, you have been in bed lo’ 
enough,” as the PAF ccm said when he wag pull- 
ing up carrots to send to market. 

The gentleman so often spoken of in novels, 
who riveted people with his gaze, has now ob- 
tained employment at a boiler factory. 

A chap who went to California poor, and sub- 
sequently became very rich, is now so extrava- 
gant that he skates on ice-cream. 

“A weak watch invites a vigilant foe.” Yes; 
and the “foe” in question is the watch irer, 
who is always on the lookout for weak watches. 

It is useless to talk so patriotically about the 
great American heart, when so much interest is 
taken in the great American stomach. 

A Frenchman, intending to compliment a 
young lady by calling her a gentle b, said 
“She is one mutton as is small.” 

The proprietor of a bone mill advertises that 
those sending their own bones to be ground, will 
be attended to with punctuality and despatch. 

Julius, why didn’t you oblong your stay at the 
seaside? Kase, Mr. Smith, dey charge so much. 
How so, Julias? Why, de landlord ¢ dis 
colored individual with stealing the silver spoons. 

At a printer’s festival the following toast was 
given: “The editor and lawyer—the devil is 
satisfied with the copy of the former, but requires 
the original of the latter.” 

“Tommy, my son, run to the store and get me 
some sugar.” “ Excuse me, ma; I am some- 
what indisposed this morning. Send father, and 
tell him to bring me a plug of tobacco !” 


bit,” said 
“ You said he, 


MERRY MAKING. 


Theory may be all very well, but young doc- 
tors and lawyers prefer practice. 

“T’'ll be with you in a crack,” as the rifie-ball 
said to the target. 

The unfortunate youth who drowned himself 
afew days ago in a flood of “ tender recollec- 
tions,” is said to be slowly recovering. 

Why is a man riding fast up hill like another 
man taking a little dog toa young lady? Be- 
cause he is taking a pe a pup. 

“T do declare, Lib, you’re pretty enough to 
eat.” Well, dear Charles, aint I eating a0 fast 
as I can,” replies Lib, with her mouth full. 

The worst way of pitching into a fellow, and 
making him feel generally like a goose, is to tar 
and feather him. 

“Ma, get down-on your hands and knees a 
minute, please.” “ What on earth shall I do that 
for, pet?” “’Cause I want to draw an elephant.” 


What is that although only four inches broad 
and three inches deep, yet contains a solid foot? 
A shoe. 

Boots made of alligator skin are all the go in 
New Orleans. Jinks, however, who has seen 
’em, says they are not exactly long boots you 
know, but alli-gaiters ! 

An independent man is said to be one who can 
live without whiskey and tobacco, and shave him- 
self with brown soap and cold water without a 
mirror. 

The mother-in-law is the person in the house- 
hold who attends to the preserves and pickles, 
and sees that the matrimonial jars are put care- 
fully away, to be opened as they are wanted. 


“ Honesty is the best — said a man to 
another, who had narrowly escaped hanging for 
robbery. “I know it,” said the other, “for I 
have tried both sides of the question.” 

A sleepy churchwarden, who sometimes en- 

in popular es, hearing the minister use 

e words, “shuffle off this mortal coil,’ started 
up, rubbed his eyes, and exclaimed, “ Stop, stop! 
It’s my deal.” 

Perhaps the best retort upon a lie is to outwit 
it, at Galba did, when a courtier told him he had 
bought eels in Sicily five feet long. “ ‘That,” 
replied the emperor, “is no wonder, for there 
they are so long that the fishermen use them for 
ropes.” 
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